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ARISTOTLE 


ON LAND-TENURE, COMMERCE, FREE-TRADE, EDUCATION, DOMESTIC LIFE, 
THE TRUE AND FALSE DEMOCRACY, AND THE MODEL STATE. 


“ The neglect or misapprehension of some of the most important parts of Aristotle's 


writings is most deeply to be lamented. 


His analysis of the family, and 


his explanation of the causes through which its elements naturally and regularly 
combine, canalone enable us clearly to discern the analogous principles which have 
raised and upheld the great edifice of civil society, which is not a mass but a system, 
and which, like every system, implies a distinction of parts, with many moral and 
physical differences relative and reciprocal, the powers and perfections of one part 
supplying the incapacities and defects of another.’’* 


Brrore appealing to Aristotle upon 
the vital question of the present, we 
may not inaptly preface this investi- 
gation with a few remarks as to his 
authority. He has always borne the 
reputation of being empirical in the 
best sense of the term, and unlike 
nearly every other system of philo- 
sophy, his has undergone a series of 
revivals in every period, when the 
practical has superseded the theore- 
tical. The old polemic between the 
Academy and the Grove is still, and 
will ever be, maintained : there will 
always be an opposition of idealists 
and realists. But when we reflect 
upon the work accomplished by Aris- 
totle in his short career, even from 
the very fragmentary materials we 
possess of his many writings, we 
must accord him the highest place as 
a practical investigator into nearly 
every question which has ever excited 
the curiosity of humanity. 


* Aristotle's Ethics and Politics, By John Gillies, LL.D. 2 


1813. Introduction to the Polities, p. 7, 


And not only does the matter of 
his system, which, from an investiga- 
tion into the very forms of thought, 
mounts gradually up through physics, 
metaphysics, politics, and art, excite 
our wonder,t but also the manner in 
which he conducts his investigations 
enlists our admiration, and inspires 
us with confidence in his integrity 
and ability. 

He never speculates, but seeks for 
some solid ground, some firm “dé; 
wov ora,” from which he can conduct 
his operations. He first states his 
subject in a few plain words, then 
advances to its dropias or difficul- 
ties, and in this we never find him 
shirking the greatest ; but he col- 
lects them all, states them fairly, 
and endeavours to solve them in de- 
tail to make a clear course for his own 
treatment. 

With the same practical object he 
next examines the efforts made by 
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+ The order of the genuine works of Aristotle is thus stated by Val. Rose :—De 
Arist telis Librorum Ordine et Auctoritate Commentatio. Berol, 1854:—Topiea IX. ; 
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others before him. These he states 
fairly and succinctly, and subjects 
them to a sharp criticism, adopting 
what is of practical service and dis- 
carding the rest. In his own treat- 
ment he proceeds step by step, deve- 
loping his thought in a rapid, close, 
consecutive manner, in a style more 
like a short-hand in its conciseness, 
which demands the most incessant 
attention of the reader, lest he lose 
one link of the reasoning, when the 
whole must be recommenced. This 
minute precision of thought has im- 
parted to his style a hard and severe 
character: true, it is enlivened now 
and then by aline or two of poetry 
most aptly cited ; but even these are 
not quoted for ornament, but for 
their illustrative bearing upon the 
question. To understand and ap- 
reciate Aristotle, the reader, there- 
ore, must be patient and attentive, 
must resign himself wholly to the 
master, and his reward will be great. 
But the more striking character- 
istic of his philosophy, in which it 
is favourably distinguished from Pla- 
tonism, is, that Aristotle pays more 
regard to the individual than Flato, 
with whom, as with all the systems 
which have arisen from his teaching, 
the objective or individual is sunk in 
the absolute or universal, the finite 
in the infinite. But with Aristotle, 
though the universal has its pro- 
per significance, yet the individual 
is of a higher and more special 
significance, in that he eliminates the 
universal from the individual. So 
we shall find that in his treatment of 
the foundation of a state he does not 
view it as the realisation of an abso- 
lute idea, but traces up its develop- 
ment from the individual man. With 
Plato the individual is sacrificed to 
the state, but in the system of Aris- 
totle he is the first cause of the state 
itself. 


* [April 


We purpose, therefore, to appeal 
to him upon the most vital qualions 
now uppermost in our own social and 
political life, and to give without any 
comments his opinions upon the great 
subjects mentioned in the title of this 
paper. 

What does Aristotle say upon the 
law of property, and more especially 
with reference to the tenure of land ? 
To ascertain this we must apply to his 
work upon Politics and Economics,* 
and we remark in the first place that 
he eliminates the state out of the 
family. 

In his view the xéass is the ¢:xog 
in miniature. The corner-stone of 
the superstructure is the natural 
union of the male and female (éjav 
psy xett Meisv), and we shall presently 
see that he regards such union asa di- 
vine ordination. Thenext phase in the 
development of a state is the gather- 
ing together of a number oft these 
éixos families, which combination 
forms the village—xaur. The third 
phase is the union of several of these 
xis, Out of which arise the state. 

The impulse towards this combina- 
tion Aristotle attributes to an in- 
herent consciousness in man that in 
this way only could he live happily ; 
so that man is by nature a political 
animal Quo: worsrixey Coov, and the 
state arises out of the very heart of 
humanity. 

So thoroughly human is this de- 
sire for social life, that anyone unfit 
for such a society must be either in- 
ferior or superior to man, or, in the 
still more emphatic phraseology of 
Aristotle, must be either an animal or 
a godt. 

Having posited these general prin- 
ciples, Aristotle proceeds to delineate 
the — of property ; and in this 
we shall fully sapreane the peculiar 
charm of his philosophy, its real prac- 
tical character ; he sets out from no 


* The genuineness of this work, “The Cconomics,” is denied by Zeller, 
Philosophie des Griechen II. Theil 2te Auflage Tubingen, 1862, p. 75, “ Die 
Ockonomik kann nicht fur acht gehalten werden ; but in his analysis of Aristotle’s 
teaching concerning politics, in that portion which treats of the family as a vital 
development of the state, he frequently citesit : see 534-537. Compare also Rose, De 
Arist. Lib. Ord., &c., p. 59. Uberweg Geschichte der Phil. 1. Th. Berlin, 1867, 
p. 150, who discards only the second book. Gottling Aristot. Polit, et CEconom, 


Jeng, 1824. Prefat. ad 


onom., p. Xi., admits the first book only. 
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idea, but from the great fact of the 
human heart and its longings. He 
begins by noting that there are many 
analogies between the lives of ani- 
mals and man. Nature impels both 
to acquire the food necessary to sub- 
sistence, and both seek the realisa- 
tion of this want in different manners. 
Just as some animals live on fish, 
some on fruits, so with men—some 
live by the chase, by fishing or fowl- 
ivg ; there are also animals who live 
by freebooting, and some men. But 
the great point of distinction between 
men and animals is that man is a 
money-getter ; and how this money- 
getting peculiarity develops itself in 
man is sketched in the most graphic 
manner. The first germ of commerce 
was in the form of exchange—«ra- 
Saxrix}. Some men had a surplus of a 
certain article which others wanted : 
so far this system was perfectly na- 
tural, and inno way one of money- 
getting. But out of it there soon 
arose the use of money, and as the 
meaus was limited of importing what 
was wanted, and of exporting what was 
in surplus, the ‘* véuseuea,” or coin, 
was invented, so-called from its being 
a tender sanctioned by law (vomw).* 
This iron or silver vouscue had at 
first a fixed standard according to 
weight and size, and in course of time 
a stamp was aflixed asa sign of its 
value, 

As soon as these coins came into 
circulation there arose amongst men 
a spirit of money-getting. itherto 
buying and selling hud been con- 
ducted in the most natural manner 
by exchange of commodities ; but in 
a little time men began to learn how 
to make the greatest profit, how to 
acquire to themselves the greatest 
number of these vousuara, and 
this gave rise to the exertion of 
greater skill in commerce, whose ob- 
ject was changed from an effort to 
meet natural wants into a desire for 
pecuniary profit. Hence, says Aris- 
totle, arose wealth and superfluity, 
and the consequence of this increas- 
ing love of money-getting was that 
those who were tainted with it placed 
no limit to their acquisitions, but 
became so avaricious and greedy of 
wealth, that it wasabsolutely necessary 
to fix some limit to this possession. 

But as the money-getter always 
becomes a land-owner, the question 
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next arises how should this land- 
owning be arranged: should a man 
hold as much as he likes to pay for, 
or should the state exercise any con- 
trol over the matter ? 

Aristotle then proceeds to treat of 
Plato’s ideal theory of a community 
of goods and of wives, which he re- 
futes in detail. 

He posits the question thus: 
whether it is better that not only the 
possessions but the produce of them 
should be in common, or tha: the 
land should belong to a particular 
owner, and its produce be collected 
and devoted to a common use ? or, on 
the other hand, whether the land 
should be common, and cultivated in 
common, the produce being divided 
amongst individuals, or whether both 
the land and its fruit should be in 
common? To this question of a 
community of possession he opposes 
many difficulties : first of all, the im- 
possibility of its existing in human 
nature: one instance will suflice— 
the reward of labour will be the same 
unless some means are taken to ad- 
just the individual consumption to 
his share of labour; but still more 
striking is the case of colonists just 
settling in a new country ; nearly all 
of them have disputes with each 
other, aud come to blows upon trifles. 
But the mode of life now established, 
he continues, is far superior, espe- 
cially if fortified with good manners 
and just laws,for it will embrace the 
advantages of doth, that is the advan- 
tage arising from common properties 
and from being divided also; for in 
some respects property ought to be 
in common, but upon the whole pri- 
vate. For every man’s attention be- 
ing employed on his own property 
will prevent mutual complaints, and 
prosperity will increase as each in- 
dividual endeavours to improve his 
private estate ; and it will happen 
then that, from a principle of virtue, 
good offices will be periormed towards 
each other. The continual strife 
which would arise from a community 
of goods is Aristotle's chief objec- 
tion against the system: elsewhere 
he remarks that those who live in 
one community, and have things in 
common, dispute more with each 
other than those who have sepa- 
rate property; therefore on the whole 
this manner of life is impracticable. 
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As regards the other question, of a 
community of wives, he refutes that 
in a few words ; he condemns it as 
an absurdity to draw any comparison 
with the brute creation, and to 
assert that the same law should re- 
gulate the connexion of man with 
woman ; for amongst animals there 
are no family ties, and, therefore, 
according to the first principles of 
state life, such a system is incom- 
patible with its very existence. In 
this way he annihilates the typical 
Mormonism of his master, and con- 
cludes with the striking words that 
**the golden particle infused by God 
into the soul of man does not fly from 
one to another, but always continues 
with the same.” Aristotle knows 
nothing ofanumber of spiritual wives, 
but only of one woman divinely united 
to one man.* 

We now advance to Aristotle’s own 
treatment of this question. He pro- 
ceeds in his peculiar practical man- 
ner. After having stated the azopiac 
or difficulties, he advances to the 
consideration of what had been done 
in this matter by other states, in 
order to seek for a firm foundation 
for his own theory. 

He commences his review by stat- 
ing that many people hold the opi- 
nion that the first object of govern- 
ment should be to properly regulate 
everything relating to property, for 
in this lies the source of all sedition. 
He then examines the system of 
Phaleas the Chalcedonian, who was 
the first to propose that the fortunes 
of the citizens should be equal, who, 
though he admitted that its adoption 
would be accompanied with much 
difficulty in long-established states, 
still thought it might be realised by 
the rich giving marriage portions, but 
never receiving any, while the poor 
should receive but never give. 

After quoting a passage from Plato, 
to the effect that no citizen should 
be allowed to possess more than five 
times as much as the lowest income, 
Aristotle humorously points out to 
every legislator who may feel inclined 
to adopt the system of Phaleas, that 
when regulating the quantity of pro- 
perty belonging to each individual, 
he should also regulate the number of 

* Ofto Tpowxovoynta: o7o 
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his children. He remarks also that 
the ancients were of opinion than an 
equality of goods would contribute 
to strengthen political society, and 
that Solon made a law to this effect. 
Other nations also had laws restrain- 
ing men from holding as much pro- 
perty as they pleased, and the Loc- 
rians forbad holders of property by 
descent to sell their estate. 

irom this we may gather that the 
practicability of an equality of goods 
had engaged the attention of the most 
ancient Greek legislators ; but Aris- 
totle denies its practicability, and 
concludes that it is not enough for 
the legislator to establish an equality 
of circumstances, but he must aim 
at a proper medium. Another ob- 
jection to a community of goods is, 
that it could not continue because 
the ignorant snd vulgar will always 
be seditious, and that the honourable 
will be ambitious of honours. 

The next system examined is that 
of Hippodamus, the Milesian, who 
divided his ideal state into three 
parts—artisans, hushandmen, and 
soldiers; and the land into three 
divisions—one portion to be devoted 
to religion, one to the public, and 
one to individuals. 

Aristotle points out that by this 
system of the artisans, husbandmen 
and soldiery are to have a share in 
the community, while the husband- 
men are to have no arms, and the 
artisans neither arms nor land; they 
would be the slaves of the soldiery. 
After pointing out other defects, he 
decides against too much reliance 
upon antiquity, and lays down as a 
rule, that what is right should be fol- 
lowed rather than what has been es- 
tablished of yore. 

The next system examined is that 
of Sparta, and this involves the ques- 
tion of giving power to women : upon 
this point Aristotle is decided. To 
give license to women, he says, is 
injurious to the end of government 
and to the prosperity of the state ; 
for as a man and his wife are each a 
part of a family, it is clear that the 
acnis must also be divided into two 
parts, the men and women. In what- 
ever state, therefore, the women are 
not subjected to good regulations, we 
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must regard one-half of that state as 
not being under the restraint of law. 
This was the chief defect in Sparta : 
the men were all warriors, and the 
women, left at home and neglected, 
became luxuriant and careless, and 
many things were done there, as at 
Lacedemon, by the authority of the 
women. This assumption of autho- 
rity of the wives over their husbands 
Aristotle says was common with many 
warlike people eacept the Celts. And 
the case is the same if the power be 
in the hands of the women, or if they 
are allowed to influence the rulers 
the result is also the same. The 
women of Laced#mon refused to obey 
the laws of Lycurgus, and he was 
compelled to desist. 

Another defect of the Spartan 
government was the unequal dis- 
tribution of property. It was re- 
garded as infamous for any one either 
to buy or sell landed possessions ; but 
anyone might give them away or 
bequeath them, and it was supposed 
that two-fifths of the land was in the 
possession of women from their being 
so often heiresses, and having such 
large fortunes in marriage. All this 
led to a dearth of population, and the 
state was ruined for want of men. 

The Carthaginians enjoyed a good 
form of government, superior in 
many respects to the foregoing, which 
induces Aristotle to lay down this 
rule as the canon of a well-ordered 
state. That state is good which ad- 
mits the people to ashare of the govern- 
ment, and still remains unaltered in 
its political form, without insurrection 
on one side or tyranny on the other. 

After reviewing these and other 
state governments, he gives us his 
own opinion, relying upon his infal- 
lible rule, ‘‘we should, therefore, 
make a proper use of what is recorded 
concerning the arrangement of other 
states, and profit by their defects.” 

‘We will, therefore,” says Aris- 
totle, ‘‘ first treat of the division of 
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the land. We by no means hold the 
vpinion that property ought to be 
wholly in common, but should te 
applied to common use only by 
friendship, so that no citizen may 
want a subsistence. As to common 
meals,* it is allowed generally that 
they are beneficial in well-regulated 
cities. They are things of which 
all citizens ought to partake ; but it 
will not be easy for the poor, out of 
what is their own, to contribute as 
much as is enjoined, and to supply 
their own house besides.”” (We may 
conclude from this that Aristotle 
would admit the poor to the common 
meals without contribution.) 

The expense of the worship of the 
gods should be paid by the state.+ 
‘The land must necessarily be divided 
into two parts—one of which should 
belong to the community in general, 
and the other to separate indivi- 
duals.t Each of these parts should 
be subdivided into two, so that one- 
half of the public property should be 
devoted to the public worship made 
to the gods,§ and the other half to 
support the common meals. Then 
as regards individual property, half 
of that should be situated at the 
extremity of the country, the other 
half near the city ; so that all having 
an interest and share in the land 
would act more in concert against 
the enemy. 

As regards the temples for public 
worship, he directs that they should 
be built in proper places and conti- 
guous, except those temples which 
thelaw orthe oracle fromthe god orders 
to be separate from all other build- 
ings ; and the site of these should be 
so conspicuous, that they may have 
an eminence which will give them 
the advantage of distinction, and 
should also be built in that part of 
the city which is best fortified. So 
that from this care of the temples, 
and his allotting one-half of the pub- 
lic property to the maintenance of 


* The origin of this custom is thus described by Aristotle: ‘* The common 
meals were an ancient regulation which prevailed in Crete under the rule of Minos, 
though it existed long before, in that a certain Italus, who became King of Aus- 
tria (from whom the country was called Italy, the people Italians), was'the first to 


establish common meals “ ovecitia,” and his descendants still use them.” 


vii. 10, p. 1329) 5. 
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public religious worship, we may fairly 
conclude that though Aristotle, in 
all probability, did not believe in 
polytheism, yet recognised in his 
state building the intimate union of 
the Church as an important factor. 

We shall now endeavour to give 
his views as to the causes of decline 
and prosperity of states. 

The object of the foundation of a 
civil society was not merely that its 
members might live, but that they 
might live well—not merely for mu- 
tual defence or commerce, but*for 
the cultivation of virtue* that only 
makes a state worthy of the name. 

There are four prime causes of in- 
jury toastate. Firstly, the prepon- 
derance of the artisan class over the 
agricultural ; this, according to Aris- 
totle, leads to the worst form of de- 
mocracy. Secondly, private dissen- 
sions of members of the government. 
Aristotle gives historical instances. 
At Syracuse a revolution was caused 
by a quarrel between two state offi- 
cials about a mistress. The whole 
city of Histica was involved in the 

uarrel of two distinguished citizens. 

he sedition which arose at Delphi 
was caused by a quarrel about a wed- 
ding. A dispute about heiresses at 
Mitylene caused a war with Athens, 
and a similar circumstance brought 
the sacred war upon the Phocceans. 

Thirdly, too great increase in the 
power of the magistrates or any one 
party in the state, such as the mari- 
time force, which, composed of the 
lower classes, having won the victory 
at Salamis, strengthened the demo- 
cratic party at Athens against the 
Areopagus, whose members were 
tending towards aristocraticism. 

Fourthly, when by the insignifi- 
cance or diminution of the middle 
class there is no medium between the 
rich and poor. s 

The next question is what contri- 
butes to the stability and prosperity 
of a state. 

The only guarantee of stability in 
a state are equality of the individual, 
according to his desert and the safety 
of property. 

he law should be supreme, for it 
is divine. Whoever helps to make 





middle class. 
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the law supreme helps to make the 
Godhead supreme. The problem, 
therefore, of the legislator is to form 
such a state as from the extant cir- 
cumstances of the people will be ac- 
ceptable and likely to be maintained, 
so that the laws ought to be formed 
withreference to the state, ratherthan 
the state with reference to the laws. 

Above ail things agriculture is one 
of the greatest necessities to the 
well-being of a state, for Aristotle says 
that the best evidence of the well- 
a of a state is self-sufficiency and 
capability of supplying its inhabi- 
tants with all the necessaries of life. 
In his Economics, therefore, he 
says that agriculture is the first 
thing to be attended to : ‘* it is justly 
ranked first, for it does not derive 
its profits from men, either with their 
consent, like petty traffic, or without 
their consent, like the arts which 
pertain to warfare. It is the most 
natural occupation, in that every 
existing thing derives its nourish- 
ment from its mother, and so man 
derives his from his mother earth. It 
is an occupation, too, which makes 
men strong and brave and capable of 
living in the open air.” In order to 
encourage people to agriculture, 
Aristotle says there were certain 
laws passed in the olden times which 
forbade anyone to hold more than a 
certain amount of land, and that to be 
situated within acertain distance from 
the city. Another law existed, which 
forbad a man to sell his first allot- 
ment, and also a law called Oxylus, 
which ordered everyone to keep a cer- 
tain portion ofhisestate free from debt; 
and he elicits from the practice of the 
Aphytzans, who were all husband- 
men, through having only a small 
territory, a law that the pursuit of agri- 
culture should be supreme where the po- 
pulationis large and the land limited. 

Another condition of the stability 
of astate is that, where the govern- 
ment is oligarchical, the tenure of 
office should be limited in order to 
give no time for intrigue. 

One important clause of stability is 
that which has already been alluded 
to,—the existence of a numerous 
Aristotle is most em- 
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— upon this point. . He attri- 
utes the declension of free states 
into democracies and oligarchies en- 
tirely to the diminution of the middle 
class, in that the consequence of such 
diminution is, that one or the other 
of the two extreme parties, the rich 
or the poor, whichever might be pre- 
dominant, would usurp the power. 
He even goes so far as to say that the 
middle class should out-number the 
two extremes, or if that cannot be 
accomplished, it should, at least, be 
able to prevent either from prepon- 
derating. Wherever the middle class 
is large there is less of sedition and in- 
surrection. This should occupy the 
first and most serious attention of a 
statesman.* 

The other factors of the stability 
of a state are the exclusion of vena- 
lity from the state offices ; the educa- 
tion of the young, which we shall 
have to examine in particular here- 
after ; and presupposing these fore- 
going conditions, the extension of the 
franchise. On this subject, he says 


it is advisable to make the franchise 
as extensive as possible, so that those 
who have a share in the constitution 
shall be of greater number than those 


who have none.t 

Some light is thrown upon what 
constitutes a firm free state by what 
Aristotle defines as the necessary 
conditions of a tyranny. They are : 
the reduction of all who rise into 
note ; the suppression of the com- 
mon meals; of clubs ; of education ; 
the guarding against anything which 
elevates the spirits of the people or 
creates mutual confidence amongst 
them ; to suppress all schools or 
meetings for discussion; to endea- 
vour to keep the people strangers to 
each other, for knowledge increases 
mutual confidence; to support sla- 
very ; to reduce the subjects to po- 
verty; to keep the poor well em- 
ployed,t and to increase taxation. 

e pass on now to the elimination 
of Aristotle’s views upon education ; 
and we premise at the outset that he 
regards this question of sufficient im- 


tT Politic. iv., cap. 13,1297» 2. 
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portance, and so closely connected 
with the well-being of a state, that 
he places it in his system as the tran- 
sition from Ethics to Politics. 

When concluding his masterly 
exposition of the nature and theory 
of virtue, he adds that although he 
has exhausted that subject, yet his 
original plan was not completed, since 
the theorising and even knowledge 
of virtue are not sufficient; but 
virtue must be practical, must enter 
into the life of the individual and 
realise itself in his actions. Noman 
can be made good by treatises. What, 
then, is to be done to work this in- 
ternal xaéapois of human nature ? 

Some have thought that men be- 
come good by nature, some by prac- 
tice, and others by teaching ; but 
Nature does not depend upon us, but 
is an impulse arising in the indivi- 
dual from a certain divine cause ; 
and reasoning will not universally 
avail inthis matter, but the soul of 
the hearer must first be thoroughly 
worked through—made receptive of 
virtue by habits, just as the soil is by 
cultivation made receptive of the 
seed which it nourishes. This crea- 
tion of an internal receptivity of the 
soul for virtue, which is education, 
should be commenced at childhood, 
and, therefore, enforced by law, since 
it is one of the most important 
branches of legislation, and impera- 
tive duty of alegislator. So we find in 
the later work, the Politics, Aristotle 
urges this upon the attention of the 
legislator, as the best means of bring- 
ing the state into unity, which can 
only be effected by subjecting educa- 
tion to law. 

In a subsequent portion of the 
work, he says, that of all momenta 
which go towards the completion and 
perpetuation of the state, the educa- 
tion of the young is the greatest— 
they should be educated in keeping 
with the form of the state in which 
they are placed—that is, if the state 
be a democracy or an oligarchy the 
youth should be educated accord- 
ingly ; if this be not done all other 


¢ Aristotle attributes to this motive some of the most renowned works oi the 
ancient world—the Pyramids of Egypt, the votive edifices of the Cypselide, the 
Temple of the Olympian Zeus, built by the Pisistratide, and the Works of 
Polycrates at Samos. All these undertakings were to:effect one and the same thing: 
the occupation and impoverishing of the subjects. Polit. v., cap. 11, 1313” 21. 
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measures, all other !aws for the pre- 
servation of the state, will fail. 

This education should not be di- 
rected towards mere utility, but to- 
wards ennobling the nature. The 
necessity for this Aristotle enforces 
by 2 psychological reason. The soul 
ot man, he says, is divided into two 
parts—that which possesses reason 
“© rovov éxeiv” and that which does 
not, but is capable of obeying rea- 
son ‘*wépos eaovoy ;” and according to 
the virtues of these two soul-phases, 
man is defined as being good: no 
man can, therefore, doubt that the 
end subsists in the superior of these 
two phases ; and, therefore, it is ne- 
cessary that the statesman, when 
compiling his laws, should keep this 
psychological dichotomy* in view, 
and extend his legislation to the dif- 
ferent parts of the soul, and their 
actions more particularly to the su- 
perior phase and its phenomena ; and 
so in the same manner should educa- 
tion be regulated to develop the su- 
perior phase of the soul, which is to 
rule the inferior. 

In the practical development of his 

stem, Aristotle lays down two pe- 
riods of education— the one from 
seven years of age to the time of boy- 
hood, and the other from this period 
to the age of twenty-one. In early 
a children should be carefully 

ept from everything loose and offen- 
sive to good manners. Four things 
are essential to the education of 
children : gymnastics, music, read- 
ing, and some add painting, as read- 
ing and painting are taught from 
being of practical use in life: gym- 
nastics as tending to produce cou- 
rage: but music, though not an ab- 
solute necessity, yet should be taught, 
not, like the others, with a view to 
proper employment, but that the sub- 
ject might enjoy leisure honourably. 

Aristotle lays great stress upon 
bodily exercises, and that was a pro- 
minent feature in the education of 
the Greeks, who adopted it not only 
from ethical but from psychological 
reasons, from their clear comprehen- 


* Polit. vii. cap. 14, p. 1333° 16. 
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sion of the connexion between the 
soul and the body and their mutual 
influence. There can be no doubt 
that this physical training contri- 
buted not only to the proverbial 
beauty of the Greek physique, but 
also to their intellectual vigour and 
vitality. , 

He lays great stress also upon the 
teaching,of music as a means of 
xabeaoois of the feelings. The three 
ends of education are attained by its 
use—instruction, amusement, and 
the proper enjoyment of leisure, for 
relaxation is pleasant and useful as ‘‘a 
medicine for that uneasiness which 
ensues upon labour.”’+ 

The love and practice of music 
contributes also to the happiness of 
social life, for a happy life must be 
pleasant as well as honourable ; and 
music is, therefore, admitted as hav- 
ing the power of inspiring joy : for 
all those pleasures which are harm- 
less are not only conducive to the 
end of life, but serve also as relaxa- 
tions. 

This high value of music does not 
rest upon the ground of mere relaxa- 
tion (for there is in music a certain 
physical pleasure appreciable by all 
ages and temperaments), but it hasa 
higher influence still which affects 
the morals and the soul, xpd ré Hos 
GuyTeives xb mpos Thy Wuxyny. 

The secret operation of this influ- 
ence in the soul is thus delineated. 
It acts upon it as an inspiration, and 
this inspiration works an emotion in 
the moral capacity of the soul—that 
is, excites the morality which is in 
the soul. Hence it is that all who 
listen to imitations, although they 
may not be accompanied by rhyme 
or melody, yet sympathise with them. 
Now, as it is one of the peculiarities 
of music to belong to the agreeable ; 
and as virtue consists in the right use 
of enjoyment, love and hatred; so 
we must endeavour most earnestly to 
attain to a correct judgment concern- 
ing the proper appreciation of good 
manners and noble actions. But the 
imitations of such virtues as‘indigna- 


For a more complete development of this 


dichotomy of the soul and its ethical significance, see Ethic., Nicom. i. 13, 1102 27. 
Eberhard, die Aristotelische Definition der Seele und ihr Werth fir die Gegenwart, 
Berlin, 1868, pp. 40, 45. Fischer, de Principiis Aristotelice de Anima Doctrina, 


Erlangen, 1845, p. 8. 


“Sumonam denique animibus formam vontichy Yuxnv in- 


telligit, quum vous sive mens, veram hominis cum sui, Dei mundique conscii vitam- 
efficiat.’’ Trendelenberg, de Anima Commentarius, Jens, 1833, p. 203. 
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tion and meekness, bravery and mo- 
deration, and all other affections of 
the soul, are most appropriately rea- 
lised in rythm and melody. Expe- 
rience proves this ; for our whole soul 
is changed when we listen to such 
music, and this peculiar habit of suf- 
fering or enjoying similarities has a 
close affinity to the reality thus re- 
presented ; for if anyone is pleased 
with the image of any person, though 
that pleasure may arise only from its 
beauty, yet the admirer would be 
still more pleased with the reality of 
the quality thus represented in its 
living personality. From all this it 
is evident, says Aristotle, that music 
exerts an extraordinary influence 
over the mind : that it has the power 
of influencing the soul morally, and, 
if so, then it should form a portion 
of the education of youth. ‘That, 
age, too, is most adapted to such a 
study, for youth is reluctant to attend 
to anything that is not agreeable, and 
music is one of the most agreeable 
things : for which reason Aristotle 
says the rattle “ raarayay,” which 
Archytas invented for children, was a 
capital invention, in that it prevented 
them from breaking things in the 
house, for children cannot sit still : 
so this musical education is an ex- 
cellent rattle for youth. So great is 
Aristotle’s appreciation of the sooth- 
ing and purifying influence of music, 
especially of sacred music, that he 
says it soothes the mind of the lis- 
teners, and renders them as composed 
as though they had sought the art of 
the physician.* The most violent 
passions are thus cured, and, there- 
fore, the music which has such a 
power of purifying the soul is the 
most harmless pleasure that can be 
enjoyed. 

We proceed to examine the theory 
of domestic life, as developed in the 
works of Aristotle. In keeping with 
his usual custom, he points out the 
necessity of a union of the male and 
female, and defines it as of all others 
the most natural. By this law all 
nature is perpetuated ; but with 
animals this natural desire is not 
under the guidance of reason, is 
aardyws. With man, however, the male 


and the female co-operate from higher 
motives, that of living together hap- 
pily, and to secure for themselves 
in old age the grateful assistance of 
their children. This higher law in 
humanity is the result of a divine 
preordination.t 

Domestic rule may be divided into 
three phases — the despotic, the 
fatherly, and the marital, for a man 
rules over his will politically, and 
over his child imperially, since the 
male is by nature more fitted for 
leadership than the female. 

The royalty of the father over the 
children is thus illustrated: ‘‘ The 
government of children should be 
kingly, for the power of the father 
over the child is founded both on 
affection and security, and this is 
the form of that paternally royal 
supremacy of which Homer speaks 
when he styles Jupiter— 


‘* Father of men and gods.” 


that is, king over all, for a king must 
be different by nature, but the same 
in race ; and such is the case in the 
relation of the elder to the younger, 
the father to the child.’’! 

This distinction of the elder and 
stronger is in no way a tyrannical 
one, but is based upon natural and 
psychological principles : it arises, in 
fact, fromthe very nature of the soul, 
in which there is one part that rules, 
and another that obeys; and these 
divisions are different in different 
cases ; for in the slave there can be 
no deliberating faculty, in the wo- 
man it is weak, and in the child im- 
perfect ; and, therefore, as regards 
moral virtues the case must be dif- 
ferent in each, in that each only re- 
quires that portion which is requisite 
tor its sphere ; so that although moral 
virtue is common to all, still the 
temperance, courage, and justice of 
each must be different, the courage 
of man consisting in command, and 
that of a woman in obedience. 

Still, in spite of this natural infe- 
riority in physical and mental 
strength, Aristotle declares empha- 
tically, that the woman is no slave 
to the man, and must be treated 


* Polit. viii. 7, 1342 8. 
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an independent character, will, and 
consciousness ; but the distinction is 
based upon a far more important 
foundation, and arises from a far 
higher cause. The reason why the 
woman was made weaker to the man 
lies in the necessity that she, by her 
weakness and fear, might be adapted 
to preserve property, while the man, 
by his determination and bravery, 
might be equally adapted to acquire 
and defend it.* 

So true is all this, and so natural 
is this distinction, and so utterly in 
keeping is it with the perfect freedom 
of the woman, that Aristotle goes so 
far as to say that in every state where 
women were treated as slaves, the 
men must have been by their very 
natures slaves themselves, for the 
free can only unite with the free. 

In his history of animals, he argues 
this point from the analogy of na- 
ture. Even amongst animals the fe- 
male is more gentle and more mis- 
chievous, more impetuous and more 
capable of rearing the young, than 
the male, who, on the contrary, is 
more courageous, fiercer, and less 
treacherous than the female. So also 
the woman is more compassionate 
than the man, more inclined to weep- 
ing, more malicious, querulous, and 
scandal-loving, and yet more pene- 
trating. The female is also more 
desponding than the male, not easily 
disposed to hope, more credulous, 
more retentive in memory, more vi- 
gilant, yet inactive, and requires 
less nourishment than the male.+ 

Thus, as the woman has more feel- 
ing and less strength than the man, 
according to the Aristotelian defini- 
tion, so she has her peculiar domain, 
the household, whilst the domain of 
the man is-the world. In this domes- 
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tic domain, her work is to conserve 
the gains of the man, to rear children, 
and, by the soothing influence of do- 
mestic peace, to contribute a large 
share to the happiness of the man. 
In this domain, also, she is to be 
treated by the man as a free being, 
with a will and disposition of her own, 
or,as he elsewhere defines it, the 
relation of aman to his wife in the 
home is analogous to the aristocra- 
tical form of government, in that the 
husband governs according to right, 
and cver those matters which are 
fitting for a husband; but matters 
which are peculiar to the wife he 
gives up to her. Were the man to 
rule in all things, he would change 
the rule into an oligarchy, since he 
does it beyond his mght, and not by 
virtue of his superiority. But some- 
times wives, if they are heiresses 
éxixanpou,t gain the ascendancy ; but 
this arises not from their own merit, 
but from their wealth, and the power 
which accompanies it, as is the case 
in oligarchies. There is also a pos- 
sibility of a democracy arising in a 
family, that is where there is no 
master, or where the master is weak, 
and the power belongs to each “‘ ¢v rss 
adsoreros trav oixnosay xal gy ais 
dabevis 6 dpywy, xal Exaorw eZovcln.” 
(Ethic. Nicom. viii. 12, p. 1161* 5.) 
But Aristotle continues to estab- 
lish the right of the wife to be treated 
honourably by the husband as regards 
the marriage tie ; and he declares that 
the greatest injury a husband can 
offer to a wife is his cohabitations 
out of doors “ ai dvpale cuvovalcs.” 
Elsewhere we have a graphic pic- 
ture of the development of domestic 
life in the household. There mutual 
love is to be the predominating prin- 
ciple, the guide and rule of life. 





* Revelation solves this mystery more clearly, though Aristotle defines the de- 





pendent relation of the woman to the man very closely in keeping with what we 
read in Genesis: that man was not created like animals, in pairs collaterally, but 
that the woman draws her existence entirely from the being of the man, in that God 
made her out of the man’s bone and flesh. For a further exposition of this, and 
its bearing upon the ultimate abolition of the distinction of sex in the glorification 
of the resurrection, see the epoch-making work of Hoffmann, Weissagung und 
Erfullung, Nordlingen, 1841. Erste Hilfte, p.66. Such abolition being solemnly 
declared by Christ (Luke xx. 34-36); and by Paul, as already effected in the 
relation of Man to God in Christ (Galat. iii. 28), and in the still more emphatic 
passage (I. Cor. vi. 13.), where he says that God shall destroy the «xo:Ala. 

+ Hist. Animal ix. 1, p. 608° 10. Polit. I., 5, p. 1254” 13. C&comic. I. 3, 
1343» 30, 

t At Athens the ém:xAngos was an only daughter who inherited the property 
of both parents. In this case the nearest male relative might claim her in mar- 
j riage.—Demosthenes ep) Suuuod: A. 
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The love of parents towards their 
children arises from the intimate 
connexion between them, in that the 
children are a part of themselves; they 
have proceeded from them, and by 
separation become another self,* and 
such love is of longer duration than 
that of-children towards their pa- 
rents, for the latter love them from 
the time of their birth, but the love 
of children only commences with the 
dawn of consciousness and intelli- 
gence. Mothers love their children 
with a deeper affection than fathers, 
from this natural reason. We all feel 
a greater affection for what we have 
acquired with labour, as those who 
have earned their money love it more 
than those who have inherited it ; 
and for this reason mothers are more 
attached to their children than 
fathers, having brought them forth 
with pain, and they have a greater 
certainty that they are their own xa 
earrov iowow ort atta». (Ethic. 
Nicom. ix. 7.) 

The love of children towards pa- 
rents arises from the same cause, the 
fact that they have proceeded from 
them, and their love for their parents 
is similar to that of men towards the 
gods—as it were, a love of oe 
pre-eminently good and superior : an 
as all benefits come to men from the 
gods, so all benefits come to children 
through their parents, who are also 
the cause of their existence, who rear, 
protect, and educate them.’ 

There is also a love of brethren, 
which arises from their having sprung 
from a common stock : hence the ex- 
pressions “‘the same blood,” ‘*‘ the same 
root.’’ They are in one sense the same, 
though individually distinct: they 
love each other from birth, and being 
brought up and educated together, 
they easily contract affection for each 
other. There is also a mutual love 
of cousins, from being of the same 
stock, but amongst these the affec- 
tion is modified by the distance from 
the parent stock. 

The love between husband and wife 
has already been defined as arising 
from nature, but the grand distinc- 
tion between animals and man is, 
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that the latter is inclined to live in 
pairs, rather than in the mass and 
in common, inasmuch as the family 
precedes the state, and is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary to it. Animals, 
however, proceed no further than the 
fulfilment of the natural impulse to- 
wards procreation. There is no fa- 
mily amongst animals, but man and 
woman associate, not merely for the 
sake of procreation, but for the af- 
fairs of life: and another distinction 
between men and animals is, that 
with husband and wife children are 
a great bond, a common bond of 
union, and a common good to both. 

In the system of Aristotle there is 
no room for any development of men 
out of animals: he repeatedly deli- 
neates the great gap between the 
highest form of animal development 
and the lowest of man. The former 
are guided by blind instinct, but with 
the latter every natural actis bound up 
— a moral and social object and 
end. 

We now approach the problem as 
to which form of government is best : 
and to ascertain what Aristotle really 
teaches about democracy. 

The leading passages upon the de- 
finition of government in its different 
forms, and the gradual degeneracy of 
each into its opposite, are contained in 
the third book of the Politics, and the 
eighth of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
They contain a unity of teaching. He 
a government into three forms. 

1.. A kingdom or monarchy, Bacinrssa. 
. An aristocracy, éo:croxparia, and, 

3. A polity, or Free State, xoarreic 
or tipoxparixy, That the Timo- 
cracy is the same as the Polity is 
clear from what follows—the third is 
properly called a timocracy in that 
it is based on property (r:nu«), but 
the majority are accustomed to call 
ita Polity.t Each of these forms is 
subject to corruption and degene- 
racy, and each follows a form of de- 
generacy analogous to its nature. A 
monarchy or a kingdom governed by 
one person for the common good de- 
generates into a tyranny—that is, a 
state where the good of one man is 
the object of the government, or, as 


‘ , , ea potter eel ge 
rexve QDirovaty as sevrovs ra yup && avray, olov sTEp0e 


aurol Te » xsxwpiabas. —Ethic. Nicom. viii. 14, p. 1612 27. 

+ Tpern a 4 aro Timnwaroy hy tipoxparingy Asyesv, olxsion Daverces ; 
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he detines it in the Ethics, the king 
attends to the benefit of his subjects : 
the tyrant to his own benefit. This is 
a degeneracy of monarchy—the tran- 
sition of the kingly power to a lower 
form in which a bad king becomes a 
tyrant.* 

An Aristocracy, or a government by 
the few, and those the Jest, degene- 
rates into an oligarchy, or a state go- 
verned still bya few, only the dad. In 
the Ethics, he says, this transition 
occurs through the wickedness of 
those in power, who distribute the 
offices of the state without reference 
to merit, keeping the best things for 
themselves, 

A Polity or Timocracy—that is, 
where the citizens who have property 
direct the affairs of state to the public 
good—degenerates into a democracy, 
in which the supreme power is vested 
in the hands of those who possess no 
means, but are poor.t 

Yet, in spite of all this, which 
appears to be a. polemic against de- 
mocracy, we find Aristotle repeatedly 
insisting that that form of govern- 
ment is less injurious to the state. 
In the fourth book of his Politics he 
defines the most injurious form of 
government to be the transition of 
monarchy into a tyranny : the next 
most injurious is the oligarchy, and 
the least injurious the democracy. 
And, still further in the Ethics, he says 
the democratical form is the least vi- 
cious, because its constitutional prin- 
ciples are but slightly changed. Is 
this a contradiction? The solution 
of the difficulty is to be found in Aris- 
totle’s own explanation of this appa- 
rent inconsistency. 

Before stating his explanation we 
must premise that he viewed an ab- 
solute monarchy as seriously defec- 
tive, in that it involved the question 
whether the law should be supreme 
or the will of one man. First, it is 
not natural that one man should be 
supreme over all citizens, since the 
state arises out of equals: for nature 
demands that a certain right for a 
certain rank should exist in every 

uomunity, consequently it is just 
us much the duty ot men to submit to 


* Ethic. Nicom. viii. 12, 1160” 7. 
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rule as to assume it ; for order is law 
(4 yao ratis yowoc), and it is far 
better that the law should be supreme 
than anyone of the citizens. He, 
therefore, who helps to make the law 
supreme, makes both God and the 
laws supreme ; but he who helps to 
invest man with power, hands it over 
to a wild beast, for desire makes him 
such, aud passion perverts those who 
are in power though they be the best 
of men: wherefore law is reason 
purged of desire—didrep dvev dpekews 
yous G vouos tors. (Polit. iii. 16, 
1287* 28.) 

The apparent contradiction of Aris- 
totle’s teaching finds its solution in 
his peculiar view of a true and false 
democracy. We shall be aided in 
our investigation if we briefly de- 
lineate what he describes as indica- 
tions or motives to a democracy. 
They are of three kinds: 1. Where 
the poor are in ascendancy there is 
a tendency to that kind of demo- 
cracy which necessitates the de- 
struction of the rich. 

2. Where the agriculturists are 
in the ascendancy there is an incli- 
nation to a better kind of democracy. 

3. But where the mechanics or 
hired labourers are in the ascendant, 
there is a tendency to the very 
worst form of democracy. 

But: Aristotle’s true democracy 
appears to combine the advantages 
of the monarchy and aristocracy 
without their evils: it is a demo- 
cracy in which the laws take the 
place of the king, and even of the 
** gpiorot,” the good few of the aris- 
tocracy ; for he says there are de- 
mocracies where every man who is 
not under the law has a share in the 
government, though the law is still 
supreme. There are also others 
where every one whois a citizen has 
this privilege, but here the govern- 
ment is in the law. There is, how- 
ever, another where all the people 
are supreme, but not the law: and 
this occurs when everything is de- 
termined by a majority of votes, and 
not by the law—a state of things 
Seemed about by demagogues. But 
where a democracy is subject to 
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law there is no room for dema- 
gogues, and the state offices are filled 
by men of worth; but where supre- 
macy is not vested in the laws, there 
demagogues abound. This is a spu- 
rious democracy, which, after all, 1s 
only another form of tyranny ; for 
when the people possess absolute 
power they soon become despotical, 
and flatterers are in favour; and this 
kind of democracy is analogous to 
tyranny, in that both exercise a 
despotism over others better than 
themselves: their legislation also is 
equally despotic : the decrees of 
this false democracy are the same 
as the edicts of a tyranny ; and the 
popular demagogue is the same as 
the tyrant’s flatterer, for these forms 
of government, the tyrannical and 
the pseudo-democratical, abound 
with flatterers and demagogues. 
Such state of things may be justly 
condemned, for it is no true demo- 
cracy, and wherever the govern- 
ment is not vested in the laws there 
can be no real freedom—for the 
laws should be supreme above all 
things : so that a state in which 


everything is settled by the votes of 
the people is not a democracy in the 


proper sense of the term, for a de- 
cree by votes cannot be universal. 
In fact, Aristotle’s democracy is a 
form of state in which every one is 
free, though all are subject to the 
law ; or in other words, a state 
where the freedom of the individual 
revolves without the circle of other 
men’s rights. 

We shall conclude this investiga- 
tion by briefly delineating the out- 
line of Aristotle’s model state: we 
use the words model in contradis- 
tinction from ideal, as it implies suh- 
stance, and is more in keeping with 
the method of Aristotle, whose con- 
ception of a state was not based 
upon speculative ideas like that of 
Plato, but upon a critical examina- 
tion of other states, conducted with 
a view to eliminate what was good 
in them as a substantial foundation 
for his own construction. We have 
his authority for this distinction. 
Alluding to Plato’s idealism, he 
speaks apologetically for his oppo- 


* If we had not Aristotle’s statement, we might conclude t!at the 
was a popular discourse, from its style and composition. 
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sition to His great Master—‘ The 
inquiry into what is meant by an 
universal good,” he says, “ is in- 
volved in difficulties, since thosewho 
are our friends have introduced the 
doctrine of ideas ; but perhaps it 
would be better, and, in fact, ne- 
cessary for the preservation of truth, 
that we should abandon our private 
feelings, especially as we are philo- 
sophers, and though dear to us, yet 
it is a sacred duty to prefer truth.” 
(Ethic, Nicom. I. 4, 1096*, 11.) 
Acting upon this golden rale, 
Aristotle proceeding to delineate 
the outlines of his model state, first 
lays down some general principles. 
Before the question as to the best 
form of state can be answered, the 
best form of life must be ascertained; 
for as long as this remains unde- 
cided, so long will the former be 
uncertain. It must also be settled 
as to whether this form of life must 
be the same for the people collec- 
tively in a state as for the individual, 
or different in either case. Concern- 
ing the kind of goods necessary to 
happiness, Aristotle resumes what 
he said on this point in his work on 
Rhetoric, which he calls one of his 
exoteric discourses.* These are the 
classes of benefits necessary to the 
happiness of the individual. 1. 
Externul goods ra ixros dyada. 2. 
Those which concern the body ra éy 
7 oawert. 3. And those which 
apply to the soul ra iv ry Loxn2— 
virtue. So that as regards the 
happy life it does not depend 
upon external goods, since it is not 
by the possession of these a man 
acquires virtue ; but it-is only 
through virtue he can attain to 
these things, and, therefore, the 
happy life is realised more fre- 
quently by those whose morals are 
pure, and whose understandings are 
cultivated, and who have only 
a moderate acquisition of external 
goods than by those who have an 
abun‘ance of these things but are 
deficient in morality. In this—he 
adds, taking a higher ground—we 
have the example of God Himself, 
who is completely happy, not from 
the possession of external goods, but 
--e——— 
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because He is in His own nature 
absolutely good.* 

Therefore we may conclude that 
the happiest and best life of man, as 
an individual and a citizen, is a life 
of virtue, so far attended with ex- 
ternal goods as to enable him to 
perform virtuous actions. But this 
virtue must not be passive, it must 
be realised in action, for happiness 
consists not so much in contempla- 
tive virtue as in a life of virtuous 
activity, and all this applies as well 
to the state as to each individual 
member of the state, for were it 
otherwise then neither would God 
nor the universe be perfect. 

We now come to the constitution 
of the state, and the first canon laid 
down is as regards population,which 
should not be too large nor too 
small, fora great city and a popu- 
lous one are not the same things, 
just asa ship a span long or two 
furlongs is not a ship for practical 
use, but only when of the proper 
size, for either by its excessive 
smallness or excessive largeness 
sailing would become impossible; so 
is it with a state, the greater number 
of its inhabitants the greater will 
be the city, and the difficulty of go- 
verning it,so thatthere must be some 
bound to secure good government. 

A well-conditioned state is also 
one which is self-sufficient, which is 
capable of supplying its inhabitants 
with all the necessaries of life. A 
maritime position has its advantages 
and its disadvantages; the latter 
consists in the accession of a number 
of foreign merchants, and who have 
been brought up under a different 
form of government which might 
lead to difficulties ; but its advan- 
tage consists in the impetus given 
to commerce, both export and im- 
port—that is, a state oad import 
from other countries what does not 
grow in its own, and export what 
is superfluous of its own produc- 
tions. Subject to these conditions, 
Aristotle is in favour of free trade, 
that is the limitation of imports to 

roducts not native; but he adds 
urther, that the object of a nation’s 
commerce should be to supply its 
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own deficiencies, simply not for the 
mere sake of gain, and not to turn 
the country into an open market-place 
for foreigners. 

Climatic influence upon the de- 
velopment of national characteristics 
is not overlooked. He points out 
that in his day (as now) the peoples 
who live in cold countries, as in the 
northern part of Europe, are full of 
courage, but, deficient in reflection 
and art, they consequeutly remain 
in a state of freedom; and having 
no conception of political life, are 
not in a position to subdue neigh- 
bouring countries. But the Asiatics, 
though adapted for reflection and 
art, are wanting in courage, and 
therefore continually exist in a state 
of subjection and slavery. But the 
Greeks, from their physical position, 
possessed both these advantages : 
they were at once reflective and 
courageous ; they, therefore, were 
free, and -would have been able to 
conquer the whole world if they 
could only have been united into 
one state. ‘ 

There are six things absolutely ne- 
cessary for a state—food, arts, arms, 
a certain revenue, the care of the 
service of the gods (which Aristotle 
calls chief of all), and, finally, a court 
to settle civil and criminal causes. 

Though the freedom of the indi- 
vidual was secured in this democracy 
of Aristotle, still the natural dis- 
tinction of man from man was not 
obliterated : there would still be 
rich and poor, wise and foolish, 
strong characters and weak ; or as 
the philosopher says, husbandmen 
and artisans, counsellors and judges; 
and the question arises whether all 
these should in turn occupy the 
public offices? He remarks that in 
some states this happens, but in 
others not; in an ordinary demo- 
eracy the whole community shares 
everything, but in an oligarchy it is 
different. Impressed by the abso- 
lute necessity of these natural and 
intellectual distinctions, Aristotle 
decides upon infusing an element 
of the oligarchy into the constitu- 
tion of his democracy, and concludes 
that as the problem is to settle what 


* Aristotle’s words receive the confirmation of a far higher authority (see 
Matthew vi. 25-33), where external benefits are promised to him who first seeks 
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is the best state, and as it has been 
already settled that it is such a state 
where the citizens are happy, and 
as happiness depends upon virtue, it 
becomes clear that those who lead 
an artisan or commercial life are not 
fitted for the administration of state 
affairs, for such a life is ignoble and 
opposed to virtue :* nor should the 
agriculturists share the government, 
in that leisure is absolutely neces- 
sary to the development, both of 
virtue and political activity. 

The very nature of the human 
constitution makes it impossible 
that the soldier, the senator, and the 
judge can interchange their offices : 
different employments require dif- 
ferent abilities, and where practical 
wisdom or physical energy are want- 
ing such offices must be given to 
different people. One other class 
of persons are still to be enumerated 
as necessary to a state—the priests 
whose rank is manifest for a field 
labourer, or a mechanic ought never 
to be made a priest, and as regards 
the citizens they should reverence 
the gods. But since the adminis- 
trative portion of the citizens are 
divided into those who bear arms 
and those who deliberate, and as we 
have demonstrated the necessity of 
a public worship of the gods, so the 
administration of this worshipshould 
be allotted tothosewho are advanced 
in years, and who should be released 
from the cares of business. 

Of such elements should the state 
be composed. that is, of tillers of 
the soil, artists, and hired servants : 
but the organic divisions of the 
state are the protective and delibe- 
rative orders (soldiers and coun- 
sellors). And each of these classes is 
in itself separate, only the separa- 
tion is on the one hand ever continu- 
ing, but on the other only partial. 

The concluding portion of Aris- 
totle’s state plan embraced the ques- 
tions concerning education which we 
have already examined : one thing 
only remains worthy of note, that is 
the prominence given to physical 
training in Aristotle’s system of edu- 
cation. This was in keeping with the 
universal intuition of the Greek, 
whose early education began not with 
intellectual but with physical ex- 
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ercises, the effect of which upon the 
national physique we may glean from 
the beauty of their statues. 

Though the soul received its due 
prominence in the philosophical spe- 
culations of the schools, yet the body 
was not neglected as the soul-bearer 
by the administrators of education, 
and in keeping with this intuition, 
Aristotle connects the physical with 
the moral training in an inseparable 
unity. Both the useful and the ele- 
vated should be kept in view in edu- 
cation, and in such a manner that 
the nobler aim should preponderate 
over the mere utilitarian, for, says 
Aristotle, in one of his golden sen- 
tences, *‘ the incessant search after 
the profitable is the least suitable to 
the great-souled and the free ;’ and 
thus it is evident that in the educa- 
tion of a child morals should precede 
reasoning, and the cultivation of the 
body should precede that of the intel- 
lect, and therefore the first master 
to whom a boy should be subjected 
are the professors of the gymnastic 
art. 

But this is only a precedence of 
order, the most important part of 
education is the moral : it is not the 
mere animal courage of a wolf or wild 
beast that will face any great danger, 
but rather that of a good man. This 
was the great defect of the Lacede- 
monians, who severed the ethical 
from the physical, and made their 
children fierce by severe bodily train- 
ing, but by neglecting their moral 
and intellectual education made them, 
though useful for one purpose of 
citizenship, utterly useless for all 
other purposes. 

But it is universally admitted that 
gymnastic exercises are most advan- 
tageous, and there is a perfect una- 
nimity both as to their use and 
method of application. 

From various portions of this work 
of Aristotle we may trace, step by 
step, his theory of the physical and 
mental training of a child. 

When the child is born, its nourish- 
ment must depend entirely upon the 
strength of its body : milk is the most 
fitting food to promote strength in 
the bodies of men and animals. In 
order to prevent their limbs from be- 
coming crooked, people in his day 
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used machines which kept their body 
straight.* It is useful also in thisearl 
period to accustom them to the cold, 
for such inurement is beneficial both 
to the bodily health and the fitness 
for the labour of war. Even the bar- 
barians for this purpose dip their 
children in the rivers, and the Celts 
clothe them lightly ; if this be done 
at once, and gradually, children can 
be made accustomed to anything. 
From this early childhood up to 
the age of five, children should be 
taught nothing mentally, lest it 
should hinder the growth of the body , 
but sufficient exercise should be used 
to help on this bodily development. 
And when the intellectual and mo- 
ral training commences, great care 
should be exercised by their precep- 
tors as to the tales they read and 
hear. Their teachers should also 
watch over the mode of life, and keep 
them from the company of slaves ; to 
banish from their presence and hear- 
ing all indecent sights and narrations, 
for, says Aristotle, from the permis- 
sion to see or to speak whatever is 
shameful there soon arises the desire 
of doing it, and this more especially 
amongst youth. This education is to 
be pursued at home up to the age of 
seven years, and then the youth is to 
be taken to witness such spectacles as 
they will hereafter have toshare ; and 
during even this further period (7 
to 21) the youth should be kept from 
al] Iambic plays or comedies; from 
hearing, or seeing anything obscene ; 
and should be allowed only to see the 
statues of those gods which the law al- 
lots for youthful worship. The re- 
mainder of his education is to extend 
over this period from 7 to 21 years of 


e 

We see in all this the prominence 
given to physical training, and that it 
should form an independent and pri- 
mary factor of education ; and we con- 
clude by adding the psychological 
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reason which Aristotle gives for 
this. 

It is not at all fitting to work the 
intellect and the body at one time ; 
for the result will be a contrary in- 
fluence ; the labour of the body im- 
peding the intellect, and that of the 
intellect the body. 

We must conclude with only a few 
remarks on the object of this inves- 
tigation. We have prefaced this pa- 

er with some valuable words uttered 

y one who was thoroughly imbued 
with the Aristotelian spirit, who had 
drunk deeply at that fountain of 
thought ; who freely shared the high 
conception which Aristotle had of 
humanity, its struggles, its aim, its 
end. We agree heartily with them 
that Aristotle is too much neg- 
lected, not only by scientific men, 
but by politicians ; and that, although 
to the eternal honour of Oxford, the 
study of Aristotle has been persistent- 
ly maintained in that University un- 
broken with a loving faith ever since 
the revival of his philosophy in the 
West, yet he is too much neglected ; 
partly, perhaps, from his close empi- 
rical reasoning and concise style. 

By endeavouring to eliminate some- 
thing from this great work of his the 
Politics, and its affiliated work, the 
Ethics, we do not profess to hold him 
up as an absolute authority upon the 
vital questions of this age, but we 
think his opinions are worthy of at- 
tention ; for, although ages differ in 
form, yet, in their origin and nature, 
they rest upon the same foundation 
principles: human nature in itself is 
unchangeable, it only changes in 
form. Consequently, an investigation 
into the origin of family life, and its 
further development into state life, 
with its manifold phenomena, con- 
ducted by one of the most practical 
and least speculative thinkers in the 
world, is certainly worthy of atten- 
tion. 
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THE LOCAL NOMENCLATURE OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


A REVIVAL IN CELTIC LITERATURE, 


Tue local nomenclature of a country, 
when correctly explained, throws 
much light on the natural features of 
localities when the names were first 
given, and consequently indicates ar- 
tificial changes subsequently made. 
It also points to the dispossessions 
and successions that have occurred, 
preserves the names of notabilities of 
former eras, the memory of battles, 
and, in many cases, establishes the 
names of the founders of ecclesiastical 
buildings. We might adduce many 
more instances of the usefulness of 
the study of local nomenclature, but 
opportunities for that purpose will 
occur as we proceed. 

Mr. Joyce has done good service to 
Treland by treating, with perfect 
knowledge of the name—places of the 
country, and the different subjects 
arising therefrom. Colonel Robert- 
sop, with equal zeal and intimate 
knowledge of his country’s history 
and her native language, has achieved 
the same good work for Scotland. 
Mr. Glennie devoted his attention in 
chief to the names left by the Britons 
in South Scotland, and now Mr. Ed- 
munds brings out a goodly volume 
explaining the local names of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

All the local names of Ireland, with 
few exceptions, have remained since 
its early occupation by families of the 
Gael, whether Firbolgs, Danaans, or 
Milesians. With an extensive know- 
ledge of Irish history and Irish 
speech, and free access to the MSS. 
in our academies and colleges, Mr. 
Joyce could scarcely make a mistake. 
All of the hilly country of Scotland 
has long been occupied by, the de- 
scendants of the warlike Picts and 
Scots. The Picts occupied the country 
before the Irish Scots got a footing 
of any consequence. Both were fami- 
lies of the pre-historic Gaelic race, 
and their dialects differed. The Irish 
Gaelic got the ascendency, and every 
local uame in the Highlands can_be 
explained from a good Irish dic- 
tionary. Thus Colonel Robertson’s 
task was comparatively easy. It cer- 
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tainly required an intimate know- 
ledge of the past history, and the 
language of the country, diligence, 
and zeal, and all these good gifts the 
ardent scion of some early family of 
the Clan Donachy possesses. 

Washington Irving, in his History 
of New York, the most pleasant his- 
torical burlesque that ever was writ- 
ten, tells us how the Yaukees having 
squatted on a field below the walls of 
New Amsterdam, added annoyance 
to the sin of robbery by the planting 
of onions thereon. So that the poor 
Dutch folk walking on their ramparts 
could not even look in that direction 
without tears being extracted from 
their eyes by the pungent vapour 
coming from the pestilent bulbs. 
Now, the western portion of South 
Scotland was occupied in the first 
century of our era by the ancient 
Britons, Colonel Robertson says, by 
the aid of Agricola’s soldiers. The 
eastern portion, some centuries later, 
by a Teuton race, and these peoples 
caused some confusion by aflixing 
names taken from their own tongues 
on certain localities, Still, many of 
the local names in a broad belt from 
the Firth of Solway to the mouth of 
the Tay are decidedly Gaelic. We can 
imagine the author of the Caledonian 
work, sitting on Arthurs Seat or 
Castle Hill, and looking as dissatis- 
fied with the prospect on every side 
—west, north, and. north-west ex- 
cepted—as ever did a gallant soldier 
of New Amsterdam towards the con- 
founded onion plots. 


A GAELIO CLAIM OVERLOOKED. 


Mr. Edmunds has undertaken a 
more difficult task than either of the 
mentioned. 
He explains the names of localities 
possessed in turn by the ancestors of 
the Caledonians and of the living 
Welsh, by the early German intru- 
ders and the Scandinavian Normans.* 
Now there. are many names expres- 
sive of the phinice) features of a 
country which possess common root, 


* Traces of History in the Names of Places, &c., &c. By Plavell Rdmunds. 
London; Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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in different branches of the Teutonic 

and Celtic languages, and it is not 

difficult, under the circumstances, to 

make mistakes in attributing this or 
that name-place to Gael, or Cymry, 

or Angles, or Saxons, or Normans. 

Mr. Edmunds has ignored the almost 
certain occupation of Britain by a 
Gaelic people before the Cymry 

crossed the German Sea or the Strait 
of Dover, and hence he attributes all 
names of Celtic origin to the an- 
cestors of the inhabitants of the Prin- 
cipality. Ifit be objected that we have 
no direct historical proof of this occu- 
pation, seeing that if it ever occurred, 

it must have been in pre-historic 
times, let Colonel Robertson’s two 
essays be studied along with Mr. 

Morley’s English Literature before 
Chaucer. We shall here merely glance 
at one argument in favour of the 

theory. There are in Wales several 
places where a people, urged on to- 

wards the sea-coast, might be ex- 

pected to make a stand, and these all 
bear such names as Gael’s forts, 

Gael’s passes, &c. The Welsh name 

for Holyhead is Carreg Gwyddel, the 

Gael’s rock; and to this day the foxes 

bear the names of Gael’s dogs. His- 

tory and legend alike bear testimony 

toa settled dislike between the two 

great families of the Celts. There is 

every probability that the Gael, thus 

inhospitably pushed into the sea by 

the Cymry, were those Cruithne who 

were cordially welcomed by the dis- 

tant relatives whom they already 
found in possession of Erin, and who 

appointed them territories in the east 

and chiefly the north-east maritime 

districts. Here they were distin- 

guished by the name Cruithne, being 

in fact identical in blood and race 

with the Caledonians, who had been 

forced over the Scottish border. 

We cannot calculate the length of 
time which these changes occupied. 

The Bardic chrovicles mention the 

first Pictish or Cruithne visit as hav-. 
ing occurred during the reign of our 

first Milesian king, who might have 

come from Spain any time between 

the coronation of Saul and the Baby- 

lonish captivity. 


IMPORTANCE OF A KNOWLEDCE OF 
LOCAL NAMES. P 


This neglect of the Gaelic branch 
of the Celtic language is a serious de- 
tect in Mr. Edmunds’ work ; in other 
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respects, we give cordial approbation 
to his research and ability. We 
cannot better submit the importance 
of the study he has selected than in 
his own words : 

**A knowledge of place-names 
seems to me to be essential to a right 
understanding of the history, topo- 
graphy, and antiquities of a country. 
The place-names of any land are the 
footmarks of the races which have 
inhabited it, and are numerous and 
important in proportion to the leugth 
of the stay, and the numerical 
strength of each race. Thus, the 
map supplies a clue to the history, 
and the history explains and confirms 
the hints of the map. While the 
latter gives us dates and details, lead- 
ing incidents, and sketches of cha- 
racter, the former gives localities, 
preserves names of persons and for- 
gotten episodes, and sometimes ex- 
plains obscure allusions. Each is 
incomplete without the other, and, 
together, they form an essential part 
of a good education. In some cases, 
important gaps in history are thus 
supplied ; while, in a still greater 
number, the statements of historians 
receive valuable corroboration. Itis 
certain that the nomenclature of a 
country reflects the fortunes of its 
people; and in this work I have 
taken pains to show, that it not only 
presents distinct records of the suc- 
cessive immigrations of races, but 
reveals, with unerring accuracy, the 
order in which they occurred, and the 
extent of the influence exercised by 
each upon the process of building up 
the people as we now find them.” 

Mr. Edmunds, as wellas Mr. Joyce, 
recommends students to seek for the 
ancient forms of words in instancing 
the snare laid by such names as 
** Amesbury” for incautious ex- 
plorers. It would seem to mean 
** Ame’s Fort ;” but ‘‘Ame” is not 
found in the personal nomenclature 
of any of the ancient peoples who 
held Britain. But, coming at the 
ancient name, Ambrose-byrig, we at 
once select King Aurelius Ambrosius 
as the founder. Students of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History, 
need no information about this 
valiant and wise Celtic monarch. 
The second part of the word belongs 
to the Gaelic, as well as the old Eng- 
lish; its forms being burgh, bru, 
brug, brugh, bruighean; even the 
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Hebrew 4irah must have a common 
derivation. 

The names in England and Wales 
afford a clue to the early settlements 
in the kingdom and Principality. In 
the mountain country west of the 
Severn and Dee, our author indicates 
the presence of British names (he 
might have added Gaelic ones), un- 
modified, except where less or more 
Romanised. Consequently, these 
Britons (with preceding Gaels) were 
the earliest inhabitants of the British 
isle; and none of the Teuton families 
secured a footing among their hill 
fastnesses. ‘*On the seacoast, and 
in the lowlands, the British names of 
places are only to be found here and 
there, hidden beneath an overgrowth 
of Saxon and Norse.” Consequently 
the Britons were the earliest dwellers 
in the land. The Romans, when 
they conquered them, followed them 
into their hills; but the German 
busy-bodies, and Scandinavian rovers 
confined themselves to the low lands 
and sea coasts. 

In the low lands, such names as 
Child’s  Ercall, or Tewkesbury 
(Theoca’s burh), were imposed by the 
German intruders, in whose idiom, as 
still in ours, the possessive case pre- 
ceded the governing word. The man’s 
name also preceded his property in the 
Norse tongue, as in Hubberston 
(Hubba’s town) or Swansea (Swaine’s 
Water, perhaps, Swan’s Lake). Stoke 
Say (Lord Say’s town), Brampton 
Bryan (Bryan’s Broom-town), and 
such terms, where the proprietor’s 
name comes last, were imposed by the 
later Norman chiefs, who had adopted 
the tongue spoken in France during 
the middle ages. Stoke, in one of 
these names, is properly stock or 
stem; whose relation with its off- 
shoots is figured by the town’s con- 
nexion with its neighbourhood. In 
the Celtic language, of which the 
French still exhibits some character- 
istics, the genitive case follows its 
governing word. 


PECULIARITY OF CELTIC AND TEUTON 
NOMENCLATURE. 


Mr. Edmunds, after taking notice 
of the essential name ot a place, al- 
ways preceding the distinctive epi- 
thet, «:uotes the exception made in 
favour ot Hen (Gaelic Sean) old, and 
Gwyn (Gaelic Fionn) white or fair ; 
but in the Gaelic language, and, as 
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we suppose, in the Welsh, the ad- 
jective, if a monosyllable, frequently 
precedes its substantive. 

The greater number of Gaelic and 
Welsh words consists of dissyllables 
accented on the first. In a com- 
pound word the specific portion, 
consisting, say of the founder of a 
church or a builder of a castle, 
coming last, retains the accent on 
the first syllable, the penultimate of 
the compound. If this distinctive 
wor’ consists of one syllable it still 
retains the accent, which conse- 
quently falls on the last syllable of 
the compound word; e.g. Llan-gy’- 
nog, Llan-eg’-wad, A-ber-ffraw’. 

The term Anglo-Saxon is not used 
by our author in his work. He sub- 
stitutes for it the words, ‘“ Early 
English,” which are sufliciently ex- 
pressive, and therefore adopted in 
the sequel of the article. 


ROOTS OF PLACE-NAMES. 


We commend our author for not 
allowing all the poor Romanised 
Britcns to beateup and destroyed by 
the Angles, and Jutes, and Saxons. 
‘It appears,’ he remarks. ‘* that 
the Saxons really formed but a small 
part of the immigrants, who them- 
selves were but few in comparison 
with the Roman-British population, 
and that their ultimate supremacy 
was political, not numerical. ‘The 
greater part of the island was con- 
quered by the Angles, who founded 
four out of the eight kingdoms, viz., 
East Anglia, Mercia, Deira, and 
Bernicia (eastern central and north- 
ern England).” 

The following are the chief roots 
which enter into the composition of 
British names left by the Gaels, and 
adopted by their successors the an- 
cient British. The Gaelic roots are 
in italics :— 

Wy and Usk (oiche, uisge), water ; 
Taf (tamh quiet, also the ocean), a 
river; Morfa(morfhairge,the ocean), 
amarsh; Cors (corrach) a bog ; Rhos 
(ros a promontory), a boggy piece 
of mountain land; Aber (a bhior, 
into water), an estuary, or the junc- 
tion of a smaller with a larger 
stream; Cymmar (cumar), a con- 
fluence or meeting ; Afon (abhan), a 
river; Bettws beathaigim,I support), 
a piece of fertile land between a 
river and a hill; Dyffryn (dobhar, 
water), a river valley. The Wexford 
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district, called the Duffrey, is so 
ircumstanced. Cwm (cumach, nar- 
ow),a valley; Inys(innis),an island; 
Waun (moin), a woor ; Allt (alltha, 
wild, savage), hanging grove or steep 
ome: Bron (broinn, the belly), a 

reast-shaped hill; Bro, bre (braid, 
bre), a promontory ; Crug (carraig, 
a rock), a heap or broad hill; Cefn 
eabach, full of gaps, indented), a hill 
shaped like the back-bone of an 
animal; Cnwe (cnoc, a bill), a boss 
or knob of rock; Genau (gann 
small), the mouth of a pass; Pant 
(ban, a field, waste), a broad valley ; 
Glynn (gleann), a valley; Pen (beinn, 
a@ mountain), a headland. 

Teutonic roots also enter into 
English local nomenclature ; of these 
we quote a few :—Chesil, a sand- 
bank; Hurst, a wood ; Hott, a haunt 
of wild animals ; Stan, arock ; Wold, 
weald, an uncultivated place; Worth, 
an estate well watered; Flad, flede, 
a place liable to be flooded; Car, a 
a pool ; Carse, flat, moist land; By, 
an abode ; Holm, grassy bank near 
water, an island; Haugh, a green 
declivity ; Tofte, a grove; Beck,a 
brook; Hoe, ahill; Fors or force,a 
waterfall ; Thwaite, a cleared spot ; 
Ham, home; Fell, fjeld. a range of 
lofty hills; Thorp, a farm-house ; 
Ness, naze, nash, headland, nose; 
Yar, a river. 

We are not counting the following 
as foreign words, as they have 
Gaelic roots also :—L£a, ey, J, ig, 
water or an island; Bourn, a brook 
scaur, steep cut in a hill; Dale, a 
broad valley. 


SOME OVERSIGHTS IN MR. EDMUNDS’ 
BOOK. 


Half of Mr.Edmunds’ book consists 
of a topographical dictionary, a most 
valuable one for reference to present 
and future students of the Celtic 
and Teutonic languages, and of the 
local nomenclature of Great Britain. 
As we hinted before, the author, 
good Cymro as he is, looks on the 

ighland and Irish Gael as cousins 
very far removed. So, in his ex- 
planation of Celtic names, he seems 
to ignore every trace of a Gaelic 
root. We proceed to point out 
what we consider mistakes or short- 
comings at least. The removal of 
the Gael from the low grounds, or 
their intermixture with the intrusive 
Cymry was a work of time. The 
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two peoples came toan understand- 
ing with each other on many things 
without difficulty, for the speech of 
one was not so strange to the other 
as that of a man of Kerry to one of 
Radnor in our day. One of the 
first things a new-comer would ask 
a native was the name of this or 
that bill, river, plain, pass, earthen 
or stone fort. Understanding its 
name, and perceiving its fitness, he 
would never think of changing it. 
So the names of the natural features 
of the face of the country remained 
just as they were imposed by the 
Gael. 

Wherever the Angles or Jutes 
totally dispossessed the natives in a 
summary mode, they preferred to 
lay on names of their own (sel- 
dom expressive of the character of 
the locality) to the retaining of the 
(to them) uncouth ones which they 
found in possession. Probably they 
made few inquiries on the subject. 
But where the settling down was of 
a more humane character, and the 
aborigines were not disturbed, and 
inter-marriages took place, Celtic 
speech continued to be partially 
spoken, and the local nomenclature 
was not disturbed. Thesame thing 
has taken place in British India and 
other colonies, and in America in 
our own days; and the expressive 
names givenby Hindoosand the na- 
tive Red men of Americato their loca- 
lities have been preserved. Besides, 
the only titles which would be 
generally given by the foreigners 
would include the name of this or 
that chief, and never refer to the 
scenic features of the place; so the 
preference was given to the roman- 
tic and sonorous title already in 
possession, over ‘‘ Wamba’s Wood” 
or “‘ Gurth’s Hill,” or some similar 
combination. Who does not prefer 
Manhattan to New York, or would 
substitute a word of vulgar import 
to Susquehanna, Chesapeake, or Adi- 
rondack. Now, taking to our some- 
what disagreeable task, we proceed 
to point out mistakes, having had 
our time and labour shortened by 
the diligence and acumen of an 
ardent Gaelic scholar, who, happily, 
has leisure for his philological and 
archeological pursuits,and considers 
the Tay a much fixer river than the 
Tiber, both in sound and volume, 
though, perhaps, both names have a 
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commor origin ;—Zamh, (pr. tav)— 
still, quiet ; bior (water) being added 
to the Italian word. Tay, Tees, and 
Towy, have all acommon root. Mr. 
Edmunds somewhere remarks that 
under the name British he includes 
stray Gaelic and Belgic names ; but 
we do-not feel comfortable at the 
leaving out of sight altogether the 
claims of those who, without a sha- 
dow of doubt, first appropriated the 
still existing names to hill, wood, 
marsh, plain, and river. 

We cannot quarrel with our 
author for referring to tir (country) 
as British, but the Britons were not 
the first to use it. The name Allen 
is quoted as a modification of the 
Teutonic Ulfwin (victorious wolf), 
but it is just as likely to be the re- 
presentative of the Gaelie Alain 
(bright and noble). 

The river Arun, in Sussex, is said 
in the text to mean {ruit-bearing ; 
it is more probably made up of ar 
(confined), and abhan (river). We 
claim every Esk and Axe met in 
Great Britain for its Gaelic mother 
. Uisge (water) ; indeed, once for all, 
we make the same demand on 
nearly all the rivers, mountains, 
marshes, and plains. It is exceed- 
ingly improbable that Dover means 
water (dwfwr in Welsh): is there 
any other instance of a fort high 
over the sea getting its name from 
the subjacent element? Dobhar 
is, indeed, Gaelic for water, but it 
also means the bound or border of 
a country, and is applied in this 
sense to the locality in question by 
Col. Robertson in his book on the 
Gael of Alban. 

Ardleigh, in Essex, here derived 
from the Saxon Gara, hill, and lay, 
dee, ley, land or meadow, and sig- 
nifying ‘* the meadow below the hill,” 
is evidently from the Guelic ard, 
high, height, and diath, grey; the 
-adjective in Gaelic when a dissyllable 
always following the substantive. The 
Arrow, in Herefordshire, gets its 
name from the Gaelic garbh, rough, 
impetuous; the Welsh equivalent 
being garw. Lowland scholars might 
~~ in a claim for the English word ; 

ut the river is in a March county, 
and the epithet, ‘‘rough or im- 
petuous,”’ enters into the composition 
ofthe names of other Gaelic rivers. 
The county Wexford furnishes two, 
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rather close toeach other ; the Boro 
(orbh), and the: Urrin (Urran). 

Mr. Edmunds derives Bel from 
bel, a sacrificial fire. But the fire is 
called in the Gaelic, Belltaine, i.e., 
tine Bel (the god), Baal’s fire. He 
assigns the 20th of May to the cele- 
bration of the pagan festival in Scot- 
land; but it was celebrated among 
all the Gaels on the first day of the 
month. We suspect Belton to be 
Baal’s town, not the *‘ town of the 
fire.” Probably vg, or beigh, sup- 
posed to be a chief's name, was 
merely the Gaelic, deag, little. 
Ben, adduced as a chief’s name, was 
more likely the Gaelic deinn, a hill 
summit. In that case, Bengeo 
(Herts), explained Binnas hill, was 
Beinn Ceo, the hill of the fog. 
Being personally unacquainted with 
English localities, many of our re- 
marks are made under correction. 

Whether Bere Church means, the 
church in the corn-fields, or the 
church by the water, must be de- 
cided by those who know the locality. 
Burn, a brook, is given as an English 
word, but it belongs as much to the 
Gaels as the early English. Brannis 
correctly named. The mythic hero, 
Brann, took his name, in all like- 
lihood, from the raven. 

Our Dublin Bray (bre, or braid, 
promontory) is responded to in Bred- 
wardin, Hereford, ‘‘the water camp 
of the promontory.” Bredon (Wor- 
cester) is rather the hill fort (Bre and 
Dun) than the promontory hill. Is 
Mr. Edmunds certain that drock isan 
E. English word ? It is certainly Gaelic 
and Cymric. He has doubts about 
bun; but he would find it in Gaelic, 
representing the end of anything, the 
sole of the foot, the seat of honour, 
&c. Newtownbarry (co. Wexford), 
before it assumed this snobbish name, 
was called Bunclody, the Clody 
Stream tumbling into the Slaney at 
the upper end of the village. We 
cannot tolerate the derivation of 
Clun from Celyn, the holly. The root 
is Cluan, a sequestered nook, a mea- 
dow, which enters into many Irish 
names. The Colne river is asserted 
to have taken its name from Coln, a 
contraction of Colonia, as it flowed 
near a Roman camp. But rivers, as 
before observed, got their names in 
pre-historic periods. If the river be 
narrow, or confined between its bank, 
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it was first called Caol Abhan,* nar- 
row river. Dal, or dale, a valley, is 
afforded a Norse origin; but the 
Gaelic implies valley or land, as well 
as a tribe, or the tribe-land. Ec and 
Eck are put down as men’s names 
in Ecton, Eckley (Eck’s Town, 
Eck’s land). We prefer the Teuton 
eich, an oak; or even the Gaelic 
oiche; water, according to locality. 
Eden, or Eding, is made identical 
with Edwin; but the river Lden 
cries out against the derivation. In 
its regard, at least, aid abhan, cold 
river, or Aodh abhan, sheep river, 
isa better guess. We leave Edwin 
in possession of Dun-Edin (Edin- 
burgh) and other strongholds. Garth, 
a field or enclosure, is quoted as 
Norse; but nearer home, the Gaelic 
Gort would be found. Gilmor is 
merely given asa proper name; but 
it has a meaning in Gaelic, viz., 
“‘Servant of Mary” (the Blessed 
Virgin), Giolla Mhuire. Thus we 
have Gilchrist, Gildea (God’s Ser- 
vant), Gil or Kirkpatrick, Gilbride 
(St. Bridget’s servant), d&c., d&c. 

It is as likely that the family 
name Hay is a modification of Aodh 
(pr. ay), Hugh, as that it derives 
from the Saxon Haga (a hedge). 
JIvel, the name of a river is not ex- 
plained, but it may easily be ren- 
dered by Aoibheal (pr. aival)—plea- 
sant. Aoibheal was a Gaelic god- 
dess, and in some cases the ancient 
Gaels departed from their rule of 
not inflicting a proper name on a 
river, the exception marking their 
devotion to woman whether goddess 
or mortal. Archzologists of an ima- 
ginative turn say that the Shannon 
was named from Sionan, a mythic 
lady. Kimber, Cumber, Kimmer, 
is supposed to be from the proper 
name Cymba, or Gumba; but the 
Gaelic word Cumar (a valley, or a 
point where roads or rivers meet) 
answers the purpose better. . Leach 
is derived from the E. English leced 
dead). In Gaelic Leach is a stone ; 

ence—tombstone, and state of 
death. 

Mr. Edmunds was not well-ad- 
vised in allowing St. Lefan to give 
his name to the Leven water: he 
came too late in time. Every river 
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of any consequence received its 
name from the pagans of hoary eld. 
We would prefer to derive Zin or 
Lyn from the Gaelic Linke (a pool), 
than from the K. English hlynna 
(a brook). However, both words 
have evidently a common origin, 
like many other words which, with 
slight modifications, are found 
among every people, from the He- 
brides to Calcutta. 

Our author derives the name 
Liverpool from /lif (a flood), and 
pwill (a pool); perhaps the deriva- 
tion may be from the Gaelic /eabhar 
(smooth, extended), or leabhar (a 
ship), and poll. Maldon has scarcely 
any claim to Camelodunum ; it must 
be from maol dun (the bare or ex- 
posed fort). Mam, as applied to 
rounded hills, or passes between 
them, comes net from Mam (mother) 
but mam (breast, or hollow between 
the breasts): the Welsh is mynydd. 

If ever we visit Nantmel, Nant- 
wich, or Sychnant, we shall be able 
to decide whether they received 
their names from Nant, the Welsh 
for brook, or neantog or neanta, 
Gaelic for nettle. We cannot, with- 
out inspection of the places, deter- 
mine whether the Gaelic reidh (a 
smooth plain), or vee (stream, in K. 
English) have given names to Ray- 
leigh, Reigate, Reydon. The river 
Rea, in Essex, may have got its 
name from the Gaelic word made an 
adjective, or have simply been called 
the ree. 

Let us hope that the E. English 
word Soc (privilege, or jurisdiction) 
has got the honourable title from 
the Welsh sweh, or the Gaelic Soc, 
meaning the ploughshare. Mr. 
Edmunds gives the common people 
credit for in many cases preserving 
the true names of places. Col. 
Robertson remarks that the Gaelic 
peasantry do this in every case. 
Solihull, in Warwickshire, is pro- 
nounced by the people Si/hil/, thus 
preserving the original Se or Sil (a 
seat or station). The Gaelic Sio/ 
(tribe, descendants has a connexion 
with it. Some titles of clans, and 
their land possessions, are converti- 
ble. ‘turk Dean, in Gloucester, is 
as likely to have preserved the 


* The sound of these words, in the mouth of a Kerry or Inverness peasant, would 


be nearly Keelawn. 
union of other Gaelic words. 


The reader will please bear this contraction in mind in the 
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memory of a once-dreaded wild 
boar (Gaelic Zorc) as that of some 
Norse Torkil. The names of wild 
animals enter into the composition 
of many Gaelic names--e.g., Lima- 
vady (the dog’s leap); Leim-an- 
eich (the hcrse’s leap); Glenamadda 
(the dog’s valley); Cullach Diar- 
muid, Diarmuid’s boar, Mam Tore, 
&e. 

In the following Celtic names Mr. 
Edmunds quotes only the ancient 
British form, we supply in brackets 
the Gaelic equivalents :—Caer (ca- 
thair), stone fort; carn (cairn), a 
pile of stones ; cil (ceall), a cell or 
church; dwr (dur, dobhar), water ; 
dar (dair), an oak ; dwy afon (da ab- 
hain), two rivers, in the name Da- 
ventre ; gad or cad (cath), a battle, ex. 
Gadshill; Glynn (gleann), a valley ; 
inys (innis), an island. Mr. Ed- 
munds refers to the Celtic (Gaelic), 
inch; but there is no such word in 
the language. Inch is applied in 
Treland to river meadows, and, as 
Mr. Edmunds informs us, was an- 
ciently given to a piece of land sur- 
rounded bya marsh. Cnwee (enoc) 
is a hill; Llann (ann), an enclosure, 
field, and, by induction, a chureh- 
yard and church; leth (leath), a 
moiety, division; moyl! (maol), bare, 
applied to hills; mullach or mullan 
is the bare hill itself. Or (o7r) is a 
border, shore; rhos (ros), and the 
Norse ross mean a promontory, 
arable land, and a moist plain, ac- 
cording to locality. 

Sailleach (Gaelic) and Salh (Ki. Eng- 
lish) are naines for the willow, ¢om- 
monly called Sally by the lower 
classes in Ireland and parts of Eng- 
land. Scar, Scor (E. English), has 
its equivalent in the Gaelic Sgor, a 
shelf, an upright cutin a hill. Scaur 
is frequent in the Waverley Novels. 
Tan (Teine) means fire. 

In the following words the Welsh 
and Gaelic are spelled alike :—Cam, 
crooked; Car, winding; perhaps 
the chars and cars found in English 
names have this derivation: crom 
or crum crooked, bent ; dwr (dur), 
water ; dun fort (Saxon tun) ; tor or 
torr, tower or steep hill. 


CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH 
THE EARLY IMPOSITION OF NAMES. 


Mr. Edmunds’ remarks on the 
state of things when names were 
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first imposed by Celts or Teutons 
are well deserving of quotation. 

“Such names need little assist- 
ance from the imagination to ena- 
ble us to imagine a country covered 
for the most part with ancient 
forests; here and there a cleared 
spot showing itself, in which man 
wrestled with the wild beasts for a 
habitation. The choice of islands and 
of tongues of land among the reedy 
pools, indicates a necessity for de- 
fence, and the occurrence of name- 
words signifying rude fortifica'ions, 
suggests that men had to defend 
their abodes, not merely against 
wolves, but also against each other. 
This fact appears in the frequency 
of din (Gaelic, dun), British, for 
camp, and tun (Saxon, hence the 
modern town), a word which or'gin 
ally bore the same meaning; 1i-e., 
a place enclosed by some kid of 
fortification. Most of these fortifi- 
cations were probably mere ridges 
of earth or walls of loose stone, like 
the “clay stone dykes ” of Scotland, 
but some were more elaborately 
constructed. In the words Stoke 
and Stow, I think we can trace the 
use of stakes of wood driven into 
the ground, forming what we mean 
by a derivation of the same word 
“stockade.” The words Wattle, as 
in Wattleborough, and Watling in 
Watling Street, seem to indicate 
that the stakes were sometimes wat- 
tled ; i.e., interwoven with branches 
of trees, and the interstices filled 
with mud or clay. 

“In the frequent occurrence of 
particular species of trees we see the 
composition of the woods of ancient 
times, and we recognise in them the 
most prevalent arboreal forms of 
the present day. The species per- 
petuated by British name-words 
are (the Gaelic equivalents are in 
brackets) :— 

** Deru(dair), corrupted into derry, 
an oak; Fedw or bedu (deith), tire 
birch ; Unw or onu (nuin), the ash; 
Coll or celle (coll), the hazel ; Wern 
(fearn), the alder; Celyn (cuilean), 
the holly ; Helygen (suil* saileach), 
the wiliow ; Afal (ubhall), the apple ; 
Ffawydd ; faidhbhile, pr. fawville), 
the beech.” 

The pagan Celts and Teutons had 
trees in great reverence, owing to 
their nature worship. The Gaels 


* Su-/, with the diminutive in, would sound very nearly like the Welsh word; s, 
when aspirated, taking the sound of h. 
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even used the names of trees to dis- 
tinguish their letters. Mr. Edmunds 
thus adverts to the attention paid 
them by the German immigrants :— 

*‘In such names as Withington 
we see the town among the willows ; 
the oak survives in many an acton, 
aec-tun; the ash (aesc or aecs) in the 
Ashtons. Assandun, Axeminster, 
and Askham; the birch in Birk- 
land and Birch-hill ; the beech in 
Bocking (book is from boc) and 
Buckingham ; the elm in Elmley, 
and the alder, or orle, in Orleton. 
The lesser forms of vegetation are 
also recorded. The yarrow and the 
fern may be traced in the names of 
many a place where doubtless they 
grew for ages. The commonness of 
the genista or common broom in 
those early times is testified by the 
many places in which the brom or 
broom is found. Probably Docklow 
(Herefordshire) is so named from 
the rumex, and means the low or hill 
on which the dock grew. Thus also 
Sugwas on the Wye records the fact 
that the sedges (segga) grew in the 
moist places beside the stream, 
where the Angle first plashed his 
oars in Silurian waters.” 


As sug or sugh (Gaelic or Welsh) 


stands for moisture, wave, berry, 
juice, or sap, and suig (Gaelic) 
means a pig, why did our careful 
explorer allow any Angle whatever 
to give a name to a place within the 
land of Teifi? 

Wild animals, as before observed, 
have had their influence in bestow- 
ing names on places. The early 
English did not neglect the custom 
which they found among the Britons. 
The crann (Gaelic for tree) probably 
conferred some names for which the 
erane of nearly the same sound has 
got credit. At a certain stage of 
society warriors and chiefs adopted 
the names of animals which they 
considered to resemble themselves 
in disposition. The German Albert 
affected to be called Albrecht der 
Bar from the cognisance fixed on 
his shield by some remote ancestor. 
Quentin Durward made acquaint- 
ance with the “ Boar of Ardennes!” 
The Indian chief, ignorant of he- 
raldry, proudly exhibits some animal 
as his totem. 

Harrow, Harewood, and Hornsey, 
have their names from the hare; 
Tedstone and,'fodmorden (death of 
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the fox) from Zod (fox). Other 
names we need only mention. Deer- 
hurst, Roe-hampton, Hind-marsh, 
Otter-bourn, Ottercliffe, Cates-by, 
Cat-thorp, Cater-ham, Worm-bridge 
(serpent’s or dragon’s br.) Worms- 
ley, Wormside, and Wormhill. The 
by in these words is Danish for 
abode, the ley, explained before, 
means land. ‘ 


NAMES OF AGRICULTURAL ORIGIN. 


Our author gives much credit, 
not undeserved, to the Britons for 
their .application to agriculture, 
The Irish Gaels were as devoted to 
their cattle-herding and their agri- 
culture as any people could be. 
Names into which bu (Gaelic bo) 
and bula, a bull (Gaelic bulla) enter, 
are found in abundance; so are 
name-places including ar, ploughed 
land, and gorth, farm. We suspect 
both Gael and Cymro to have bor- 
rowed the bull’s designation from 
their E. English neighbours. One 
might have contented himself with 
his tarbh, the other with his taru, 
both as respectable names as taurus, 
and derived from as ancient a root. 

‘**That much of the land was comy 
mon may be seen in the names of 
which cyd, common, forms part, a$ 
in Cymin, common hill, near Mo 
mouth. A large part of the land 
was appropriated, as shown in the 
frequency of the word ¢ir, an estate, 
and manor, maen-or, a stone bound, 
ary. The latter word indicates tog 
that the use of stone walls as fences 
was a very ancient practice.” 

It was probably so where the mar 
terials were in abundance. Other; 
wise Gael, Cymro, and Angle, 
contented themselves with raising 
solitary standing stones, dallans, 
reimses, OF poe oh at the angles, 
The word Cyd, used above, chang 
its sense from that which it bore 
among the early Gaels. With them 
it still means share (Cuid), without 
any reference to common property, 
We are not satisfied that Cymin has 
Cyd for its root. Tir, in Ireland, 
simply means country ; but when @ 
inan’s name follows it, it implies. ay 
estate or chieftancy. Thus, Tyr- 
connel (Donegal) is Zir Conaill, 
Conall’s country; ‘Tyrone, Tir 
Eogain, Owen’s country (that is, 
O’ Neill’s country). 

Neat-hill, Neuley, Shipton, Cot- 
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teswold, severally imply cattle, 
(net )-hill, Cattle-land, Sheep-town, 
and the wold of the Shepherd’s cot. 

Mr. Edmunds derives such names 
as include wad, from the woad which 
furnished the famous blue dye, 
Names which admit wilk, walk, and 
walker, have their root in wealcere, 
a fuller of cloth. Tat, tath, tatten, 
tatter, toot, totten, and tattings, all de- 
tive from teotha, the tithing or 
group of ten families, which bore the 
punishment in common of a crime 
committed by any individual of the 
little community. 


SACRED NOMENCLATURE. 


The paganism of the North and 
East men left names to many places, 
as well as to the days of the week. 
Places where victims were offered 
retained the Saxon ¢iber. and the 
Norse, tivor; victim. Words that 
still commence with tid, or tiv, indi- 
cate the once site of temples raised 
to the northern Gsir. 

Lian, the Celtic name for church 
or church-yard, was in use before 
Christianity was adopted. Its ori- 
ginal meaning was enclosure; and 
as the missionaries made it a point 


to raise their churches within pagan 
enclosures, or on the site of pagan 
temples, they let the original title 
remain on the new building and its 


surroundings. Our author thus 
pays a compliment to the nation- 
ality ofthehard-headed and patriotic 
Cymry :— 

“The nationality of the Briton 
comes out strongly in the names 
appended to the word Wan, With 
a few scriptural exceptions, such as 
nae and Lian-silo, the 
churches of St. Stephen and St. 
Silas, the dedication of charches in 
Wales is mostly to British saints, of 
whom the only records are hidden 
in the Welsh Hagiology. We all 
know that Wales had its St. David, 
whose name is irreverently short- 
ened into Zafy ; but very few men, 
born to the eastward of the Severn, 
have learned to see in the frequency 
of the name Llandewi the affection- 
ate remembrance in which the 
British race for long ages held their 
greatest missionary. ‘he names of 
the British saints, about a hundred 
of which still survive in those of the 
churches dedicated to them, have, 
to us, a strange, uncouth sound.” 
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‘*- Three only of the British saints 
have left their names on churches 
east of the Severn. St. Lefan, in 
Lavington ; St. Cewid, in Kew ; and 
St. Tangwn, in Tangwn-town (Taun- 
ton). St. Cain, a virgin-martyr, is 
identified with Southey’s Well of 
St. Keyne.” Probably, as our 
archeologist remarks, the good 
saint, daughter of a British king, 
&c., &c.,,would have been somewhat 
surprised, if not disgusted, if she 
could have foreseen the ludicrous 
superstition which is connected with 
her name. 

On the subject of gg a 
Mr. Edmunds remarks: — “ Wel- 
weorthunga, as the Saxons called it, 
or well-worship, as the modern 
English renders the word, was & 
form of paganism which survived all 
down through early English times, 
in spite of the adroitness of the 
monks in naming the holy wells 
from St. Bride and other heroines 
of Christianity, and in spite, too, 
of the punishment denouncedagainst 
it in the Anglo-Saxon laws. It 
scarcely can be said to have died 
out until some time after the Re- 
formation. The Derbyshire custom 
of weill-dressing is, however, the 
only trace, and that a picturesque 
and harmless one, which survives at 
the present time.” 

Traces of the word ty (Gaelic 
Teach) in the names of some ancient 
churches indicate that the ave 
of the clergy were connected wi 
the sacred buildings. In the early 
Trish churches it-was not so, but 
the stone-roofed houses of the 
clerics were in the vicinity of the 
generally small church. Paghion 
(Zeach Muin, St. Edmund's house), 
in South Wexford, seems to con- 
firm Mr. Edmunds’ opinion. 

The Welsh honour St. Patrick 
under the name Badrig, nearly the 
sound of the Irish PAawdrig. Brann 
Raven), whom they style Fendi- 
gaid (‘the Blessed’) they suppose 
to have been the father of Caracta- 
cus. King Brychan, of Brycheiniwg 
(Brecon), was blessed with twenty- 
five sons and daughters, all saints 
and some of them martyrs. Tydfil 
and Gwladys (Gladys) were two of 
the sisters most mentioned, the 
legend manufacturers making more 
free than welcome with the latter 
lady. Brynach was one of the 
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twenty-five sons. Vonn is recorded 
as the mother of St. David, with 


“whom St. Mogue (Madoc) or Mdau 


Bisiiop of Ferus, in Wexford, spent 
some time. ‘Uf Liwchaiarn, the 
oddly-named (we quote the text), 
—the word meaning iron-dust— 
—we know nothing, and many 
others in the list are to us mere 
shadows, good and useful men and 
women, as we believe them to have 
been.” 

This is a trait of our author, for 
which he has our unfeigned respect. 
He looks not on the Britons or 
Angles as mere coarse, unintel- 
lectual, ignorant folk. In his eyes 
they are earnest, energetic people, 
acting according to their lights ; 
and the churchmen, if exhibiting a 
few shortcomings at times, are un- 
selfish and zealous servants of their 
divine Master, labouring diligently 
for the conversion of the pagan and 
the bad Christian. Mention is thus 
made of a hard-working saint :-— 

* Cybi is memorable for his con- 
nexion with the Roman pbaros or 
lighthouse on Holyhead mountain. 
On that bleak spot he fixed his 
abode for many years; and it may 
be believed that he humanely per- 
formed the duties of lighthouse- 
keeper. The saints of the Romano- 
British age were no mere idle 
dreamers, but true, hardworking 
Christians; and we can well believe 
that Saint Cybi, while striving to 
enlighten the minds of his country- 
men, did not forget to supply such 
of them as voyaged by sea with the 
material enlizhtenment so necessary 
for their safety at night when pass- 
ing the rocky promontory named 
from him Caer Gybi, or Cy bi’s (Ro- 
man camp).” 

It must have been before this 
saint’s time that it was called ‘* Car- 
reg-Gwyddel, the Gael’s Rock.” 

Of Saint Gwynifer (Winefrid), 
seventh century, and her Well, 
everyone has heard. 

St. Kentigern, vulgarised into 
Mungo, the patron of Glasgow, 
first founded a Christian commu- 
nity in Wales, and on his departure 
for Scotland left it under the charge 
of St. Asaph. He is, of course, the’ 
patron saint of the bishopric. 

Our Irish St. Brigid is reverenced 
by Caledonians, English, and Welsh. 
rom her have the Hebrides got 


of England and Wales. 
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their Christian title. In the text it 
is said that her Irish name has been 
softened to Bride ; but these letters 
express, as nearly as English letters 
can, the lrish pronunciation. The 
following combination is pronounced 
at one effort, and the y aspirated 
will give the nearest true result— 
Bycedh. “ A royal palace built near 
the well of St. Bride, in London, 
was thence named Bridewell, and 
having been given up by one of the 
Edwards to the citizens of London 
was by them converted into a pri- 
son, and thus the name of a holy 
well has become a common term for 
a gao'. Among the Britons the 
fair Suint’s name has been put only 
to a strictly religious use. 

** Although disguised to any but 
Walsh and antiquarian eyes under 
the name of Fread, or Fraed, the 
name of St. Brigid distinguishes 
several churches in Monmouthshire, 
Herefordshire, and Radnorshire. 
Tne Herefordshire church has been 
still further disguised by the trans- 
lation of the saint’s name into the 
Saxon form, and its combination 
with the word S/ow (station); but 
in the Liber Landavensis we find the 
place now called Bridstow, desig- 
nated by the original name of 
Lansanffraed (** Cuurch of Saint Bri- 
gid.”) 

St. Elian patronises the ruins of 
a little church in Anglesea, the chief 
feature in which is a narrow door- 
way. At the annual wake, every- 
one, slim or bulky, endeavours to 
pass through this, the successful 
achievement bringing good luck to 
the old or young struggler. We 
have seen similar attempts made in 
old church ruins in Ireland, — Ferns 
and Rossdroit, to wit. 

The warlike spirit of the ancient 
Britons urged them to select the 
archangel Michael as patron for 
their churches. The name occurs 
in 37 parishes under the form of 
Lanfihangel. Mr. Edmunds remarks 
on the scarcity of the name in the 
rest of the Isle. In Ireland some 
churches are dedicated to this Glo- 
rious Spirit, one of which (co. 
Wexford) is sadly disguised under 
the title Kilmeashil (Ceal? Mihail). 
As no idol names are found on the 
borders of Wales, it may be taken 
for certain that the Norse or Angle 
folk did not approach the country 
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till after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity. We would know more of 
church usages and traditions among 
the Early English only for the in- 
trusion of lords and bishops of the 
Norman line into the strongholds 
and churches of the rightful pro- 
aye! the eleventh century. 
n the ordinary course of things 
several names of churches, including 
the patron saints, were changed. 
The native priests and mcnks being 
dispossessed, the traditions of 
churches and monasteries were 
lost. 

Mr. Edmunds, speaking of mon- 
asteries among the Ancient Britons, 
derives the name Ysbitty, now 
Spitty, from the Latin dospitium. 
Perhaps it was from the title of a 
man who, in the absence of inns, kept 
a house of free entertainment for 
the refreshment of travellers, lands 
being allowed in every chieftaincy 
for the object. His caravanserai 
was called a Beathaghaidh. The 

resence of monasteries in Wales 
1s attested by the names Mynachdy 
(“the monk’s house ”)—this is not 
good Celtic — Tir-mynach (“ the 
monk’s estate”); Llan-llienu, now 
Leominster (“the nun’s house”). 


HOW NAMES DEGENERATED. 


Several of the old names have 
improved the wrong way in the 
changes successively made and now 
resulting in rather undignified com- 
binations. Ulther Pendragon, father 
of King Arthur, is now extinguished 
in his possessions of Huddersfield. 
The descendants of Kaldred, aged 
councillor, have degenerated into 
Aldriges, whom we cannot separate 
from men exercising the art and 
mystery of weaving, our application 
being caused by an individual in- 
stance. thelred’s-ley is now no bet- 
ter than Audley. The great chief Belin 
has allowed the outlet of his manor 
to be occupied by the fishwomen of 
Billingsgate, owners of dreadful 
tongues. Cuccwin, “the Cock of 
Victory,” has dwindled into “ Cock- 
ing ;” Laidlaw, Longueville, and Gel- 
laily, have changed to the Bozzinian 
titles Littler and Golightly, names 
from whose owners we expect no- 
thing but assumption and incapa- 


~~ 
olm, in Denmark and Sweden, 
and the Baltic isles, and Hulm in 
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Norway, specifies what is called an 
inch in Ireland and Scotland, a 
meadow by a river. These names 
now found from Orkney to Norfolk 
indicate the once unwelcome visits 
of the Dubhgail or Fiongaill, 
“Black or White Strangers ” of the 
North. 

‘*Some nanies,” in the words of 
our text, “ are sign-posts to nooks of 
history. Goodrich (Herefordshire) 
was given by Edward the Confessor 
to his sister Guda, under whose 
sway, ric, it passed. The ancient 
castle of Wigmore belonged at the 
Conquest to Edric the Forester, and 
was afterwards the cradle of the 
gallant Mortimers ; but derives its 
name from some torgotten circum- 
stance which occurred long before 
either era. Camden says that the 
name may be resolved into Wigcyn- 
gamere, **‘ Lake of the War King,” 
probably pointing out some victory 
obtained over the Britons. But the 
lake and the name of the chief have 
evaporated. Wick, a village, is 
quoted by some philologists as a 
defence, the things being synony- 
mous in fighting times. What more 
probable than that the word implies 
a large stronghola, the Celtic mor 
having a corresponding mehr in 
German. 


HOW THE FOREIGNERS GAVE NAMES, 


Mr, Edmunds furnishes a long 
list of Early English names, many of 
which we would like to see revived, 
and make some variety in our ordi- 
nary Bible nomenclature. We do 
sincerely sympathise in his desire, 
but must extract a few Gaelic 
names from his list :— 

Bad (Badbh, the Royston Crow, a 
Gaelic war goddess), a babe ; Osgar, 
or Osgur; Ael;ail, arock; Crana 
tree ; Cynmaer, Ceann, mor, large 
head ; Egon, Eogan ; Gilmor, Giolla 
Mhuire, Mary’s servant; Grena, 
Grainne, Sum Goddess ; Hern, Tig- 
hearna. Lord, frequently pronounced 
hearnna ; Nigel, Niall. 

The ‘Teuton peoples were not as 
clannish in their modes of life as the 
Celts; and, among the former, the 
Jutes were less gregarious than the 
Saxons, and these less than the 
Angles. In Norfolk and Suffolk, as 
Mr. Edmunds remarks, there are 
many places whose names include 
ington, ingham, ingworth, ingwalls, 
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ingland, ingsett, or ingthorp, the ing, 

uasi incga, children or descendants. 
Hence, he corcludes that the Angle 
immigration was effected by tribes, 
the Saxon by individuals. As these 
adjunctsarefound chiefly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the eastern coasts, it 
may be concluded that the Angles 
Jong contented themselves'with their 
literal possessions. We supply a few 
of these distinctive names, including 
the residence of our Prince and Prin- 
cess: — Basingham, Cressingham, 
Gillingham, Massingham, Sanp- 
BINGHAM, Walsingham, Willingham. 

The number of names imposed 
by the Danes, and, later in time, by 
the Normans, is but small. Lin- 
coln, however, contains as many 
Danish dys (residences) as the same 
extent of Jand in any part of Den- 
mark proper. The foreigners 
stamped no scenic individuality on 
the places which they obtained. 
There was no bird’s-eye giance ut 
the physical feature. The posses- 
sion was merely the “ Home of the 
Children of some ancient Cloth 
Fuller,” Walkeringbam; the “ Ditto 
of the Weaver’s Children,” Whip- 
pingham ; “ Ditto of the Farmer's 
Children,” Arlingham (irthling far- 
mer); “ Ditto of the Miller’s Chil- 
dren,” Millington. The poor smith 
having his services at command 
everywhere, did not enjoy the 
honour of giving his honest and use- 
ful name to any place but Smeth- 
wick. Toulmin Smith would add to 
his glory by resolving Birmingham 
into Brimi and incgaham, the “Home 
of the Children of Flame ;” but Mr. 

_ Edmunds conjectures, with more 
reason, that the original name was 
Bromwycham, the “ Fortified home 
among the broom.” It is still pro- 
nounced Brummigem by the people, 
who generally preserve the ancient 
sound. The two names are pro- 
nounced alike, if the c in the first 
gets the soft sound. 

In some of the above instances 
the fuller, or miller, or farmer, was 
pot aman on mould at the time of 
the immigration, but a remote an- 
cestor of the tribe. 

After presenting some places, im- 
plying the possessions of the chil- 
«lren of Loki, Baldur, Seator, the 
Norse divinities, and Ermingsul, the 
German War-God, Mr. Edmunds 

furnishes the following curious bit 

of archxology :— 
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“The word Scrayingham, York- 
shire, is curious as bearing on the 
theory that Hengist (entire horse) 
and Horsa (mare) were the names, 
not of the chiefs, as _ historians 
aver, but of the vessels in which 
the invaders arrived. Here we 
have a name which seems to have 
been founded on that of a ship. 
Scra-ingaham, literally rendered, is 
the ‘‘ Home of the Children of the 
Sea Swallow.” This may, of course, 
be one of the many indications of 
the use of armorial bearings among 
the Northern rovers; but it may 
also be read as a commemoration of 
the nameof the chiwle, which brought 
to the Northumbrian shore the 
founders of Scrayingham. Both 
Angle and Norseman were then in 
the imaginative youth of their na- 
tional existence, and the sea swallow 
would be at once a poetical and an 
sporentinte pame for one of those 
skimmers of the seas, in which ad- 
venturers from the North sought 
empire and renown. 

alsingham (Norfolk) is a trace 
of the old Anglian poetry. Living 
around an ancient holy well, which 
continued to be frequented by de- 
votees long after it had been adopted 
into Christian favour, as St. Mary’s 
well, the people seem to have re- 
garded themselves as in some sense 
its progeny. Hence they stiled their 
village “‘ The Home of the Children 
of the Well.” 


TRACES OF CELTIC NOMENCLATURE 
IN SAXON AND ANGLE-LAND. 


On this subject we adopt the 
words of the text :— 

“The remark already made, that 
the invaders did not exterminate, 
but settled down among the indi- 
genes, will have prepared the reader 
to expect more important traces of 
the latter than the few names 
already cited. There are, indeed, 
many large groups of names of 
British origin, even in the most 
completely Saxonised or Anglicised 
districts, which are intelligible only 
as indications of the persistence of 
the British race. Overflowed, as 
they were, by successive waves of 
the great invasion which began with 
the coming of Hengist and Horsa, 
broken up into patches here, a town 
there; a group of uplands in one 
place, a solitary village in another; 
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a city, with a circle of surrounding 
settlements; the race has left its 
presence as unmistakably in the 
names of places, as in the speech of 
the inhabitants. The habit of put- 
ting an h before every word which 
begins with a vowel, which is a rule 
in Welsh orthoepy, is an anomaly 
and a vulgarism in Saxon speech, 
although universal among the pea- 
santry of the Saxon districts. When 
we find this peculiarity disappear as 
we advance northward, that is, as 
we leave the Saxon settlements, and 

ass into the Anglian, Norse, and 
Danieh districts, until in the vale of 
the Clyde, we are reminded of the 
Strathclyde Britons by hearing the 
peasant say Auz for us, it is as diffi- 
cult to resist the evidence of British 
descent in the speakers, as to doubt 
that the try of Mercia, or the 
Combes of W essex, point out British 
settlements. History comes in to 
corroborate our inductions by inci- 
dental notices. The Saxon chroni- 
cle records battles between the in- 
vaders and Britons at Sears Byrig 
(Old Sarum), Berinbyrig (Banbury), 
Gloucester, Cirencester, Bath, and 
other places, which we now find 
surrounded more or less densely 
with place-names, wholly or partly 
British. The term *‘ Welsh ” seems 
to have come into use about 597, 
and is applied, in the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, to distinguish the Britons of 
Wales and the Marches from those 
who remained among the Saxons 
and Angles. The only exception is 
a remarkable one, which tells 
strongly in favour of my interpreta- 
tion. Under the year 614, we read 
that Cynegils and Cwichelm, fought 
at Beandune, which Dr. Giles thinks 
to be Bampton, in Oxfordshire, and 
slew 2065 Welshmen. Bampton 
lies in the midst of a circle of 
British-named places; amid which, 
the Thames, Taf (Tamh), flows 
past Wallingford, Wealas-incga-ford, 
*“*the Ford of the Children of the 
Welsh, or Strangers.” 

It is scarcely certain that the as- 
piration, aud their absence, as mani- 
fested in the speech Of the living 
English, have been consigned them 
by the ancient British. Surely all 
Welsh words beginning with a vowel 
are not aspirated. The Gaelic words 
so circumstanced, are only aspirated 
under certain conditions. Then the 
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English folk are as certain to drop 
the A where it is in its legitimate 
right, as to set it up where it has no 
claim. 

Mr. Edmunds carefully executes 
his task of pointing out British names 
still existing in all the places once 
conquered and held by Saxons, Jutes . 
and Angles, beginning with the first- 
named, whose northern boundary 
was in a rough way; a line drawn 
from Gloucester to the mouth of the 
Thames. Throughout the southern 
Saxon district, he finds Coombes in 
abundance (the name has been al- 
ready explained). He lights in 
Kent, on the river Darenth (Dodhar, 
dur, water; Fionn, fair, shining 
water, in Kew, the shrine of St. 
Kewydd ; in Sussex, the river Arun 
(fruitbearing), but as likely to be, 
confined river (ar abhan). In Hants 
he discovers no Combes, but three 
Meons (Moin a hill). 

Dorset has not only its Froom 
(ffraw, gentle), but also Kingscombe 
and Batcombe. Had we an opportu- 
nity, we would look for whortleber- 
ries fraochans, near Froom. It also 
boasts the town of St. Lefan, now 
Lavington. Of course many ancient 
British memories would be con- 
nected with Wiltshire, once swayed 
byAurelius Ambrosius, and the great 
stone circles andavenues of Avebury. 
Even within the fashionable city of 
Bath, where we would expect all 
names smoothed down to the present 
English level, we find Charlscombe, 
the farmer’s valley. In Somerset, 
also, is found Timbersecomb, which, 
in our author’s opinion, is a corrup- 
tion of T'wmpath-ewm, the dingle of 
the hillock. Tuam, or Tuaim in 
Gaelic, is a sepulchal mound, as well 
as other things. 

Mercia, the central kingdom, re- 
tains but few British names. It 
was long lett to waste between the 
Saxon kingdom on the south, and 
the Anglican possessions north of 
the Humber and the Ouse. We 
find Derby a Danish town dis- 
tinguished by its by or abode, but 
the British held the neighbouring 
peaks or ¢ors, and the British or 
Gaelic names remained onits waters, 
the Wye, the Derwent, and the 
Rother. In Yorkshire, the rivers 
alone retain Celtic names, e.g., the 
Esk, the Derwent, Glaisdale, and 
Humber, a confluence (G. Um, to 
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gether with). The same word in G., 
viz., glaise, means a stream -and 
greyish green. The word taf (G. 
tamh) smooth, or some variation of 
it, so often occurring in the rivers 
of these islands, is discovered by our 
author in the Greek potamos: there 
may or may not be a relation. The 
Celtic tongues have much in com- 
mon with the Latin and Greek, 
having once been spoken through 
south and sonth-western Europe. 


MORE CELTIC CLAIMS. 


Mr. Edmunds having pointed out 
the impress of the British language 
on all the hills of any consequence 
in the island, claims for that tongue 
all the rivers except two, the Trent 
and the Ouse. Boswcrth says that 
Trent is from drouent, a circuit or 
bending. Our author cannot tell 
to what language this belongs, nei- 
ther ean we; but we could point 
out various Gaelic words meaning 
long grass, field, sloe-tree, corn- 
crake, &c., resembling the word 
Trent. The Ouse we will not give 
up to Jute or Angle, though it re- 
sembles ooze. It is a most impro- 
bable circumstance, that of the early 
Gaels or later Cymry neglecting to 
give a name to the river. It is 
simply a form of the Gaelic Uisge, 
of which name many modifications 
are imposed on rivers through Great 
Britain. Our author has doubts 
about the Leddon, in the Welsh 
Marches, for which he adduces the 
British /yd, country, and the Saxon 
don, hill. Such a combination is 
rather strange applied to a stream ; 
we beg to suggest Liath-donn, grey- 
brown, the compound word being 
aes Lleadhon. The chief 

elsh word for water, wye, scarcely 
enters into the Gaelic name of any 
river, as oiche. 

In the text we are presented with 
Romanised forms of Celtic words, 
and these compounds again wrapped 
in an Anglican envelope. Thus Caer 
Legionum became Caerleon. The 
E. English disguised the Roman 
Castra under the forms,. Caster, 
Cestre, Cester, Ceter, Chester. Giou- 
eester furnishes a good specimen of 
the successive action of the Romans 
and EK. English on aword. *‘ Caer 
Gloyw, the fair city (G. Cathair 
Glan), became in Latin Glevi Castra, 
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and out of both the Saxon has 
formed Gloucester.” 

We are unwilling to deprive the 
old Celts of the honour of having 
founded those towns whose names 
begin with street. Sraid is a good 
Celtic word, having the same meuan- 
ing as street ; but we do not desire 
to appropriate those places where 
the Roman soldiers laid down their 
roads. Wardin, in composition, 
marks the site of camps set up 
near water; many of them occur 
in Wales. It is made up of dwr 
(G. dur) water, and dun, camp. 

Our author thinks the . Britons 
received the word wall from the 
Romans. It is our opinion that 
they had the word in some modifi- 
cation of the Gaelic balla. There 
are five distinct expressions, per- 
haps more, for the thing itself in 
that branch of the Celtic. The word 
for homestead, or village, or town, 
baille, is closely related to it. ‘Lhe 
Saxon word for wall was vic. 

Mr. Edmunds has done a good 
deed in restoring Reculver to its 
original form. Rhagolwg, beu, ‘‘ the 
conspicuous abode,” was the british 
name. This the Roman pompously 
wrapped in Regulbium. The ‘leuton, 
ignorant of the original word and 
the operation performed on it, was 
satisfied to call it Reculver. 


ODIOUS COMPARISONS. 


We find a more unselfish spirit 
among the Celts and Romans than 
the Northern invaders. Of all the 
gallant Italian warriors not one has 
left his name on British town or 
fort, but two, to wit, Ostorius to 
Oyster Hill, and some Caius or 
other to Conwyl Gaio (Carmarthen). 

** Occasionally the hero-king, 
Arthur, or Ambrosius, or Uther, or 
Brau the Blessed, or the wizard 
Myrddyn, or some other legendary 
personification of the race, is re- 
membered in connexion with a 
hill-top, a wood, or a camp; but 
these cases are rare, and none of 
them can be traced with certainty 
into pagan times. The persons 
whom the Briton loved to com- 
memerate, are in almost all cases, 
heroes of religion, saints, kinyly, 
episcopal, or monastic, teachers, or 
martyrs. No ordinary, chief, still 
less any private man, seems to have 
given his name to his possession, 
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and where religion was not the 
oveasion of a place being named, 
its appellation may be traced to 
poetry, or patriotism, or both com- 
bined. 

‘“‘The Teutonic invader, on the 
other hand, however poetical at 
first, soon came to care little about 

oetry, and much about property ; 
Tittle about his nation, but much 
about his own personal possessions. 
. . . The Saxon Chronicle is full of 
evidence of the miserable dis- 
union which made the country an 
easy prey to the Danes, and the 
same disunion made ali their valour 
fruitless; when the Norman William 
invaded the is!and.” 

Numberless instances may be 
met in the local nomenclature of 
England, of foreign chiefs and 
kings bequeathing their names to 
towns and fortresses. 


SOME WHIMSICAL METAMORPHOSES, 


Some places exhibit a whimsical 
succession of names, owing to suc- 
cessive possession by different 

eoples. Hereford was first Hen 
fordd, Old Road; in Roman times 
it was called Caer-fawydd, the 
‘* City of Beech Trees.” Tne Angles 
called it Fern-lege or the Ferny 
Place; but the preceding name was 
in time restored, ‘* H taking place 
of the hard c and ffawydd being 
anglicised into fort or ford, and all 


combining to make Hereford. 
Leicester furnishes another curious 
metamorphosis. 


“The British Caer Loegr (the 
Lowlander’s fort) was Romanised 
to Ligera, which the Angles changed 
to Legera-Cestre, and this name be- 
veame softened into Leicester.” We 
were not aware till we took this 
book in hand of the difficulty of 
writing a work worth reading on 
the Jo al nomenclature of a country, 
the property in succession of dif- 
ferent peoples. 

Perhaps of all the metamorphoses 
mentioned in the book the following 
would be the most difficult to trace, 
but for the circumstance of the 
name being mentioned at different 
periods in old records. Wistaston 
was in the beginning Stephenstown, 
which was at first curtailed to 
Stenston and then to Steston. It 


afterwards assumed the prefix wi 
water, the river Lugg occasionally 
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barring access to the place, especially 
in winter. . Thus in latter times the 
name stands Wistanston, and serves 
as aclue to Wistanstow in Shrop- 
shire, Stephen’s Station. 

In his mention of the rather in- 
significant changes effected by the 
Normaus in British names, Mont- 
gomery is presen‘ed as the later re- 
presentative of Mynydd (G. moin) 
Gymry, the ‘Mountain of the 
Britons.” The Norman Lords of 
Powis showed good taste, as our 
author remarks, in the retention of 
the name. 

That the foreigners did not 
thoroughly extirpate the Britons, 
nor the Normans the people whom 
they found in possession of the land, 
is abundantly shown by compound 
names still extant, and sometimes 
the distinct ones belonging to the 
three peoples, found side by side. 
Generally those ending in ¢re are 
Gaelic or British (G. treabh), imply- 
ing a village or settlement. Every 
one knows the proverb— 


‘“* By tre, pol, and pen, 
You always know the Cornish men.”’ 


The three words express village or 
settlement, lake or pool, and hill 
(G. treabh poll and beinn); a rela- 
tion between Gaelic and Cymrie 
being the hardening of the soft con- 
sonants of the first branch as they 
pass into the second. Of course, 
the ecclesiastic body left its mark 
in the local nomenclature in such 
names as Bishop’s Frome, Bishop- 
Thorp, Canon-bury, Pres-ton(Priest- 
town), Prest-bury, Prest-wold, 
Pres-cot. The Latin tongue has hed 
a limited influence in naming places. 
Monksilver has no referenee to me- 
tal; the silver is merely a corrup- 
tion of the Latin Sylva. How Pon- 
tefract survived so long among Mr. 
Squeer’s colleagues, the Yorkshire 
schoolmasters and their scholars, is 
not easily accounted for. In the 
middle of the 12th century, while 
an archbishop of York and his train 
were crossing the structure, it fell, 
and many lives were lost. Ponte- 
Jracto, * broken bridge ”»—(ablative 
case)—was after some time changed 
to Pomfret, but the original name 
has long recovered its rights. 
Where Abing occurs ia a place- 
name, it derives from Abban, the 
Abbot's. Mynstre,from Monasterium, 
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survives as Minster, and has come 
to be applied exclusively to cathe- 
drals. Monk-house, Monk-ley, 
Monk-moor, have their Celtic equi- 
valents in Wynach-dy (G. teach), 
Tir-mynach, Waun (G. Moin), 
mynach. 

Perhaps not the least interesting 
class of names are those inflicted in 
a jocular mood in comparatively 
modern times by the people. On 
this point we quote from the text :— 

« Following the old English and 
Norse habit of likening a jutting 
point of land to the prominent fea- 
ture in the human face (in Saxon 
naesse, in Norse naze), the people of 
South Devon have named a rocky 
headland near Torquay, ‘ Bob's 
Nose.’ . . . If the nose near Tor- 
quay be a faithful portrait of that 
of Bob, he must have been one of 
that class of humble heroes who do 
the fighting and bear the wounds, 
while more fortunate men get the 
rewards. Bob's nose is so battered 
and broken, having in fact nothing 
of a bridge left, that it requires an 
intensely believing eye to see the 
nasal shape at all. 

“Along the south coaat, especi- 
ally, every point of land which is 
not a nose, is a head. There are 
but three exceptions, all of an 
ornithological kind. Portland and 
Silsea have bills, while the chief 
headland of Devon is called the 
Start, a name taken from the oppo- 
site extremity of the bird. Thus 
one of our winter birds which has a 
red tail, is still called the ‘ Red- 
start.’ ” 

* A wooded hill in Northumber- 
land seems to have reminded the 
beholders of a rough, shock head of 
hair, and so they called it ‘‘ Rose- 
berry-Topping.” 

About Malvern the hill gods and 
goddesses have infused a poetic 
spirit into the peasantry. Its 
passes are named the Wych (the 
sudden turning), the “ Wind’s 
Point,” and the pass of the ‘‘ White- 
leaved Oak.” ‘The Druids should 
have left a better taste if not a more 

oetic turn among the orchards of 

evon. ‘The people have not been 
able to afford nicer names for- the 
picturesque caverns near Torquay 
than holes ! ‘Vhe grand scene of the 
junction of the Kast and West 
yun, near Lynton, is the mere 
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** Waters’ Meet.” A romantic dale, 
strewn, as it were, with the tombs 
of giants, is the “‘ Valley of Rocks” 
—not so bad as the last. On the 
North Devon coast they ought to 
supplicate the Olympian Powers for 
a commodity of good names. Aelfric, 
a Saxon pirate, and Allla, a still 
more destructive marauder, have 
left Ilfracombe and Helsborough, 
and the ‘* Rapparees Cove” is just 
below the last-named stronghold. 
This is neared by “ Pillage Point,” 
which again is a neighbour to 
** Smugglers’ Cove,” while the only 
locality with any moral tendency is 
the huge crag called “ Hangman’s 
Head,” in the vicinity of these 
unsavoury resorts. 

Giving our cordial testimony to 
the importance and the usefulness of 
this present work, and the care and 
learning bestowed on its composi- 
tion, we cannot conclude our article 
better than in the words of the 
author. 

**The moral of the whole is, that 
place-names change in form but 
rarely perish. Amid all Time’s 
mutations these shadowy land- 
marks remain. Man’s industry has 
drained the marsh, turned the moor 
into corn-fields, cut down the pri- 
meval forest, exterminated its fero- 
cious inhabitants, cultivated the 
wolds, and dwarfed the rivers into 
brooks, but the ancient name of 
each, in almost all cases, still lives 
upon the people’s tongues, ages after 
it has ceased to be applicable. Voces 
et preterea nihil (voices and nothing 
else) are these names, but they out- 
last races, tribes, families, orders, 
and thrones. Yet each place-name 
is but the result of a fortuitous con- 
currence of causes. To establishan 
appellation as the name of a place, 
required at first the concurrence of 
many independent wills about a 
mere matter of taste, and its persis- 
tence has depended in like manner 
upon the agreement of succeeding 
generations, over whom the wills of 
the namer and his contemporaries 
have no power. In all its history 
the name is beyond the reach of 
law, while all the probabilities are 
against the vitality of a thing so un- 
substantial and evanescent. Yet 
place-names survive (stut nominis 
umbra), and the shadow stretches 
down the long vista of ages even 
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when the substance which cast it, 
the event or the person, eludes the 
search of historian and antiquary. 
* * * The names of places carry 
down to future ages a picture or a 
reminiscence of a forgotten fact or 
person. For the future student the 
name preserves the physical aspect 
of the site, the deed which distia- 
guished it, or the name of its pos- 
sessor, of which there are perhaps no 
other traces. Thus we can re-create 
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to the mind the Jnys Prydain of pre- 
Roman times, the Britain of later 
ages, and the rgle-land of the 
Saxons, Angles, and Jutes—can re- 
alise much of the religion, the man- 
ners and customs, the institutions, 
the trades and occupations, of the 
different races who have blended to 
form the Briton of the day. It is 
all extant in the names, the student 
needs but to read them.”’ 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ratrpn Harvey, as we have seen, 
let matters drift on pretty much as 
they chose, as far as Ida and he 
were concerned, troubling himself 
but little as to the future, knowing 
only that the present was perfect 
enjoyment. What need, then, to 
worry about the rest? But on this 
Friday morning—the one that had 
witnessed Marjory’s solitary de- 
parture—a slight check occurred to 
this pleasing order of things, in the 
arrival of an official-looking docu- 
ment, bearing. on the outside, ‘‘ On 
Her Majesty’s Service,” and in the 
inside a few lines, short, sharp, and 
decisive, from the adjutant of his 
regiment, ordering his return there 
within the next twenty-four hours. 
Pleasant, certainly! to be called 
away from the midst of a charming 
party at a short day’s notice. Quite 
unexpectedly, days before he had 
intended going, and days before he 
had made up his mind on one single 
point, or fixed on any one course of 
proceeding with regard to himself 
and Ida. For Ralph, though hating 
plans, and ignoring the future, al- 
ways had some vague idea floating 
through his brain, of some time or 
other settling something, a sedative 
to pricks of conscience, and a con- 
venient prop to fall back upon when 
relentless Fate pounced down upon 
him iu the end, invariably lon 

betore his own “ some time or other” 
had arrived, and invariably then 
leaving him but one course open, 


and that one not always quite what 
he would have wished, if only time 
had been given him, and he not thus 
rudely forced into a line of action, 
distasteful to himself and his feel- 
ings, but unavoidable, every one 
must see, as matters so turned out. 

Thus he argued ever with him- 
self, and thus, though not said in so 
many words, he represented his con- 
duct to others; whether they always 
believed in him is another question 
—perhaps not, when absent—even 
women were known at such times 
to abuse him roundly ; but when 
present, things quickly took a dif- 
ferent turn; for who ever was known 
to speak disparagingly of Ralph Har- 
vey, who looked upon him with their 
bodily eyes, or rather whom /e look- 
edupon with his. So, if even in the 
secret recesses of the heart, they 
felt all was not quite right, still 
there was that about him that made 
them forget it all the instant he was 
beside them. ‘“ He’s so handsome 
and so charming, he can’t help peo- 
ple falling in. love with him,” was 
always said. ‘ Not his fault, poor 
fellow! and, of course, he can’t 
marry them all, even if he could 
afford it. What a blessing, too! he 
would’nt be half as delightful if he 
were married.” 

So, on the whole, his conduct 
ended by being rather eulogised 
than blamed, and he himself exalted 
to a higher pinnacle than ever. 
Beauty, fascination, and a pair of 

27 
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dark, sleepy eyes, outweigh a good 
deal, you see, cover “ a multitude of 
sins,” recklessness, cold-hearted- 
ness, and deceit, among the number. 

And, at Montfort Castle, Ralph, 
though in his heart of hearts, only 
occupied with Ida, managed still to 
keep his high place among the other 
female members of the party; not 
over-attentive to any, not even to Ida 
herself, except sometimes, and that 
to lookers-on, only in the way of flir- 
tation, so common in his case as to 
attract no attention. He was cour- 
teous io all—that peculiar courte- 
ousness so taking, so fascinating, so 
utterly and absolutely disarming 
and blinding the eyes to anything 
and everything but the charms of 
the man himself. And Ida, poor 
child! having learnt her lesson well, 
left him free to his own devices, so 
only, as she might have him some- 
times quite to herself, and at others 
Sich bin, hear him, and now and 


then catch an approving smile from 
his soft dark eyes. Shewasvery happy 
in her way—not quite perfectly so, 
perhaps—not quite like the bright 
old German days, but still glad and 
happy enough, and trustful, too, 


checking memories that would, at 
times, obtrude too strongly with a 
golden hope that what had been 
once would be again. And he did 
not undeceive her. How could he P 
He cared for her more and more 
every day—cared more and more 
for cee approval and her loye; he 
could not tear the bandage roughly 
from her eyes—less now, even than 
before she loved him—loved him 
better than any one yet had loved 
him, with a higher, truer, purer 
love—a love he knew how little he 
deserved, but still so precious and 
so good a gift to him, like a gleam 
from Heaven piercing the dark 
shadows of his hfe, he could not 
cast it from him, could not crush it 
out and leave himself alone, and de- 
solate, in the great darkness of a 
lonely, loveless life. : 

Yes, for Ralph, with all his cold- 
ness and seeming carelessness of 
love, felt now, but felt it, all too 
late, what life with such a love might 
be, and in his graver moments 
longed, hungering after it with an 
earnest, bitter longing, the greater, 
may be, that he know it was in vain. 

Invain! Yes, with debt, disgrace, 


ruin staring him in the face—how 
could it be otherwise? True, she 
would not have hesitated a moment 
to share such a fate ; that he knew,— 
she would work, she had told him 
so. How.well he remembered the 
day—now, this morning, standing 
there with that letter in his hand! 
She would work, and toil, and slave 
herself to the bone—that he knew 
but too well, if only he would let 
her be with him. ‘ My darling, I 
know you would,” he thought to 
himself; “ but could I Jet you!” 
and then, for a moment before the 
answer came, he seemed to picture 
such a life, far away in some distant 
land, where riches were but little 
cared for, grandeur and convention- 
ality bore no place; a new home, a 
new life, where they two should be 
all in all to each other, and where 
the gloomy past might be atoned for 
by a bright and peaceful future. 
For a moment cnly, then the thin 
lips curled into a smile, a sneer- 
ing smile, at such a prospect; 
for he to whom a life of ease and 
luxury had become essential, never 
from his youngest days having 
known any other, to turn all of a 
sudden into a toiling, simple, frugal, 
devoted man, working himself, let- 
ting his wife work, for the very 
bread they put into their mouths: 
no clubs, no horses, no mess-dinners, 
and only cheap cigars; no Derby, 
no country-houses, no opera, and 
only an uncomfortable theatre with 
the most moral and the most legiti- 
mate of dramas, where the audience 
assembled by daylight, solemn and 
sedate, the women knitting quietly 
till the drop ascends, then all sit in 
breathless silence till the very end, 
and then go home to salad and sour 
wine, to talk it over in mystic, 
dreamy language, in enthusiasm, 
real, not feigned, earnest and ver 

true, and where to imagine himself 
but for a single instant caused a re- 
vulsion of feeling, making him posi- 
tively shudder. ‘I had enough of 
it, in those few weeks of privacy, 
with your bright eyes before me, to 
make me bear it ; but I could escape 
it then, 1 knew; now it would be 
very, very different, and even you, 
my darling, much as I love you, 
would not make me enduré that life, 
if it went on for ever. No, no, it’s 
too late now, too late. If I had 
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known you long ago it might have 
made a difference ; but now—now— 
I must get on as I can—stave off 
this next brush that’s coming, in 
some way or other—get six months’ 
leave, perhaps; fly off to America 
and hide my diminished head there 
for a while, and then, if nothing else 
will do, marry some rich, commer- 
cial female that’ll lift my head above 
water, and set me up in style 
in the old country before I die. 
Pleasant in its way, too! I hate 
rich women; they're always ugly, 
and ugly women make me ill; but 
‘que faut wu faire? beggars, we all 
know, can’t be choosers. Beggars! 
How fit I am for the tribe! If I 
wasn’t only so cursedly particular, 
if I wasn’t only everything that I 
am, if I had only everything that I 
have not!—dear me! I would be 
another man altogether, I suppose. 
One more worthy of you, my little 
treasure, but one, I dare say, you 
wouldn’t like half as well, all the 
same. Do I wish that? No; that’s 
the worst of it. I care for your 
love toc much to wish it; but I 
suppose it'll have to come to that 
in the end. Ili have to tell you not 
to give it to me any more, at last, to 
fix it on some one better, and fitter, 
and worthier. Bah! how the thought 
revolis me! But why need I think 
of it now? it hasn’t come to that 
yet. No; thank goodness. How 
soon it may is another question ; 
but I needn’t thivk of that either. 
I’ve another day to spend with you 
—one more. I don’t know why 
I say cne more ; but something tells 
me There, I’m at it again— 
no matter what it tells me. 1 bave 
ou to-day, and isn’t that enough P 
hen to-morrow comes — why — 
there’s the gong, by Jove! I’m later 
than usual; and the rest of the 
toilet was finished as speedily as 
possible, and he sauntered down 
stairs and calmly entering the 
dining-room, slipped into a place 
by his little girl’s side, feeling that, 
in spite of everything, Ralph Har- 
vey was himself again. 
reakfast was pretty well ad- 
vanced by this time, so any remarks 
relative to Marjory’s departure had 
been made betore now, and very 
few they were, much to Ida’s dis- 
gust. From the women, one or two 
trite expressions of sorrow; from 
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lips wreathed in smiles; from the 
men, to do them justice, something 
kinder and heartier,— Glengary, 
especially, went even so far as 
to say his grief was ‘‘ awful,” and 
then the subject was dropped and 
forgotten amidst the all-engrossing 
topic of the, evening’s amusement. 
Ida’s eyes flashed scorn at their 
heartlessness, remembering but too 
distinctly the white, stricken face, 
that had met her own but a short 
half-hour ago, and turned angrily 
towards Montfort, who, amid the 
general voliey of distress, had re- 
mained perfectly silent—sure, at 
least, of sympathy from that quarter; 
but no sign of such was visible in 
that stolid, unmoved face—he ap- 
peared indifferent to everything but 
the matter in hand, eating his own 
breakfast, and attending to the 
wants of the placid Isabel, seated by 
his side. Ida felt the colour rising 
to her cheek, and an uncontrollable 
desire to stamp her foot and throw 
the plate of rolls before her at his 
head, when Ralph’s arrival, at themo- 
ment, turned her thoughts into an- 
other channel, and happily saved her 
from such dangerous attempts. Had 
she watched a little longer she might 
then have noted the wearied, worn 
expression of the face, the dark lines 
under the eyes, the set look about 
the mouth, the endeavour to keep 
up with what was going on around, 
while all the while the thoughts 
were far away ; none though but a 
very close observer would have no- 
ticed this. Agnes did, when he paid 
her his accustomed visit that morn- 
ing; but, like a true sister, forbore 
making any remark till he led the 
way, and as he did not—for Mont- 
fort shrank from pity, even from 
sympathy, just now—quietly kept 
silence, and, when he leit the room, 
folded her hands to pray. 

Ida, as we see, had other things 
to think of ; but even if she had not, 
it is doubtful what she might have 
thought, having yet to learn the 
character of a true Englishman, who 
will smile amid the bitterest tor- 
tures, and have his heart torn out 
before he will set it on his sleeve 
for daws to peck at. 

But what matter? her thoughts 
were far from that quarter now. 

Breakfast over, while a discussion 
went on as to the shooting arrange- 
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ments of the morning, Ralph and she 
were standing together; he asking 
her what was to become of her that 
morning, ‘‘ while we are enjoying the 
pe of a fine day; ana, there- 
ore, in true British style, go and 
kill something.” 

She shrugged her shoulders with 
an expression of disgust ; and then, 
looking up suddenly, said: ‘‘ And 
when are you coming to my studio, 
Ralph ?” 

‘When you like, liebes kind.” 

€ Will you, really? You couldn’t 
come now, because of this horrid 
shooting, and——” 

** Why not? we’re not going this 
instant ; besides, I could easily catch 
them up.” She looked so beautiful 
this morning, and he wanted to be 
with her, and also to leave a good im- 
pression when he left, by doing just 
what she asked; andit was the last 
day ; to-morrow he should be out of 
itall; what did it matter, then, if, 
for this once, he followed his own 
inclinations, and gave himself up, 
wholly and entirely, to the enchant- 
ment of the moment. 

**Oh, that is nice!” she answered ; 
her bright eyes dancing with plea- 
sure. ‘* Will you come now, or shall 
I go on and make it ready first ?” 

“Yes; you go on; I'll follow, if 
you'll tell me the way first.” 

She gave him minute directions, 
and then hurried away with joyous 
steps to prepare for his coming. He 
stood a few moments looking after 
her, and then mariaged, quietly, to 
slip away, unobserved, and mount 
the long flights of creeking stairs up 
to the old, queer-shaped room she 
had made her studio. 

She was standing by the door when 
he entered, and led him over at once 
to the easel, where stood the picture 
of the little dead girl, lying calm and 
still beneath the setting sun. 

Ralph was a man usually con- 
sidered cool and collected ; not easily 
moved or excited in any way ; but, 
at sight of that face, all coolness and 
collectedness melted away, and a 
thrill of keenest anguish shot through 
his very heart. ‘To cover his emo- 
tion, he turned round, after having 
gazed at it intently in silence for 
some time; and exclaimed, half 
angrily, ‘* Ida, why did you do this?” 

** Ralph,” she answered, piteously, 
her bright eyes Gim and pleading 
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now, *‘I cannot say. I could not 
help it—you do not like it; I’m so 
sorry !” 

His only answer was in his eyes, 
now fixed with passionate earnestness 
on her face; then his arm was flung 
around her, and she was drawn close 
to his heart, while he spoke to her 
in tender, loving accents—‘*‘ My dar- 
ling! My little Ida! it’s not that; 
it’s only too beautiful ;” and he 
sto ped his face to her own and 
cov ved it with kisses. Then there 
was -ilence for a few moments, while 
het :ought of the very last time he 
had held her thus, that last day, in 
the old studio by the Rhine, when he 
had folded her to his heart, and said, 
** Good-bye !” and she thought not of 
that, or of anything else, but of her 
own intense and perfect happiness, 
while tears trickled over her cheeks 
from very joy. 

He brushed them away with loving 
gentleness, and stroked the little face 
and hair, and whispered to her not to 
cry. ‘*I cannot bear it, darling.” 

‘*But, Ralph, it’s only happiness,” 
she murmured ; looking up, and 
smiling through her tears. And he, 
drawing her closer to him stooped 
down again and kissed her. 

And thus she stood,‘* the brimming 
chalice”’ at her lips, just opposite the 
picture of her own grave. 


A few hours later, Mrs. Leighton 
had arrived, and was employing her- 
self, with all her wonted energy, in 
turning the house topsy-turvy, in 
pursuit of her favourite plans. 

Montfort had gladly left her to her 
own devices; setting everything at 
her disposal, only striving, himself, 
as much as possible, to keep out of 
her way; feeling in no mood, just 
then, to enjoy her isanteries. 
But, as ill luck would have it, on his 
return from shooting — men always 
kill things, no matter what state 
they are in—as he was wending his 
way so of the stone passages, 
quite at the back of the house, his 
head down, his hands in his pockets, 
very muddy, very disconsolate, and 
rather out of temper, who should 
= out upon him but this ve 

rs. Leighton, dusty, dishevelled, 
radiant, and excited, and at once 
peremptorily demanded his assist- 
ance. 

**My dear Freddy, don’t you see 
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the state I’m in % he answered ; 
pointing to his boots and stockings, 
one thick crust of mud. 

**What matter? I’m not par- 
ticular ; come along, there’s a good 
fellow! I want you awfully.” 

‘© What for P” 

**Oh, for thousands of things ; 
we're planning a charade after my 
little piece, and we all want your 
advice for one thing, and then there 
are fifty others besides.” 

** Well, will you let me go and 
make myself fit to be seen, and I'll 
follow you directly ?” 

Anything was better than parley- 
ing with a woman, whose great eyes 
seemed to pierce through and through 
one, and who was reading his face at 
that moment, he felt, as if it had 
been a printed book. And so she was ; 
for when he passed on, her inward 
comment was, ‘‘ In the blues, I see ; 
and the little Graham gone! Sick 
aunts are very convenient ; but, in 
spite of all that, I, Freddy Leighton, 
can do a sum in addition as well as 
anyone, and I always learnt that two 
and two made four. Dear me! dear 
me! who’s done it? I wonder. Her- 
self, I dare say ; those quiet, thought- 
ful people always do put their fingers 
in their own eyes; more fools they ! 
but I won’t be rash—I know what I 
know—Oh, what a thing is a schem- 
ing mother!” and having finished 
her mental soliloquy, she rapidly en- 
tered the drawing-room, for which 
she was bound, filled already with 

ople, scattered about in groups be- 

ow the little stage erected at one 
end ; all evidently eagerly discussing 
some engrossing topic, and all apply- 
ing to her, immediately she appeared. 

**Now, Mrs. Leighton,” said 
Georgie Damer—a pretty, bright-eyed 
girl, one of Mrs. Leighton’s party— 
‘wont you give in tome?! wouldn’t it 
be just beautiful to have the last scene 
in ‘ Farewell’ from the ‘ Black Bruns- 
wicker ? and Col. Harvey, and Mdlle. 
von der Luhe as dramatis persone.” 

Mrs. Leighton eyed them quickly, 
but before she could answer, some 
one else had made some other pro- 
posal, immediately followed by one 
totally different from another, and 
8o on, till she was obliged emphati- 
cally to call them to order, and beg 
they would listen to her answer, 
and then make as many alterations 
as they pleased, provided it was one 
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atatime. ‘‘ Georgie, I think your 
plan very good.’’—her artistic eye 
too well pleased at the idea to ob- 
ject, as she ought to have done, with 

er strong notions concerning the be- 
haviour of the two selected persons. 

“Ha, ha—you hear that!” said 
Georgie, triumphantly, surveying 
the company. ‘I knew she'd ap- 
prove,” 

“ But Harvey’s not a bit like the 
Black ‘ Brunswicker,’” suggested 
George. 

* Nor, for thet matter, is Ida like 
the lady,” put in Flossy. 

*¢ Nor, for that matter, is any one 
else in the room,” said Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, looking round, and at one 
glance seeing not one there tha 
would do it justice but those two 
“if that’s the objection, the whole 
thing must fall through.” 

‘No, no, dear Mrs. Leighton, * 
said Georgie, “don’t say that; it 
would be so beautiful—it ‘ll be a 
crying shame if we mayn’t have it ; 
just think of it—with soft music 
all the time.” 

Mre. Leighton did think of it, and 
owned it would be beautiful. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose we try it, at all events—where’s 
the picture? Ah—he holds one 
hand while she leans against him, 
the other arm is half round her, 
while he tries to open the door— 

‘* Private and confidential!” eja- 
culated Charlie Barrington, half 
under his breath, while Isabel ut- 
tered a sigh of horror, unheeded by 
Mrs. Leighton, who, with Ida by 
her side, was busy arranging the 
attitude, both talking of it earnestly 
in an artistic point of view. but in a 
manner perhaps rather strange to 
those uninitiated in such matters— 
to one, who just then entered the 
room and crept behind the speaker ; 
it certainly appeared so, for Mrs. 
Leighton was startled in the midst 
of her eloquent harangue by Mont- 
fort’s quietly remarking, “ With 
the hugging left out, by especial 
desire.” 

‘* What do you mean, Montfort ?” 
said she, flushing up at once, while 
Tda darted at him a look of scorn. 

‘What I say,” said he, calmly 
folding his arms. 

Mrs. Leighton flung the picture 
away, angry and indignant at the 
construction “people put on things 
who'd no soul sn them,” she, her- 
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self, having looked at it purely in an 
artistic manner, and never for a mo- 
ment dreaming of its being thought 
of in any other ; and Ida fully sharing 
her sentiment, walked off in disgust. 

Glengary, perceiving the turn 
things had taken, and anxious above 
all that Ida should not be vexed, 
remarked that ‘* it was tov bad.” 
“Why, all’s fair in love ”—-then 
suddenly remembering how inop- 
portune was his observation, stopped 
abruptly as Sir Edward, from the 
depths of a very low sofa by Lou’s 
side, observed, calmly, ‘“‘ Not exactly 
a case in point ;” and poor little 
Glengary, with his face the colour of 
crimson, murmured faintly, “ I’m 
sorry I spoke ;” while Charlie Bar- 
rington, in fits of suppressed merri- 
ment, desired him to go “and put 
his head in abag.” He looked very 
much as if he’d like to do it, poor 
boy! which Sir Edward remarked 
to Lou, asking her at the same time 
if they should illustrate the picture 
instead. “ Montfort couldn’t have 


any objection as far as we're con- 
cerned,” said he, lazily turning his 
bead towards her, and looking up at 
her from his recumbent position. 


“Oh, not for anything !” she an- 
swered, “I couldn’t stand up on a 
stage for all the world; I havn't 
brass enough.” 

Mrs. Leighton, who had heard 
the exclamation, lifted her eye- 
brows, scornfully, wishing heartily 
she could give her a good shake, as 
she sat there, so pretty, and so pert- 
looking, able to stand any amount 
off the stage, but protesting her 
inability for anything on it, and 
inwardly contrasted her with many 
aone she had known, who, on the 
stage, would have thrown them- 
selves with all their soul into a part, 
no matter how impassioned, but 
who off it would have scorned to do 
or say one half of what this little 
so-called bashful maiden thought 
no more of than eating her dinner. 
She was a little hard on Lou, per- 
haps, who on the whole was not a 
bad little girl in her way ; but, for 
all that, her theory holds good in 
the main. ‘ 

** Well, what are we to doP” said 
Colonel Harvey, approaching Mrs. 
Leighton, deferentially. 

“Give it up, of course!” she an- 
swered, hastily. 
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“Oh, dear Mrs. Leighton!” said 
Georgie in despair ; ‘ Lord Mont- 
fort, you surely don’t want us to do 
that, and it would have been so 
beautiful.” 

“My dear young lady, I don’t 
want you to give up anything so 
long as you keep within the bounds 
of propriety aud decorum,” he re- 
plied, gravely, while Georgie’s face 
assumed such a miserable puzzled 
expression, that Mrs. Leighton burst 
into a fit of laughing, and recovered 
her good humour at once. Ida, who 
could not forgive an offence to Art, 
or a cringing to conventionalities, 
where it was concerned, bit her lip, 
and muttered through her teeth 
something about “these Knglish! 
prosaic, soulless, from beginning to 
end! heartless too! how can he 
forget so soon!” 

Did he? if Ida had but known! 
Not one moment of that day had 
that graceful, gliding form, and that 
sweet, sensitive face been absent 
from his mind; and now, when 
striving to interest himself in what 
went on around, his thoughts every 
now and then would revert to her— 
her words, her ways, her looks ;—and 
ever and anon would the vexing 
question rise—one that had kept 
him sleepless half the night and 
haunted him by day—of the why 
and wherefore of it all—what it 
meant—how it happened—when it 
would end—one that left him just 
as much puzzled at the end as at the 
beginning, and ever with the same 
terrible longing, strong nature, 
such as his alone can feel, for her 
that had made void the peace of his 
heart, changing the whole world 
before him, and taking life and joy 
and gladness away with her as she 
went. 

But then, as we said before, Ida 
was not English, so she could not 
know what English natures feel. 

Mrs. Leighton, having by this 
quite recovered her temper, set her- 
self busily to devise something else, 
in which no one’s prejudices should 
be offended; and Montfort, to do 
him justice, anxious to efface any 
unpleasant recollections, threw him- 
self, with as much heart as he could 
command, into all her schemes, so 
that, by the time the finale was 
planned and duly rehearsed, every- 
one was satisfied. Ralph and Ida 
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were still the actors, Montfort hav- 
ing suggested that a scene in which 
Ida’s voice were heard might be 
very effective ; and then, thinking 
it hardly fair to ignore Harvey, who 
was to have acted in the other, pro- 
posed their giving him a part in 
this instead, at which Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, as an artist, inwardly rejoiced ; 
as a woman it might have been 
otherwise, had she planned it her- 
self; but as Montfort had done so, 
what matter? her eye and ear were 
satisfied, and pour le reste—ce n était 
pas de sa faute. 

So, on the whole, everyone was 
pleased, even Georgie herself, who 
said it was worth while giving up 
the other if only to hear Ida’s fare- 
well song. Mrs. Leighton kissed 
her, and told her she was a good 
girl; and Montfort could willingly 
have done the same, if only to testify 
his relief that now, at last, it was all 
settled and done, and his own escape 
possible. Sir Edward lazily lifted 


himself from the sofa, where he had 
remained the entire time assisting 
in nothing, excepting now and then 


CHAPTER 


THe evening had arrived, and with 
it the company, seated on rows of 
chairs, comfortably and at their 
ease, as only a select few were in- 
vited to honour the performance 
with their presence. 

So far, all was going forward in 
most prosperous style, neither Sir 
Edward nor Mrs. Leighton having 
as yet been attacked by the dire ca- 
lamity he had predicted, the lady 
in question having by this time made 
her appearance on the boards, the 
gentleman, in all the languid delights 
of the identical low sofa of the 
morning, with Lou by his side, sav- 
ing him from trouble of every kind, 
talking enough for him and herself 
together, and never requiring him 
to get up enthusiasm on any point 
whatsoever. All the same, in spite 
of his apparent indifference, he had 
quite brains enough to see how more 
than ordinarily good was the per- 
formance ;—only a little ** Vaude- 
ville,” translated by Mrs. Leighton, 
but with her acting—comic and pa- 
thetic by turns, impassioned, ear- 
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putting in an occasional passive re- 
mark, and proposed that everyone 
should go to bed for the next few 
hours to come, which proposition 
was hailed with shouts of derisive 
laughter, which seemed to astonish 
but not in the least disconcert him, 
for, quietly sauntering over to Mrs. 
Leighton, he strongly advised her 
to profit by his advice—‘ You'll 
really have a brain-fever if you 
don’t; looking at you has nearly 
given me one.” 

* Poor thing!’ she answered 
pityingly; ‘‘how very bad we are! 
do go and keep quiet, I advise you ; 
I couldn’t think of such a thing. 
Come, Georgie, and see about these 
dresses. Good-bye, Sir Edward; 
sweet dreams and peaceful slum- 
bers!” And so saying she darted 
out of the room to bury herself for 
the next hour among dresses, head- 
dresses, and finery of every descrip- _ 
tion. 

Sir Edward’s only remark was a 
fervently-uttered exclamation of— 
* Poor Jack; I pity him!” 


XXXVI. 


nest, and real throughout—rendered 
something quite perfect in its way. 
Every actor—there were only four 
—herself, Georgie Damer, and two 
men of their party—was thoroughly 
up in the part he or she had to play, 
woe betide them if they were not! 
a careless study being an unpardon- 
able offence in Mrs. Leighton’s 
eyes. Every detail was attended 
to in the minutest manner; dresses, 
arrangements of every kind perfect ; 
worthy, indeed, of a French stage, 
so that it was no wonder, when the 
curtain went down, the applause 
was deafening, and everyone said 
they had never enjoyed anything so 
much in their lives before. 

Then came an interval for talk, 
refreshments, and a that the cur- 
tain roseagain ona ‘‘ Fair” scene, v 
spiritedly performed, which ead 
no great powers of discrimination to 
guess at once. The next ‘‘ well,” a 
sick patient, and oes prescrip- 
tion, &c., &e. e all know the sort 
of thing—better to see than to de- 
scribe, however, being everything in 
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the acting, nothing in the repeating, 
and then came the last—‘‘ Farewell.’ 

The scene opened, with Ida, 
dressed as a peasant girl, sitting be- 
side her wheel, singing softly to her- 
self. By degrees she rose from her 
seat, and taking a picture from her 
bosom, kissed it passionately; and 
then broke out into a wild heart- 
rending melody—a touching Lebe- 
wohl -— as she sang, Ralph Harvey, 
dressed as a ‘‘ Montagnard,” entered 
by a little bridge at the back of the 
stage and silently watched her. Sud- 
denly she ceases; and turning 
round, sees him taking his last look 
before his far-off journey. Wildly 
she stretches her arms to him, and 
calls him to return; while he only 
answers by a wave of his high- 
peaked hat, and the one sad word, 
** Farewell.” There he stood, upon 
the little bridge, gazing at her ten- 
derly ; while she,as if wholly mastered 
by her grief, sank upon the ground, 
tears quickly coursing each other 
down her cheeks; while, amid 
strains of music, the curtain slowly 
fell. Nothing could have been pret- 
tier or more touching in its way ; 
each acted with a reality and earnest- 
ness rarely seen in amateurs—indeed, 
if truth were told, there may have 
been but little acting after all—each 
one only faithfully pourtraying what 
each had truly felt. Mrs. Leighton 
almost feared as much, as she watched 
the scene through blinding tears— 
Ida’s singing first, and then her face 
of touching anguish, she never could 
forget—and so thought many another 
among the silent audience, whose tear- 
stained faces told better than words 
what their own feelings had been. 

Some there were, of course, to 
criticise — some who turned those 
real tears into a joke, commenting 
upon them as a most wonderful piece 
of acting: ‘‘ Very heart-breaking, 
certainly ; but rather too great an 
exposé in their eyes.” 

Well, for them Mrs. Leighton did 
not hear ; if she had, she would have 
let them know what she thought ; as 
it was, she was too much occupied 
with the subject of their remarks to 
heed anything else. Having watched 
Ida earnestly throughout the per- 
formance, and off and on, through the 
day as well, she became more than 
ever convinced that all was not right ; 
that Ida, innocent and unsuspicious, 
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had fallen a victim to the fascinations 
of Ralph Harvey—a worse fate than 
she wished any woman of her ac- 
quaintance, and this one less than 
any—so, true, as she was, under- 
standing nothing of falseness and 
double-dealing ; so enthusiastic, so 
imaginative, and yet so real with it 
all; uniting the passion of an Italian 
with the unswerving constancy of a 
German ; slow to fix her trust, or her 
affections, but, once fixed, only to be 
uprooted with her life ; all this Mrs. 
Leighton knew, partly from intuition, 
partly from a close and thoughtful 
study of her character; and, know- 
ing this, it was not to be wondered 
at, that with fear and trembling she 
watched her falling into the snare so 
skilfully laid for her—and, from a 
long acquaintance with Ralph Harvey, 
a snare she fully believed it to be. 
She knew of old his subtle powers of 
fascination, his‘ pretty little games 
with women’s hearts; luring them 
on to love and worship, and then 
flinging them aside as if nothing at 
all, breaking them, perhaps, in the 
effort ; if so, taut pis pour eux—for 
him, he pitied them, poor things! 
he was very sorry—and then began it 
all over again with some one else. 
And, with this knowledge, to see Ida 
calmly and quietly following in their 
steps was more than she could stand 
with any amount of patience, and 
more than she would stand either ; 
for, somehow or other, this very 
evening she determined to put a stop 
to it. 

Ah, Mrs. Leighton! your inten- 
tions are very good, sans donte; but 
did you never hear the well-known 
homely little proverb ‘of shutting 
the door when the steed is stolen ?” 

Not being behind the scenes, all 
along, however, Mrs. Leighton could 
not be expected to know exactly how 
the land lay; she only saw that 
things looked very bad, and that it 
was high time she should interfere to 
stop them : so, seizing a quiet mo- 
ment, later on in the evening, deliber- 
ately walked up to Montfort, who, for 
the first time, she observed standing 
alone ; his back against the wall, his 
eyes fixed, as if on the surrounding 
scene, but, in reality, seeing nothing 
of it, and his thoughts away, far off, 
with some one best known to him- 
self. He had worked well and vali_ 
antly that evening ; and now, at last 
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allowed himself the indulgence of a 
few minutes’ repose, and was oe in 
his own sad dreams, when the low, 
distinct tones of Mrs. Leighton’s 
voice grated harshly on his ear, 
rousing him roughly from his reverie, 
and reducing him all at once to the 
most devout attention. Though, af- 
ter all, the words she said were sim- 
ple enough in themselves; neither 
rough nor harsh in any way, only— 
** Montfort, might I have a word or 
two with you, now, if you don’t 
mind?” yet they startled, and put 
him suddenly on his mettle, not 
knowing what this impetuous woman. 
might be up to, in her zeal to make 
every one happy. He dreaded, she 
might be about to busy herself with 
him and his prospects ; feeling sure, 
that however well before others, he 
kept his secret, to her it was all as 
clear as day ; so, rousing himself at 
once, he answered, quickly: ‘* Cer- 
tainly, my dear Freddy ; as many as 
ever you like—something about the 
acting, I suppose — nothing could 
have gone off better, I assure you ; 
as to you, you outdid yourself, and 
Ida—why, oni get her little face 
out of my mind the whole evening.” 
This was all spoken as rapidly as pos- 
sible; in dread, that at the first 
pause, she would be down upon him; 
as it was, however, she broke in, im- 
patiently, just as he was proceeding 
with more of the same sort,and said : 
** Do stop, Montfort ; it’s nothing at 
all about the acting—I wish it was— 
it’s about Ida I wish to speak to 
you.” 

With a sigh of intense relief, he 
turned to her, and begged her to 
tell him what it was: ‘* Won't you 
sit down, though; you must be 
tired.” 

* No, no; I’m nota bit tired, I’m 
only anxious and vexed at the way 
Ida’s going cn, and I want to speak 
to you about it.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ said he, 
“that poor child seems always 
coming in for something or other. 
What is it now.” 

“ What is it? only that Ralph 
Harvey is carrying on one of his 
old games with her, and that she, 
being a silly, innocent child, believes 
in him.” 

** Freddy, you don’t mean to tell 
me this !"’ he answered, shocked and 
grieved by her words. 
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“‘T do, indeed! I thought he was 
up to something at the ball the 
other night, and I tried to interpose, 
which I thought he discovered, 
knowing how little good I bear 
him, so he behaved better all the 
rest of the time; but to-day I’ve 
had my eye on him again, and I 
know there’s something between 
them. I watched steadily all 
through that last scene of the 
charade—I was quite close you 
know, and, although I know acting 
can simulate any amount of feeling, 
still, after what I noticed, I can’t 
help thinking there was very little 
acting on her part, the whole thin 
was reality from beginning to end. 
I don’t know whether he’s had the 
honesty to tell her the state of his 
affairs, and how impossible it is he 
could marry her; indeed, I don’t 
know anything for certain, I’m only 
afraid she’s terribly fond of him; 
and, if so, it'll go hard with her, 
poor child!” 

Montfort listened attentively, 
much distressed, and reproaching 
himself bitterly, the while, for the 
little care he had taken of her. 
She who had been given into his 
especial keeping, he had suffered to 
drift away into such a sorrowful 
course, whilst he, mindful only of 
himself and his own affairs, had 
noticed nuthing of what had gone 
on before his very eyes, but had to 
be awakened to a sense of his duty 
by a third person having not near! 
the interest in the child that he had. 
For a minute or two he remained 
deep in thought, then exclaimed 
sadly, “I’m very sorry for this, 
Freddy! you don’t think you can 
be mistaken.” 

‘No, indeed!” she answered ; 
“but I confess I’m puzzled.” 

“How?” he replied with in- 
terest. 

“ Because I cannot help thinking 
that what we notice now is not an 
affair of to-day or yesterday, it 
would hardly have sprung up so 
quickly, and yet where has Ida 
been that she could have met him ? 
She was never out anywhere till 
now, or even away from here, ex- 
cept that visit she paid me, and 
then to the sea side, with you all. 
Had you a party then ?” 

* Only one night, when Ashton. 
and his people came up ; but now I 











think of it, Harvey was one of 
them.” 


“Ha, did you observe anything 
en P” 


** No!” said he after a pause, he re- 
membered the evening well enough, 
and would rather not think of it 
just then; but of Ida he could re- 
member nothing, but that she had 
sung most beautifully a curious 
wild sort of song, “that I’ve never 
been able to get her to sing again.” 

“Can you think of the name ?” 

“ Not exactly — wait; it was 
something about une jeune fille; I 
can’t remember the rest.” 

\ Schubert’s, perhaps. Les plaintes 
Pune jeune fille, was it ?” 

“Yes, yes, that was the name.” 

** And she’s never sung that song 
again? Montfort, I wish you could 
remember anything else; depend 
upon it there’s something more be- 
hind. She couldn’t have met him 
in any other way ?” 

“Impossible! she was for a while 
here alone with Agnes, I know; 
but he was away visiting all the 
time—I know that, for I used con- 
stantly to hear of him in different 
country-houses; then she went to 
you.” 

“Yes, and was so distraite and 
unsettled, her spirits so uneven and 
so difficult to please, never con- 
tented with anything long, and 
seeming quite to dislike me; I con- 
fess I couldn’t make her out. Now, 
I'm nearly certain there was some 
cause for it, she’s so different now ; 
why her little face is no more the 
same thing.” 

“* Montfort,” she exclaimed sud- 
denly, “you fetched her over from 

ermany.” 

**Yes!” said he dreamily, going 
back in his own mind over the 
whole scene. 

“Well, our friend Ralph some- 
times makes expeditions to foreign 
parts for awhile; what do you say 
to that ?” 

“ Freddy ;” he said, turning round 
abruptly, ‘ I believe—now that you 
put it before me—there may be 
something in what you say.” Like 
lightning, remembering the broken 


words of the old professor, Ida’s . 


agony and murmured sentence that 
had struck so upon his ear—‘ I 


must lose no time—I must speak to 
her.” 
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“Ts that the best way *” 

“The most straightforward. I 
think she likes that poor chi!d,’”’ and 
he sighed. 

“ Be careful, Montfort, I advise 
ou. I wonder where she is now— 
havn't seen her | can’t say when.” 

** | may as well go and have a look. 
I‘had better begin at once and play 
the chaperon properly,” and he 
smiled a sad, wan smile, and moved 
slowly away in search of Ida. 

In the meantime we may as well 
follow her, and see what became of 
her, after that last sad ;° farewell” 
scene. 

For some reason or other, that 
scene had completely done for Ida. 
Not that the acting, as acting, 
frightened her—where Art was con- 
cerned she knew no fear—neither 
did the audience in the smallest 
degree overwhelm her—she cared 
nothing for an audience as an au- 
dience—it was only individuals that 
ever exercised any influence upon 
her, and the one individual who 
could do that was on the stage with 
herself. No; her excitement was 
caused by no audience, or acting, as 
such—the very contrary ; it was the 
impossibility of acting at all—the 
overmastering reality of the whole 
thing that so overcame her. That 
word, Farewell, she had felt it all 
before—-God knows how literally! 
and now she could not act it, onl 
live it all out there once more, wit 
all those eyes upon her—what mat- 
ter? ‘twas not of them she thought 
—of him only—he who had ——< 
her heart so terribly, by that ea 
word before—and now—oh no, no 


—she would not think of anything, 


but that, now she had him with her 
—he was there—yes, near her— 
close to her—bending over her— 
looking down into her face, and 
asking her what it was that ailed 


her. 

*¢ What, Ralph! what is it ?” she 
said, in sobbing whispers, while 
large tears rolled right down her 
cheeks—then only noticed by her. 

** You're not well,” he answered, 
gently, the sight of her face really 
touching him ; “ you're as white as 
a ghost—what is it ?” 

She tried to answer, but the words 
would not come, only half stifled 
sobs. 

He was almost afraid of what 
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might happen—all men dread a 
scene, and Kalph especially dreaded 
it ; it was so very unpleasant, and in 
this case even worse, not knowing 
what might follow from it; so he 
said quite gravely, half sternly, 
** Tda, are you going into hys- 


** N-no—” she answered, with a 
great effort, recovering herself, and 
trying to be calm. 

* 1’m glad of that.” Then, after 
a moment’s watching her, ‘* You're 
over tired after the acting.” 

**No—no Ralph, it’s not that, 
indeed it’s not—it—it’s only—” 

** Well, well, never mind what it 
was,” as he saw the sobs returning ; 
“* we can talk about that afterwards. 
Come with me now, and have some- 
thing to do you good—some cham- 
pagne—what do you say to that P” 
as he put her arm into his own— 
** It’s awonderful thing for restoring 
little ladies, 1 assure you,” and he 
led her away towards the supper- 
room, already well filled with peo-~ 
ple, all busy in the work of reviving 
and restoration. 

“* Not in there,” she said faintly, 
as they reached the door; ‘‘ it’s full 
of people, and they’d all talk to me, 
and I can’t be talked to.” 

** And they'd all admire me, and 
I can’t be admired, it’s so English 
to admire one for one’s Art—isn’t 
that it?” he said, looking down at 
her with a smile. 

“« If you like,” she answered, with 
a half smile ; “ but can’t I sit down 
here and wait while you get me 
something, it’s so cool and quiet,” 
and she slipped into a seat just by 
the door of the conservatory, leading 
out of this room. 

“Very well,” he replied, looking 
a moment at the little figure, sitting 
alone in the dim light, the doorway, 
with it’s hanging foliage, forming a 
frame around her, and the dark 
green background throwing out the 
white dress into strong relief, the 
whole like some quaint picture, such 
as pre-Raphaelite artists love to 
immortalise. 

He returned immediately with 
something to revive her, and then 
they two, as if by common consent, 
wandered intothe conservatory, right 
down to the end, to the door beyond, 
opening into the pleasure-ground, 
looking so cool and solemn by the 
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light of the stars, with it’s dark- 
green hedges and ivy-bordered trees, 
scarlet masses of flower, shining but 
with a faintglory now by this sombre 
light. The door stood open, and 
the air, heavy with perfume, blew 
across their faces, cooling Ida’s 
burning cheeks and heavy eyes, and 
seeming to give new life to her little 
wearied frame— How delicious it 
is!” she said, drawing a long breath, 
** let us go out into it altogether.” 

* You're not afraid of catching 
cold? it’s very cool after those hot 
rooms.” 

“Oh! what matter; 
never gives one cold.” 

“Ah! here’sa shawl on the steps; 
how lucky!” and he wrapped it 
tenderly round her, and then they 
went down together and stood side 
by side in the calm, pale starlight. 
Both were very silent a miaute or 
two, then she looked up at him, her 
eyes bright with tears, as if to say 
something; but seeing his earnest 
gaze fastened on her face she 
drooped them again and remained 
silent. 

“What is it, my darling?” he 
said gently. 

“Oh! I don’t know, Ralph; I 
hope it’s going off now ”"—and she 
gave a great, deep sigh—‘ but it 
was so dreadful! You think me 
foolish P” 

** No, my darling, don’t say that,’ 
he answered, as he put his arm 
round her,and drew her close to 
his side. “‘I only think you every- 
thing that is best and loveliest. It’s 
not dreadful now, is it P” 

‘* No, no!” she answered faintly, 
hiding her face against him. ‘‘ Not 
now.” 

Then they were quite still again ; 
she quiet and restful.in the feeling 
of his love, he looking down upon 
her tenderly and pityingly, thinking 
he had never known till then how 
much he loved her, just at the ver 
time when he must tear himself 
away forever. ‘Shall I tell her ?” 
he thought. “Shall I tell her I 
must leave to-morrow? Only that, 
though, nothing more. Howecan 1?” 
But she interrupted him, looking 
up earnestly into his face :— 

“T may tell you now” she said. 
‘I like to tell you everything ; but 
that scene gave me such a horrible 
feeling at. my heart. Oh! Ralph! 
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I can’t tell you what it was.” And 
she shuddered. 

“ Don’t think of it, my child.” 

“Yes, yes ! I must. I don’t think 
I can ever forget it, even with your 
arm holding me. It’s over me still 
—that dreadtul weight—it seemed 
to press all the life out of me, it was 
all so true, so real—like—like that 
day long ago. “Oh! Ralph, Ralph,” 
and she trembled all over, and hid 
her face again. 

“Silly little girl!” he said, 
smoothing gently the dark, curling 
hair. ‘“ Why do you think of such 
things? That’s all past and gone 
long ago.” 

But he groaned in spirit as he 
said it. 

** And never, never to comeagain!” 
she exclaimed vehemently. 

He stooped down and kissed the 
little up-turned face, commanding 
himself sufficiently to say, half 
playfully— 

“Why does my little girl excite 
herself so? Does she forget who is 
with her?” and he put his hand 
under her chin and held her face 
towards his own, as if she were a 
child. “Let me look at her; can 
this little frightened girl be my own 
Ida?” and he kissed her again, 
hoping to silence her. 

**Yes, Ralph; I knew you'd 
think me so foolish. I'll try not to 
be it any more; but—if I only 
knew what it was!” 

“That you're tired and over- 


excited after the acting, dear,” he 


answered calmly, wondering all the 
time how he could keep his voice so 
steady with the turmoil of misery 
that raged within. 

**T don’t think so!” she answered 
tremulously. ‘ But I won't say 
any more now, it only vexes you. 
You're so kind, so patient with me, 
Ralph.” 

“ Mein hubsches kind !”’* he said 
tenderly, his eyes still fixed upon 
her face. 

“Yes! how canI think of any- 
thing but happiness with you !” and 
she leant down her head again upon 
his arm. 

**And why should you?” he an- 
swered with a laugh that sounded 
strangely hollow in his ears, which 
he hoped she did not notice. He 
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could have torn his tongue out for 
deceiving her thus ; still, how could 
he do otherwise ? In her nervous, 
excitable state who could foretell 
the consequences of such a dis- 
closure as the truth would be. A 
scene would follow he dared not 
even contemagete ; besides, it would 
quite spoil these few moments, the 
last they should ever spend toge- 
ther. And why do this? what 
would be gained by it ? “Nothing!” 
he repeated to himself, “ nothing! 
uothing ! and even if it were not so, 
how could I risk it a bit the more ? 
Let us have this one hour in peace 
and quiet, and then—O God! but 
I canuot think of that.” 

“ Let us walk, my child,” he said 
quickly, striving to hide out that 
terrible picture. ‘‘ It’s too cold for 
you standing still.” 

And then they paced the walks 
awhile, his arm still round her, 
talking now and then in low sub- 
dued voices,—no more of that sad 
theme, but only of their love—till 
the sound of wheels roused them, 
and they turned towards the house 
together. 

On reaching the steps she looked 
- suddenly in his face, and said 
abruptly, “ Tell me—you believe in 
presentiments, do you not P” 

** Why do youask ?”’ he answered, 
trying to smile.” 

** Because — because — oh! it’s 
there again—the dull, dead weight!” 
and she pressed her hands over her 
heart and gasped for breath. “Oh! 
Ralph, Ralph! what does it mean P” 
and she lifted her face, wild and 
scared, tohisown. , 

“Nothing, nothing! little one,” 
he answered hurriedly. Then ga- 
thering her close to his bosom, with 
all the fervour of his soul, ise cried 
out passionetely, “My darling! 
my own precious Ida! would that 
I could guard you from every harm, 
and pain, and trouble! I love you 
so, my darling! You believe this ?” 

“Yes, yes!” she answered 
faintly.” 

‘‘Then kiss me, Ida;” and he 
raised her lips to his as he desired, 


. and they two stood together in one 


long, long embrace, a moment never 
to be forgotten till their dying day ; 
and then they mounted the steps 
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and silently entered the conserva- 
tory. They passed along it quietly, 
and had just reached the door at 
the other end, leading to the draw- 
ing-room, when they were startled 
by the sudden apparition of a tall, 
dark figure, coming forward to 
meet them. Ralph uttered a half- 
smothered exclamation of rage and 
annoyance at being thus entrapped 
by ‘‘that fellow Montfort !” Ida, 
on the contrary, after the first 
start, took it perfectly quiet, seeing 
nothing extraordinary in Montfort’s 
taking a walk in his own conserva- 
tory, and was preparing to pass 
him without notice of any kind, 
when, much to her astonishment, he 
calmly drew her arm within his 
own, and before she could remon- 
strate, without a single word on his 
part, led her hastily into the draw- 
Ing-room. 

Ralph stood, half bewildered, 
looking after them, watching as 
long as his eyes could see the float- 
ing folds of Ida’s white dress, till 
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she disappeared quite away in the 
far distance, hanging on Montfort’s 
arm; then, passing his hand across 
his eyes, he heaved a great, deep 
sigh, but after that, seemed to reco- 
ver himself, for he muttered between 
his teeth that, perhaps, after all, it 
was better as it was. 

And Ida, with the heavy weight 
upon her heart, followed passively 
where Montfort led, but escaped 
away as soon as she could, to be 
quiet and alone, to think and dream 
of what was past, and shut her eyes 
before the coming future ; and then, 
with the memory of those kisses on 
her lips, she laid her down to sleep 
and dream again, a smile upon her 
sweet child’s face; but, though she 
smiled when morning came, her 
cheeks were wet with many tears. — 
“ Alas! how easily things go wrong, 

A word too much, or a kiss too long, 

Then follows a mist, and a driving rain, 

And life is never the same again,” 

Little Ida, is this the sequel to 
your last night’s meeting ? 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 


Next morning the news of Ralph’s 
sudden departure was communi- 
cated to Ida through the medium of 
a hurried note, which, after much 

lanning and deliberation, had been 
eft by him, unseen by others, on the 
hall table, to be brought with the 
rest of her letters to her own rcom. 
And so it was, and this was the first 
sight that greeted her that morning. 
She tore it open with a grave, ter- 
rible misgiving at her heart, expect- 
ing she knew not what; therefore, 
when it only announced his depar- 
ture for London, such a short dis- 
tance within easy reach of her, as 
he said—he always said that sort 
of thing, whether he meant it or 
not,—it would soothe and quiet her, 
and help to break the rest easier in 
the end ; it’s being meaningless and 
valueless in this case, mattered no- 
thing: it was not part of his plan 
to look too closely to the connexion 
between words and deeds. It was, 
therefore, almost a relief that it was 
nothing worse, and though:sadly, 
grievously disappointed, she bore it 
better than might have been ex- 
pected. 


Of course, his departure was dis- 
cussed round the breakfast-table, 
mourned over by the women, taken 
quietly by the men, who never 
mourn over each other; indeed, if 
the truth were known, one or two 
of them did the very contrary. 
Glengary, who secretly rejoiced, as 
now he would have a chance of 
speaking to Ida, and Mouatfort, to 
whom the very sight of him had, 
since last night, become unbearable. 
Gravely and earnestly he had 
thought over the whole matter, and 
decided that the best and only course 
to pursue was, as he had said, to 
deel straightforwardly with Ida, and 
at once speak to her seriously on 
subject. ‘ She’ll think me an imper- 
tinent brute, I know,” he thought, 
remembering distinctly their first 

rivate interview, and rather dread- 
ing the repetition of such a scene ; 
“but I can’t help that; I must do 
my duty, cost what it may; it’s the 
least I can do to repair my neglect.” 
So, after breakfast, much to Ida’s 
astonishment, a hand was laid upon 
her shoulder, and she was requested 
by Montfort, if quite convenient, to 
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allow him a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with her in his study. 

“Oh, certainly,” she answered ; 
**T’ve nothing to do,” and followed 
him without a word to his private 
den. 

When he had made her comfort- 
able in an arm-chair, and apologised 
for the untidy state of the room, 
strewn with books and papers, and 
rather redolent of cigar-smoke, he 
began to think what on earth he 
should say next. She had been in 
there once or twice before, so it was 
no use prefacing the discussion by 
exhibiting heads and skins of ani- 
mals shot by him in India, or pic- 
tures of men in red coats sitting on 
their horses looking at each other, or 
groups of long-eared dogs, presided 
over by a broad-faced whip, brand- 
ishing his instrument of torture 
firmly in his hand, or sleek brown 
hunters, or stately stags, or curious 
whips and spurs and sleigh bells. 
She had seen all these before—be- 
sides, even if she had not, Montfort 
was not one to beat about the bush 
in this manner. He had a grave, 
earnest piece of business before 
him, extremely unpleasant as well ; 
but, for that very reason, all the 
more necessary to plunge into at 
once. And so he determined—first 
silently moaning over fate that had 
made him, of all things the most 
trying to an unmarried man, guar- 
dian and caretaker to a very pretty, 
fascinating young woman—but, 
after that one inward moan, 
bracing himself up valiantly for the 
attack with his back against the 
chimney-piece, his hands firmly 
thrust into his pockets—man’s un- 
failing refuge at all times—they 
would be nowhere without that, or 
a cigar—he at once commenced ope- 
rations by eaying, gravely, ‘‘ Ida, I 
hope you will not think me very im- 

ertinent in what I am going to say. 
Fchould not take such a liberty, I 
assure you, had I not been asked 
by your uncle to take care of you.” 
Pause, but receiving no answer, he 
proceeded, “ I wish to speak to you 
upon a most delicate matter—one 
that regards yourself and another 

rson.” : 

“What do you mean?” she an- 
ewered, as composedly as she could, 
but inwardly trembling at what was 
to come next. 
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“T mean, of course,” he replied, 
turning full upon her, “ yourself 
and Colonel Harvey.” 

‘© Well, and what of myself and 
Colonel Harvey?” she answered, 
still striving to be calm, though the 
words faltered on her lips. 

“That is what I should be very 
glad you would tell me,” he replied. 

“I thought you had something 
to tell me,” she answered, trying to 
laugh it off. 

** Ida, this is no time for joking; 
we are here to speak seriously upon 
a very serious matter, therefore I 
beg you will treat it as such.”” Then, 
fearing he had spoken harshly, con- 
tinued in a different tone: “ I don’t 
want to be cross with you, dear, 
and of course you think me a very 
horrid fellow for questioning you at 
all; but, if you would think for a 
moment, it’s not my fault; you 
were given into my charge, and you 
know I can’t help it. Will you try 
and treat me as a friend, and tell 
me all about it.” , 

For a moment Ida hesitated—he 
looked so kind, so gentle as he said 
this, and she was so lonely, so 
desolate ; it would be a real com- 
fort if she might tell him all, and 
trust her fate in his hands; but 
then came Ralph’s words ringing 
in her ears, warning her to keep 
the secret, and that order she could 
not disobey, even though it were 
quite unintelligible to her. He 
trusted her: how, then, could she 
betray his trust? No, shocked the 
next instant at the very thought of 
such a thing, she drew herself up, 
and answered with as much com- 
posure as was possible: ‘‘ Perhaps 
you would kindly explain your 
meaning, and give me some idea of 
what you wish to hear?” 

“Well, then, point blank, I wish 
to know if there is anything between 
you and Colonel Harvey ?” 

The poor child sat trembling as 
she heard these words, terrified at 
committing herself, yet forced by 
this straightforward question, to 
make an answer of some kind. She 
did the best she could under the 
circumstances, and coldly answered: 
**T donot acknowledge your right 
to ask any such thing.” 

“My dear child, I can’t help 
whether you acknowledge it or not, 
the fact remains the same; but of 
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course, if you refuse to give me the 
infyrmation I require, 1 must use 
other means for obtaining it.” 

“What do you mean?” she ex- 
claimed, starting up suddenly, and 
laying her hand on his arm, the 
horrible idea seizing her, that, he 
was about to speak to Ralph himself, 
and then, what would become of 
her?” Ralph would never forgive 
her, never speak to her again; any- 
thing would be better than that. 
And thus, completely thrown off her 
guard by the terror of the moment, 
she answered, hurriedly: ‘“ You 
dare not speak to him /” then, fear- 
ing she had said too much, relapsed 
abruptly into silence, and com- 
menced pacing the room, as was her 
wont under any nervous excitement. 
Montfort saw his advantage, but 
pitied her too much to use it, other- 
wise than by saying kindly: ‘* Not 
if you will tell me what I want to 
know.” 

* And, I say again,” she answered, 
driven to her wits’ end, ‘‘ that you 
have no right to want to know any- 
thing ; it’s cruel, unmanly, to drive 
one into a corner, like this; you 
wouldn’t do it, only I’m a wretched 
woman, left alone, with no one to 
take care of me. I wonder how 
you can be so unkind !” 7 

*1’m not unkind, Ida; it’s just 
because you've no one to take care 
of you that 1 want to protect you 
from what I know will only make 
you miserable.” 

**How very kind of you!” she 
answered, laughing hysterically ; 
‘it’s a very odd way of showing 
kindness, I must say !” 

**T’m sorry you think so; still, I 
repeat it, you do not know your 
danger; I do, and it is my duty to 
save you from it.” 

“ What danger? Im ata loss to 
understand you,” she replied, sud- 
denly ceasing in her walk, just 
opposite him. 

** The danger of giving your affec- 
tions toa man who does not know 
how to value them. Believe, me, 
Ida, when I tell you, that Ralph 
Harvey is unworthy of you. He 
will lead you on to love him, and 
then ”—But Ida’s face warned him 
to cease. During this speech, she 
had gradually become whiter and 
whiter, her eyes fixed and glassy, 
her arms stretched out as if to drive 
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these horrible words from her, while 
her pale lips murmured :— 

** S—stop — stop — I — I—can— 
not—bear—” and then the broken 
words died away, the head drooped 
upon the bosom, sense and feeling 
fled, and she would have fallen pros- 
trate to the ground, had he not 
sprung forwards and caught her in his 
arms. 

**My poor child!” he whispered, 
tenderly ; ‘‘my poor little Ida! I 
was too rough with you; I’m not fit 
for this sort of work—why was I ever 
given it? I wouldn’t willingly vex 
you for the world. There—you’re 
getting better now—” as the sad 
eyes opened and looked up piteously 
into his face. ‘* Let me lay you 
down here, close to the window, and 
you'll be all right directly.” Then 
he carried her gently over, and as he 
did so, heard her murmur to herself, 
‘© Ralph !—Ralph !” and then the 
eyes closed again, while Montford 
inwardly ejaculated that, all things 
considered, it was as well Ralph was 
not there ; if he had, there is no say- 
ing what the consequences might 
have been; but outwardly he remained 
perfectly calm, as he rubbed the little 
cold hands tenderly, and then, as she 
grew better, brought a glass of water, 
and begged her to drink it. She 
obeyed very passively, as long as 
consciousness was deadened, but im- 
mediately sense returned she tried to 
rise, and demanded to be let go at 
once. 

**No, no, dear! not just yet,” he 
said kindly ; ‘‘ you're not quite able 
for a few minutes ; stay there quiet 
and get well, and I promise I won’t 
say another word to you. 

*©Oh, but that won’t do!” she 
answered in a tone of misery ; ‘* you 
must speak—tell me what I said,” 
and she rose tremblingly and caught. 
hold of the chair. 

He tried to put her off, feeling 
sure her distress was partly caused by 
a promise of secrecy ; but it would 
not do, she only shook her head 
sadly, and sinking down again, 
covered her face with her hands, and 
crying out in a stifled voice, “I 
know—I know—oh, what shall I 
do!” then, after a moment, looked 
up, flushed crimson .now, and ex- 
claimed, in a voice of scorn and 
anger, ‘‘ you made me do it.” 

‘*lda, my child?” he answered 
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calmly, approaching her, and taking 
her hands in his. “Listen to me, 
and try to be quiet for an instant. 
I think you know that I am a gen- 
tleman. I may be a very unkind, 
cruel one in your eyes; but stilia 
gentleman. Answer me. Have you 
ever seen me do anything unlike 
one P” 

She shook her head listlessly. 

“ Very well, then, as I am a gen- 
tleman—I have a peculiar code of 
honour, inseparable from the name; 
and one of the rules of this code is, 
never to take an unfair advantage 
of anyone, much lessa woman. Do 
you understand ?” 

** Yes,” she answered faintly, de- 
vining his meaning, and thus some- 
what reassured. 

“For this reason, then, anything 
I have heard you say to-day will be 
sacred with me—do you believe 


“this P” 


He looked so grave, she was al- 
most afraid to answer in any other 
way than the one; yet still she 
managed to falter out, “But you 
must make some use of it.” 

“ How?” he replied sternly. 

** Because — because — you had 
some reason when you questioned 
me—oh, so cruelly.” 

‘Yes, Ida,” he answered in the 
same grave tone. “I had some 
reason, but not the low, ungentle- 
manly one you think. My reason 
for trying to gain your confidence, 
which 1 grieve to see you refuse 
me, was to try, if possible, to shield 
you from misery.” She writhed at 
these words; but he went on, “ to 
open your eyes and guard you 
from yourself and your too blind 
confidence in another.” 

*T will not hear this!” she cried, 
passionately. 

““No, Ida, I know you will not. 
The more’s the pity! but as I pro- 
mised not to torment you, of course 
I will say no more,” and he turned 
7 witb a heavy sigh. 

She remained a few moments, 
quite still, the very picture of de- 
jection. Atlength she said, feebly, 
* I’m sure you mean kindly.” 

“God knows, I do!” he answered 
fervently. 

She looked up at him, her eyes 
filling fast with tears, and then went 
over, taking one of his great hands 
in her own child’s fingers, said 
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said simply, “ Yes, Montfort’; I 
trust you.” 

“Thank you, my child,” he said, 
pas his arm about her, and 
ooking down tenderly into her face, 
**there’s not a truer friend to you 
on earth.” 

** T believe it,” she answered, with 
a sob in her voice. 

** Well, then, if ever you need 
one, you know who to come to.” 

She bowed her head, while tears 
trembled on her long lashes. He 
stooped down and kissed her, and 
the next instant she was gone. 

As he closed the door after her 
the hands were again thrust into 
the pockets, as a sort of aid to re- 
flection this time; and Montford 
turned himself about to examine the 
case. His first ejaculation was, 
** And what good ,have I done by it 
after all? I have worried and vexed 
the child, and all to very little pur- 
pose in the end. To be sure, I’ve 
found out there zs something be- 
tween them, but what I’ve no idea, 
as, of course, that blackguard has 
sworn her to secrecy. Something 
more than a mere flirtation from that 
very fact—an engagement, I should 
say—one of his sort, like pie-crust, 
made to be broken. An engagement / 
how could he think of such a thing ? 
it’s one of another sort, arranged by 
Her Majesty’s constables, that'll be 
made for him, I fancy! Unmanly 
coward! How cowld he trifle with 
that child’s heart, as he has done! 
It makes my blood boil even to 
think of it! There’s not another 
woman in England would believe 
in him at this time of day. They 
all know his state of affairs as well 
as their A, B, C, and then he goes 
and chooses this poor little thing to 
make a fool of!’ Then, with an 
exclamation that was not altogether 
benedictory to Ralph Harvey, he 
walked up and down the room once 
or twice, deep in deep thought, 
the upshot of which was—*‘ Well, 
I must only look after her as well 
as I can. No easy matter, by Jove! 
I seem to have a knack of putting 
my foot into everything. 1’d give 
alld possess to know what did it in 
the other case ;”” and then, with his 
elbows on the chimney-piece, his 
face leant upon his hands, set about 
thinking all that out over again; 
but, as usual, with all his thinking, 
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arriving no nearer at definite con- 
clusion than before. 

Ida employed herself in no such 
gloomy meditations. If she had, it 
must have been all up with her. 
That she felt. Therefore, brushing 
away her tears, she ran off to banish 
thought somehow, no matter how ; 
and as Glengary, passing through 
the hall at that moment, became 
aware of her presence, and rushing 
up to her, informed her they were 
all in the billiard-room, wouldn’t 
she come too—she at once accepted 
the offer, and made the little man 
happy for the whole day by be- 
coming his partner in more than one 
game that morning. 

Thought must be crushed — that 
she determined; Montford’s words 
should not be remembered—not for 
one single instant did she allow her 
mind to dwell on them, and, if in the 
solitude of her own room, during the 
days that followed, they started up 
for a moment, the next they were 
driven away by the thought of Ralph 
and all Ralph was to her, to that 
memory her heart beat loud in re- 
sponse, only crying out the louder 
if the whole world were against 
him, she would only hold by him, 
trust him, love him all the more. 

In society thought was banished by 
other means—by throwing herself, 
with all the energy of her nature, 
into what was going on at the time, 
choosing, as her companion, whoever 
happened for the moment to solicit 
her attention, and Glengary, as it 


CHAPTER 


Bur Lady Montfort’s eyes were not 
shut during those few days—she saw 
too plainly the turn things were tak- 
ing; saw each day her little prey 
drifting further and further from her 
grasp, saw, too, the direction it was 
taking, and, in secret, gnashed her 
teeth with anger and remorse, and 
devised plans aud schemes to wreak 
her vengeance ou the unoffending 
house. Not the real cause—oh, no; 
it would never do to take vengeance 
on 40,000 a-year, when there was the 
least possibility of making friends 
withit ; but upon Ida—the defence- 
less, lonely woman, the dependant, 
the poor relation, it was another mat- 
ter; it was easy enough, as far as she 
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so turned out, being the one who as- 
pired to this honour oftenest —he 
it was who came in for the largest 
share of her notice, rendering him for 
the nonce the very happiest among 
men, and the very most miserable be- 
fore his stay was out; as her graci- 
ousness and her charms led him so 
far away as to make him forget all 
else but his love and his devotion ; 
and thus to lay himself, his fortune, 
his three places, his horses, his dogs, 
and his coronet at her feet, only to 
see them ruthlessly rejected, with the 
pleasant prospect of never being on 
the same terms during the remainder 
of his life—now only in its boyhood 
—with the lady of his worship and 
adoration. Poor Glengary ! his little 
face was very piteous to behold; and 
Ida was very sorry, though very 
angry too, with him, and with her- 
self, and everything and everybody, 
and anxious and miserable, not know- 
ing what to do, or what to say, 
taking refuge, at last in a burst of 
tears, pent up ever since that inter- 
view with Montfort— vowing ven- 
geance on all meddlers — meaning 
thereby Montfort and Glengary, and 
wishing to heaven and earth she had 
been let alone to get on as she could; 
ending, as such outbursts invariably 
did, with a heartfelt appeal to Ralph 
and Ralph’s love, as the one thing to 
shield and protect her from every 
harm, from every sorrow, and make 
her happy, as no woman ever was, in 
the whole wide world before. 
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was concerned—easy enough to set 
about a plan of attack of some kind 
or other, and in process of time make 
the house too hot to hold her. She 
had countless ways— little, sharp, 
niggling ones—trust such a woman 
for a whole army of this description ; 
and these she brought by degrees to 
bear upon her victim, beginning the 
very next day, when the party broke 
up; and Montfort, having departed 
to his friend, Lord , Ida was left 
to her tender mercies. 

At other times, Ida would have 
cared little for these things, no more 
than a passing shade of annoyance 
at their pettiness and meanness ; but 
now, in her state of nervousness and 
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irritability it was different; every 
thing seemed to weigh on her, more 
or less ; she could not, for some reason 
or other, rise out of things and cast 
them from her as she did before ; her 
mind was unhinged—it is so easy to 
unhinge a mind like that—her hope 
was fading, though she did not 
know it; darkness was gathering 
round her—darkness, just beginnin 
at that ‘* Farewell” scene; an 
through it all, she only fixed her eyes 
more and more steadily on that one 
ray of light beyond, in time to lead 
her out of it all. 

In this frame of mind, it was not 
wonderful that Lady Montfort’s little 
worryings should have a peculiarly 
galling effect — her, especially, as 

y after day, hour after hour, they 
were repeated and harped upon, no- 
thing plain or open said, but little 
hints and insinuations given, show- 
ing Ida she was suspected of some- 
thing—what did not quite appear—of 
being a flirt, it sometimes seemed, and 
that hit always told;asnocharacter had 
shea greater horror of, and now, asher 
own conscience did not quite acquit 
her, it was even the more miserable. 
She had never meant it, that she knew 
full well, and very, very sorry she 
was for what had happened ; but still 
she had been selfish and careless, and 
it had happened, and she had done 
the thing, of all others most abhor- 
rent to her nature; stabbed a good, 
honest man’s heart, and the more she 
thought of it,the sorrier she was, mag- 
nifying her crime, then brooding on 
it, and vexed and irritated all the 
more by Lady Montfort’s sarcasms. 
If she could only have opened her 
heart to some one, it would have 
been better ; but as she could not, 
as some part must be kept back, bet- 
ter keep the whole, and battle 
with it all as well asshe could. But 
strength and spirits were failing for 
the fight; ‘‘hope deferred making 
the heart sick,” and the face pale, 
and the steps feeble—at last attract- 
ing Agnes’ attention—Agnes, whose 
eyes were always open to the sorrows 
of others, and prompting her to 
speak to Montfort on the subject. 
Montfort—though sometime since re- 
turned from his visit, was continpu- 
ally away on business of some sort, 
and even when at home, was rarel 
in the house till evening, thus inad- 
vertently leaving Ida opeu to his step- 
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mdcher’s annoyances—now listened 
earnestly to Agnes’ suggestions, pro- 
mising to think over the matter, and 
devise some way of help for the poor 
child. 

And a way did present itself, as 
good as any other, Ae thought, that 
very evening. It was then he heard 
for the first time that Lady Mont- 
fort and the girls were leaving for 
London almost immediately, on a 
trousseau-hunting expedition; and 
the thought then struck him, why 
should not Ida join them? He knew 
she did not much care for her lady- 
ship and the little girls; but then, 
as they would be out the whole day, 
and as he was running up himself 
just about that very time, he could 
manage to go about with her, and 
show her what there was to be seen, 
and make it as pleasant as was pos- 
sible under the circumstances. The 
change would be good for her, at all 
events ; and altogether it would be 
a safer plan, on the whole, as he 
did not very much care for leaving 
her alone in the house with Agnes, 
not being quite sure of what she 
might do; and although Ralph, at 
that very momert was in London,, 
it was a moral impossibility he could 
be there much longer, as, from what 
Montfort gathered of the state of 
his affairs, flight or a jail was in- 
evitable. So, without saying any- 
thing at the time, he waited till after 
dinner, and then making his way to 
Ida, who was sitting alone by the 
firelight, in a small room off the 
drawing-room, looking very sorrow- 
ful and very dejected, he at once 
proposed his plan to her. At first 
she only shook her head, and said 
she would do very well as she was. 

** But I don’t think you do ; those- 
little cheeks don’t look as if they 
did very well, in my opinion.” 

** Of course, by this light I must 
look as white as a ghost. Let’s get 
a candle.” 

**Oh, no—there’s no necessity ;” 
and he took hold of her hand to put 
her back into the chair. He started 
at its dry, burning touch. 

**'We can discuss our plans all 
the better in the dark ;” and she sat 
up and listened quietly, revolving 
in her own mind the “fors and 
againsts ” of the matter as he spoke = 
**You needn’t give me an answer 
immediately,” he finished by say- 
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ing, “Take it and dream over it: 
that’s the best way.” And she did 
so. She took it, and dreamt over 
it,—a long, troubled, waking dream 
—inducing her, at last, in spite of 
all its drawbacks, to accept his 
offer—for this one only reason, she 
might be near Ralph, see him, speak 
to him, pour into his ears all her 
woes,and tell him how ill she could 


Lapy Monrtrort, as was but na- 
tural, was by no means pleased at 
this arrangement; but in Montfort’s 
presence, not daring to display her 
wrath, had to content herself with 
nursing it in secret, and every- 
now and then, when he was not by, 
giving vent to it outwardly by little 
shafts of malice, let loose at Ida’s 
devoted head. 

Ida could only keep out of her 
way then as much as possible ; and 
as the weather was bad, and her 
own thoughts no longer such com- 
panions as formerly, take refuge 
in the rest and peacefulness of 
Agnes’s quiet room. 

And Agnes, who just now felt 
herself sadly thrust aside by those 
she best loved, rejoiced in her com- 
pany, and did all she could to help 
and soothe her, and seemed for some 
reason or other to succeed better 
than formerly, as Ida, during those 
last days, clung to her in a way she 
had never done before, quite con- 
tented to sit and listen as Agnes 
read or talked to her of things that 
formerly she would have turned 
from as completely above her com- 
pen or sometimes talking 

erself in a strange fitful way—of old 
times, generally—her young life in 
the quiet German town, her uncle, 
her art, her own feelings; but 
here she would often break off 
abruptly just as Agnes fancied she 
was gaining the clue to something 
of her inner life, and turn to ano- 
ther subject ; sometimes breaking 
into a wild German tale or legend, 
declaimed with wondrous force and 
energy, sometimes a passionate me- 
lody in which her heart seemed to 
find the vent it sought, sometimes a 
simple love song, given with a 
touching pathos that went straight 
to Agnes’s heart. 
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bear them—and then—he might set- 
tle something—something too bright 
almost to dream of now — better, 
then,not think of it—try to sleep in- 
stead, and leave the rest. 

Thus Ida, unconsciously to her- 
self, threw down the very last card 
out of her hand, and risked every- 
thing on that one throw. 
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And so the days went by till the 
one fixed for the journey, and then 
Agnes and Ida said good-bye, and 
Ida was whirled away into the great 
city of London. t was with a 
strange sinking at the heart Ida 
commenced that journey, not im- 
roved by the countenance of her 
adyship, who evidently intended 
that from that moment she was to 
consider herself only deeper than 
ever enrolled in the very blackest 
of her black books. She said no- 
thing, however, and depressing 
though that was, Ida felt she could 
bear it better than her cutting re- 
marks, and began faintly to hope 
that if she were not to be enlivened 
she might at least be left quiet dur- 
ing the next few days of their closer 
contact with each other. 

But in this she was mistaken, for, 
although on the first evening of 
their arrival she was left to herself, 
Lady Montfort and the girls having 
arranged to pass this one with Lady 
Arthur and a few friends, also in 
London for a day or two — on the 
very next morning the system 
changed, and Ida—poor, lonely, de- 
jected Ida—had to encounter what 
she had never done in all her life 
before—the full rage and venom of 
an aggrieved, mortified, and jealous 
mother’s tongue. 

And thus it happened—on the 
morning after their arrival in Lon- 
don, as Ida had risen to leave the 
breakfast-table, she was suddenly 
stopped by Lady Montfort, who, in 
a stern tone, called out— 

“Tda!” stay here a moment, I 
wish to speak to you.—Girls! you 
may go.” 

Ida did as she was desired, but 
remained standing, hoping that the 
téte-a-téte would be of short dura- 
tion. When the door was closed, 
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her ladyship also rose, and coming 
over to where she stood, con- 
fronted her, saying in a voice to 
make ier start — there was so much 
subdued passion in it, a rare thing 
in that callous nature—“Ida! so 
I hear Lord Glengary proposed to 
you. Is this a fact ?” 

At first Ida was surprised at the 
question, wondering how she could 
have heard this, but remembering she 
and the girls had been out the even- 
ing before, it flashed upon her that 
she might have been the subject of 
their conversation, which made her 
so indignant she merely replied 
coldly, “I should like to know who 
has had the insolence to discuss me 
and my affairs.” 

Poor, foolish child! so unaccus- 
tomed to society, it was not surpris- 
ing she should be somewhat upset 
by her first introduction to the 
**domestic demon” of fashionable- 
life gossip. But this sort of thing 
was quite unintelligible to Lady 
Montfort, who only saw more cause 
for anger in this assumption of 
dignity as she termed it. “ It won’t 
go down with me, I can tell you,” 
she exclaimed. ‘I’ve borne it too 
long, I won’t stand it any longer; 
tell me, once for all, have I heard 
correctly ?” 

Her ladyship was becoming quite 
voluble by this, her wrath rising 
at every word; but Ida was not to 
be daunted—hersecret—her painful, 
sorrowful secret—belonged to her- 
self and one other, and for his sake 
as much as her own she was deter- 
mined not to divulge it ; so she an- 
swered as calmly as was possible, 
for inwardly she trembled before 
this fierce woman— 

“I do not feel myself at liberty 
to answer that question.” 

» ** You do not! but J feel myself 
at liberty to ask it, and I insist upon 
an answer.” 

Ida withdrew a step or two, and 
with wonderful dignity and patience, 
said, respectfully, ‘* Lady Montfort, 
I beg you will not do so. Surely I 
may be permitted to keep my own 
private affairs to myself.” 

**No, not when you are under my 
roof. I have allowed you your liberty 
far too long; indeed, I confess [ 
dreaded being burdeued with you 
any more than I was; but when it 
comes to your stepping in between 
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my child and her happiness, I think 
it high time to assert myself at last.” 

** Lady Montfort!” said Ida, her 
eyes wide open in utter astonishment, 
**T really am quite at a loss to under- 
stand you.” 

** Dear me? You're so innocent, 
of course! I forgot, so innocent, you 
understand nothing—oh, nothing at 
all, except where your own interests 
are concerned ; then its quite another 
matter.” 

Ida was by nature quick-tempered, 
that we know, and it was only by a 
strong effort she had controlled her- 
self so far ; but now, when she heard 
herself thus unjustly accused, taunted, 
in these mocking tones, she felt her 
blood boil within her, and answered 
in a voice trembling with concen- 
trated passion and scorn, ‘* You dare 
to insinuate such things to me! I, 
who never put forth my little finger 
to meddle with you, or your children, 
since I’ve had the misfortune to enter 
this miserable country ?” 

‘** No mock heroics with me, if you 
please. Truth is truth.” 

** Explain yourself, Lady Mont- 
ar Ida replied, her eyes flashing 

re 


- There is no need; I have done 

** You have not,” exclaimed Ida, 
passionately. 

** Don’t answer me in that manner, 
Ida. I shall complain to Montfort, if 
you do.” 

**] am not afraid,” said Ida, smil- 
ing scornfully. 

‘** You had better ; he would never 
allow me to be insulted by a child 
like you.” 

*- I did not mean to insult you, 
Lady Montfort, but there are some 
things even a child like me cannot 
stand.” 

**But it is of little consequence 
how many things you make others 
stand! No, Ida; there is no use 
going over it any more. Ever since 
you came under our roof you have 
scorned and insulted me and my 
children ; that did not signify, we 
bore your disdain with wonderful 
equanimity ; but when it comes to 
asserting yourself, as you have done 
lately, behaving in such an unseemly, 
unladylike manner, flirting, coquet- 
ting with two men at a time; en- 
couraging one till he left the house, 
and then taking up with the other, 
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only to make a fool of him, as I hear 
you have done ~—and I believe it too, 
for you can’t deny it—it’s high time 
something should be done to stop it, 
and I intend to lay the whole matter 
before Montfort when he arrives, 
and perhaps he may make some 
arrangement for your leaving this 
miserable country, and returning to 
the delightful obscurity of your own 
native land. 

Tda’s face was white with passion 
and misery, and she trembled so 
she could scarcely stand; but she 
contrived to answer calmly, “ Pray 
save yourself the trouble, Lady 
Montford:” and, without another 
word, left.the room. 

In the solitude of her own chamber 
she sank into a chair, and, covering 
her face with her hands, strove to 
think ; but it was almost impossible 
—those horrible, taunting words 
would ring in her ears, depriving 
her of all power of thought and re- 
flection. She had never been so 
used before, and it was very terri- 
ble to be so now, and especially as 
there was an undercurrent of truth 
in part that made it, even, all the 
harder. 

“But there is one way out of it 
all,” she exclaimed, rising at last 
from her seat, and uncovering her 
fall. “Ralph! Ralph is coming. I 
have written to him, and why need 
I mind anything then? Oh, Ralph! 
if I had not you I must sink down 
under it altogether !” 

So, evidently on this coming of 
Ralph’s, she was risking all. How 
will it be if this last chance fails 
her ? 


A few hours later and Lady Mont- 
ford and the girls had long since left 
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the house, not to return till late at 
night ; and Ida was sitting alone, 
waiting still for Ralph. At length 
the door-bell rings, and her heart 
bounds within her. She waits a few 
minutes, anxiously, tremblingly, 
till she hears footsteps approaching 
the door—a servant—quite natural 
that he should enter first to an- 
nounce the other; but, stay, he 
does not announce him; he only 
walks over to her with a note. His 
handwriting she sees at a glance— 
of course to say he is coming. She 
takes it hurriedly, and answers, 
“That will do;”’ and the servant 
leaves, and quickly she tears it open 
and reads; but, somehow, she does 
not seem able to read it just at first. 
There is a mist over i eyes—a 
something that seems to take away 
the sight. She goes to the window, 
feebly and totteringly, like a blind 
person—takes it and reads it once 
again, and then, by degrees, the 
meaning seems to come; and, in a 
little while, she understands it all. 
“Ida!” she reads, ‘‘ it is all over, 
—TI am ruined, hopelessly ruined. 
T knew it was coming. I should have 
told you long ago; but I could not. 
Forget me, Ida—forget me, as I 
must forget you. Forgive, if you 
can, too, and be happy without me. 


** Yours, penitently, 
‘* RatPa.” 


That night, unseen by any, a 
little dark figure crept from the 
house; and the next morning, in 
reply to Lady Montfort’s demand 
of where was Malle. von der Lihe, 
she was informed by the terrified 
domestics that ‘* Mdlle. von der 
Liahe was gone!” 
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In an examination of this subject, it 
will be necessary we should not only 
look upon it in its human and philo- 
sophical, but in its Divine and theolo- 
gical aspects, so that the most rigid 
impartiality may be observed in the 
analysis. 

Since mankind became subject to 

the all-devouring influence of diabo- 
lical agencies, passions, and disposi- 
tions, and thereby impaired their 
original ability to withstand tempta- 
tion—since the desire to do evil to 
his neighbour has been engrafted in 
the heart of man, it has been found 
in the insufficiency of moral restraint 
to prevent crime, an absolute and 
indispensable necessity to make use 
of physical means to repress its un- 
seasonable and destructive encroach- 
ments. In making these observa- 
tions, we would by no means depre- 
ciate the inestimable value of moral 
restraint, but we believe it must be 
written in the,“ fleshly tablets” of the 
heart to render such a blessing effica- 
cious in preventing what otherwise 
“must needs be ;” viz., crime and 
disorder. 
-~The punishment of death has been 
the just award of murderers from 
time immemorial. It has met with 
the consent and approval of all classes 
of legislators of any importance in 
the annals of civil government. It 
has received the sanction of universal 
and well-regulated custom, as the 
only punishment that could justly be 
inflicted, and, to crown all, the fiat 
of the Almighty against unlawful 
shedding of innocent blood, is an 
emphatic testimony of the justice of 
the law, and the legal status of the 
** avenger of blood.” 

We will vegin at the beginning 
with the theological aspect of the 
question. The first notice we have 
of murder we find in Gen. iv. 8, 
where it is written, that ‘‘ Cain rose 
up against his brother Abel, and slew 
him.” In this instance the law of 
blood for blood, not being instituted, 
was not exacted. The result of the 
murder is thus stated in the words of 
God :—“‘ Now art thou cursed from 
the earth; when thou tillest the 
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ground it shall not henceforth yield 
to thee her fruit—a fugitive anda 
vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.” 
Cain hereupon admitted that his 
puvishment was ‘‘ greater than he 
couli bear ;’ and, further on, ex- 
pressed his conviction that there will 
be no security for him in the future, 
when men begin to multply on the 
earth ; for he saith, ‘‘ every one who 
findeth me shall slay me.” To allay 
his reasonable apprehensions on that 
score, it is added : * therefore, who- 
svever slayeth Cain vengeance shall 
be taken on him sevenfold.” 

It is not for us to assign a reason 
why Cain was not adjudged to death, 
or why is own father (for there was 
none else) was not invested with the 
power of life and death over his own 
offspring. In the penalty awarded 
to him we have the institution of a 
precedent that stamps the murderer 
with infamy, and make him an ab- 
horrence to all flesh. It was wisely 
reserved for a future age to receive 
the commandment decreeing death to 


the murder. If the punishment of’ 


Cain was made a precedent to his 
ante-diluvian contemporaries and 
successors, as doubtless it was, it 
may have been so grossly abused by 
the criminals thus branded and let 
loose on society, as to have occa- 
sioned or augmented those scenes of 
violence and bloodshed, which ren- 
dered that period pre-eminently re- 
markable for crime and disorder re- 
sulting in the vengeance of the uni- 
versal deluge. The non-existence of 
capital punishment at this time was 
evidently not attended with those 
beneficent consequences ascribed to 
its absence by the injudicious and 
illogical advocates of latter-day abo- 
lition. Such questionable ascrip- 
tions can in no wise be accepted as 
argument. Murder was a common 
occurrence in the ante-diluvian age : 
it was committed with —— and 
the demoralisation‘ of all classes of 
the community was complete. The 
punishment of Cain, as the law, was 
made of none effect ;, hence the ne- 
cessity of a new people being pre- 
pared, and new laws originated for 
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their government. We shall now 
enter on the arguments of the friends 
of abolition. Some of them argue 
that the New Testament refers us 
to first principles, because it is writ- 
ten that Moses permitted many things 
that were not so from the beginning. 
The legitimate inference we are 
bound to draw, then, is, that as the 
habiliments of men were not as they 
are now, we ought, therefore, to 
adopt the primitive costume of our 
first parents—that, as at the begin- 
ning, they did not eat animal food, 
we must, therefore, resort to a vege- 
table. diet—that, as capital punish- 
ment was not. awarded at the begin- 
ning for murder, we ought to permit 
the murderer to go free, likeCain,with 
a brand on his forehead, to be a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond on the earth, 
and thus impose on our disburthened 
shoulders a more hideous specimen 
of the ticket-of-leave system. The 
next passage in reference to mur- 
der occurs in Gen, ix. 5, 6, the 


a immediately after the De- 
uge :—‘* Surely the blood of your 
lives will I require, at the hand of 
every beast, and at the hand of man 
will I require it: at the hand of every 


man’s brother will I require the life 
of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood by man shall his blood be 
shed.” All the the laws of God are 
instituted for the preservation of 
order; therefore, we are bound by 
the present laws of analogy to con- 
clude that He had no intention of 
promulgating a law that should lead 
to infinite irregularity and disorder, 
except in its misuse; or that He 
would publish a law without pre- 
ordaining the dispensers of that law, 
and not leave it for any one who 
should cease to carry it into effect. 
It is as though He had said :—* If 
any of you shall shed his brother’s 
blood wilfully and wickedly, he 
shall be judged by a commission of 
his brethren, and handed over to 
the appointed executioner.” In 
reference to the clause concerning 
beasts, we may observe, that to this 
day the law is enforced—if an ani- 
mal _ aman it is invariably put 
todeath. To get rid of the over- 
whelming evidence a correct inter- 
pretation of the text affords, many 
persons grossly misconceive its im- 
port ; yet how they manage to do so 
seems somewhat incomprehensible. 
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1. It has been argued that be- 
cause the precise word ‘‘ murder” 
is not directly specified in the text, 
it may refer to the homicide, or 
accident; as though God, contrary 
to His own express declaration in 
another place, would commend the 
shedding of man’s blood for what 
might be done innocently, or acci- 
dentally! Such a supposition is 
opposed to every idea of justice or 
benevolence; therefore, we may 
venture to decide that murder is 
referred to, and murder alone. 
From this period we may date the 
origin of Capital Punishment. 

2. Others would omit the words 
‘by man,” as not beisg found in 
some versions of the text; but the 
omission makes no difference in the 
meaning. Let us see:— Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood his blood 
shall be shed; blood is not shed by 
God —who, then, is to shed the mur- 
derer’s blood? obviously man, un- 
less we confer the power on the 
animal creation. 

3. It has been absurdly affirmed 
that the executioner of the sentence 
is as amenable to the severity of the 
law for what he legally doeth as the 
murderer ; then where is the use of 
having ministers of the law if they 
are to be treated as criminals, or 
having a law without ministers? 
The reason assigned for this foolish 
dogma is here given :—An evil man 
sheds the blood of his neighbour, 
and is brought before the judge, the 
judge hands him over to the execu- 
tioner, the latter sheds the blood of 
the murderer, the murderer isa man; 
therefore (such is the absurd argu- 
ment) the blood of the executioner 
must be exacted, and so on ad infini- 
tum. Could anything be more ridicu- 
lous? Ifwe desired to make the ar- 
gument more preposterous, we 
might interpret the text still more 
literally ; but we forbear. 

4. It is alleged that, because the 
commandment has not been literally 
and exactly fulfilled in any instance 
of murder, its invalidity is proved. 
We answer there are other laws 
that have not been carried into 
effect—many criminals have escaped 
the just reward of their deeds—yet 
no one questions the validity of the 
laws evaded, or disputes their indis- 
pensability. 

5. The commandment is also af- 
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firmed to be aprediction. It cannot 
be a prediction, or no murderer, 
since the days of Noah, could have 
escaped the vengeance of the law; 
for the predictions of God are sure. 
Further, if it be a prediction, why 
are abolitionists attempting to fal- 
sify and frustrate it ? 

fe will now turn to Gen. viii. 
21, and read from thence to the 
17th verse of the succeeding chapter. 
An aggregation of statements is 
there made having unlimited signi- 
nification, the whole being provis- 
sions of a covenant with men to the 
end of time. If covenants between 
man and man are allowed to be 
sacred and obligatory, surely the 
covenant of God must be irrever- 
sible in all its parts till it be fulfilled. 
It will be admitted the following 
citations are for all time :—‘* While 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, summer and winter, day 
and night, shall not cease.” ‘Be 
fruitful and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth,” and the dread of 
you shall be “‘ on the whole animal 
creation.” ‘* Every moving thing 
that liveth shall be meat for you.” 
And again :—“ Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply, and bring forth abundantly 
--. and behold I establish my 
covenant with you, and with your 
seed after you, for (as we read in the 
12th v.) perpetual generations.” All 
the foregoing citations have an uni- 
versal application. Seed-time and 
harvest, &c., still continue to bless 
us with their glorious fruition ; the 
permission to eat animal food stands 
god to the present time ; the power 
of multiplying is still manifested ; 
ascalutary fear is still imparted to 
the animal creation, which is con- 
strained to recognise the supremacy 
of man. ‘Then, if we are bound by 
the collateral terms of this covenant 
to admit its universality through 
all ages, by what law of ratiocina- 
tion can we strike out the decree 
concerning murder (which is in the 
very midst of what we have quoted) 
and declare it, and it alone, to have 
a limited signification, and to be 
only applicable to the period when 
it was enacted? The terms of the 
law against murder are incorporated 
in the same covenant with the other 
provisions thereof, and must ob- 
viously require the same unlimited 
application so long as there are laws 
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to administer, and ‘‘ powers that 
be” to execute them, Further, 
the words, ‘* whoso sheddeth man’s. 
blood by man shall his blood be 
shed,” involve both a prohibition 
and a covenant—if the one is broken 
the other must be enforced, and 
that by Divine authority. It is, 
therefore, no longer man who de- 
crees death to the murderer, but 
God, to whom vengeance belongeth, 
and who has appointed, as the text 
declares, man to execute it. 

We now come to the Mosaic Law, 
which was instituted for a special 
people ; and though we have no in- 
tention of attaching undue import- 
ance to it, we may derive instruction 
from its provisions concerning mur- 
der and homicide. 

We are not going to invest that 
law with new life, or cry out for its 
resuscitation. If we did, we should 
have to revive many commands that 
have perished with the using, and 
re-establish what God hath broken 
down. Our desire is to make legiti- 
mate use of the law, and demonstrate 
that the Divine principle of Divine 
wrath, enshrined in its provisions, is 
still a living principle, confirmed and 
supported by the New Testament 
and the common sense of mankind. 
The Mosaic dispensation may be 
classed as an intermediary state be- 
tween the early history of the post- 
diluvian era, and the Christian dis- 
pensation, in no way interfering with 
the Noahic covenant. The Mosaic 
law against murder is identical with 
the Noahian decree, and the penalty 
precisely the same, viz., death. In 
the 20 chap., Exodus, we read :— 
“Thou shalt not kill,” which is ren- 
dered in Matt. xix. chap. 18 verse, 
‘‘Thou shalt dono murder.” Again, 
in Levit., xxv.chap. 17 verse, we read : 
‘** He that killeth a man shall surely 
be put to death ;” and this is repeated 
in the 20 verse. This killing is that 
mode of destruction indicated by the 
term ‘* murder,” as every candid rea- 
der willadmit. In Deuteronomy the 
subject is more widely enlarged upon. 
The 33rd chap. of Numbers touches. 
on the “cities of refuge” set apart 
for the protection of those who shall, 
as itis quaintly expressed, ‘ kill a 

rson at unawares,’ or accidentally. 
Ino those no guilt could be attached, 
a sufficient proof that the Noahian 
blood-shedding was murder, or no 
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enalty could have been decreed. 
he extension of the grace of trans- 
portation, or perpetual imprisonment 
to murderers (whose souls were as 
valuable then as now), was not 
thought of by the Divine author of 
the Noahian and Mosaic laws. This 
fact throws great doubt on the 
alleged efficacy of a remission of the 
fatal penalty. In those days an 
** avenger of blood,” was set apart by 
the Law-giver, and to him no stigma 
was attached for carrying out the 
vengeance of God. In the 39th and 
3lst verse, the principle of capital 
unishment is still more emphatically 
aid down, and we read that ‘‘no 
satisfaction’ was to be taken for the 
life ofa murderer, who was adjudged 
‘* worthy of death.” He was to die 
that it might go well with the people 
and that the land might not be pol- 
luted. The Noahic law seems to 
have been implanted as an instinct 
in the heart of the human race, it 
has been carried into effect with more 
or less barbarity by nations who 
have not heardof either Noah, Moses, 
or their Divine Head. It seems to 
have descended to the posterity of 
Noah in the same way as the know- 


ledge of the Deluge has been trans- 
mitted, from generation to generation, 
to heathen nations in every part of 


the world, Till the millennial era, 
God will continue to manifest His 
wrath against criminals, through the 
instrumentality of legally-constituted 
authority, which the great apostle of 
the Gentiles has “ hedged round with 
Divinity.” 

We shall now direct our attention 
to the Gospel dispensation in its 
bearing towards the civil power. 
In the 5th chap. of Matt., 38, 39 
verse, we read:—‘‘ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, a tooth fora tooth; but I say 
unto you that ye resist not evil,” &c. 
And again, in the 44th verse. “ But 
I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, and do 
good to them that hate you, and pray 

or them who despitefully use you, 
and persecute you.” Jesus, antici- 
pating the evils that would beset His 
disciples, because of their faith, iu- 
structed them as to the course of con- 
duct they should pursue. He never 
meant to interfere with the appointed 
right of the civil power to enforce 
its authority against criminals, if so 
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no criminals could be punished, and 
we should soon be reduced to the 
same state as the ante-diluvian world, 
for murder, burglary, robbery, and 
violence of all kinds would generally 
prevail. Yet, if the words we have 
quoted condemn capital punishment, 
as is alleged, they also prohibit every 
other kind of punishment; for the 
law that decrees the death of a mur- 
derer, consigns the robber to a pri- 
son, vengeance, or the ex talionis is 
manifested in either case. It is the 
vindictive spirit of private revenge 
and retaliation that Christ would 
eradicate from the human heart, for 
it is this that renders criminal law 
indispensable. He would establish a 
new commandment in the hearts of 
all men, and rule over them in love. 
The administration of justice does 
not come under the denomination of 
an unauthorised vindictiveness, inas- 
much as the laws are not founded 
on private animosity, malice, or re- 
venge; but to restrain the violent 
display of those feelings. The civil 
powers, as delegates of Divine au- 
thority, do not, in the execution of 
their duty, violate the hermless 
and non-aggressive behests of Jesus. 
In their public capacity they are, as 
Paul tells us, God's ministers; in 
their private life they are required 
to be the servants of Christ in com- 
mon with all men. The meaning of 
Christ’s doctrine is unmistakeable< 
—‘* Render, therefore, to Cesar the 
things that are Casar’s, to God the 
thinys that are God’s.” He never 
meddled with the judicature of the 
Roman Empire, and had no inten- 
tion of giving immunity to crime: 
He taught His disciples the meek 
and lowly doctrine of non-resistance 
to persecution. The author of 
* Vacation Thoughts,” on Capital 
Punishment, states: — “So far 
from Curist’s countenancing the 
death infliction for murder, his own 
dying appiication was the pardon of 
his murverers.” Need it be said, 
though Jesus prayed his Father to 
have mercy on them, his prayer had 
no sort of connexion with an inter- 
cession for their deliverance from 
the scaffuld. Moreover, it was the 
ruling powers themselves who slew 
Jesus; tuey could not deport them~ 
selves to the scaffold, therefore no 
intercessiun was required to save 
them irom a fate to which there 
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was none to consignthem. What, 
then, has such a catastrophe to do 
with the justice or injustice of death 
for murder? This was a case of 
innocent blood being shed by the 
administrators of the law, who, 
Jesus said, “‘ knew not what they 
did.” But it cannot rationally be 
affirmed that a deliberate assembly 
of wise men, uninfluenced by ma- 
lignant motives, know not what they 
do when they consign a murderer 
to an ignominious death. 

We now come to the 13th chapter 
of Romans. In this chapter the 
early Christians were commanded 
to respect the powers that be as or- 
dained of God to carry out His will 
against criminals. His will against 
murderers has been already made 
known. The sword of power was 
declared to be a terror to evil-doers, 
and was not to be impeded in its 
descent by the Christian law of 
love. If Christianity, we repeat, is 
against death for murder, it is 
against all kinds of punishment, 
which are of the law that ‘‘rendereth 
evil for evil.” Christ is the end 


of the law only to those who, obe- 
dient to this law, do no wrong. 


But evil-doers are not in Christ, 
and are therefore exposed to all the 
terror of violated penal law. Paul, 
in this chapter, declares the origin 
of the power :o use the sword. 
Rulers are said to be a terror to the 
evil, because of the power they ex- 
ercise and the sacredness of their 
right under God. But if criminals 
set at naught the terrors of the law, 
in defiance of God and man, and 
make ghastly sport of the solemn 
ceremonial of death, they testify 
against themselves that they are 
without understanding, covenant- 
breakers, implacable, unmerciful,” 
whom Paul, in the Ist chap. of Ro- 
mans, 32nd v., emphatically asserts 
are “‘ worthy of death,” and all who 
do the like- There is no mistake 
in the language of the 13th chap. 
of Romans; it is replete with mys- 
-terious terror, and obviously sets 
its seal on capital punishment as 
~well as on other penal inflictions. 


*“ Wherefore,” he says, “ye must . 


needs to be subject, not only for 
wrath, but conscience’s sake ;’ for 
God will not uphold you, Christ will 
not aid you,to escape the punishment 
sordained, ‘“ For this,” he continues, 
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“thou shalt not commit adultery, 
thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
kill,” &e. The object of all law is 
to ensure obedience, that punish- 
ment may not be required. The 
law of wrath referred to by Paul is 
the same in all ages—viz., life for 
life, and evil unto him who breaketh 
the laws. Paul thus (in Tim. Ist 
chap., 9th v.) defines the purpose 
of the law: he says it is made for 
** murderers of fathers and mothers, 
for manslayers,” and other offenders. 
For these diversities of crime 
there will ever be different degrees 
of punishment. The writer of ‘‘Va- 
cation Thoughts” doubts whether 
Jesus apprehended the words, 
“ thou shalt not kill” to mean—thou 
shalt do no murder; as if He, who 
was acquainted with the Scriptures 
more tian any man, would attach 
to his Father’s words a different 
meaning from that given by Moses ! 
The writer adverts also to the case 
of the woman taken in adultery, 
and says, the answer of Jesus swept 
away the principle on which the 
pretensions of Rome and Jerusalem 
were founded. We answer that 
Jesus was not at all concerned with 
the administration of either Jewish 
or Roman law. He perceived with 
whom he had to deal; he penetra- 
ted the secret counsels of their 
hearts ; he discerned the malicious 
and vindictive spirit that actuated 
them, and adopted a beautiful and 
efficient alternative to confound his 
adversaries and effect their disper- 
sion. The result is well known. 
The text—‘‘ Render tribute to 
whom tribute, custom to whom cus- 
tom,” &c.—is quoted by the same 
writer, who adds, simply enough, 
* Does he mean that if they do not 
they are to be put to death?” Paul 
was not so simpleas to imagine such 
a thing. He knew that various 
penalties were attached to various 
offences, and that, according to the 
magnitude of the offence would be 
the punishment. The writer further 
asks if the indefinite words “ ra 
evil” are “meant to imply capi 
unishment as a consequénce ?”’ 
e answer, it was not the mere 
act of doing evil that would entail 
the infliction of the death penalty ; 
it would entirely depend on the evil 
done. He goes on to inquire :— 
“Oris any infraction of tne Jaws 
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the meaning of the passage?” and 
adds, with singular logic: “ If this 
be so, he that reviles or is intoxica- 
ted does evil, and must die for it!” 
We confess our inability to perceive 
the force of such peculiar reasoning. 

Having now gone through the 
Sacred Writings, we have seen that 
no evidénce can be extracted there- 
from to prove that murderers should 
be exempt from the death-infliction, 
but rather the contrary. 

As the work we have referred to 
once or twice is a sort of text-book 
to the abolitionist, we will briefly 
answer the remainder of its argu- 
ments. The first chapter is occu- 
pied with the misuse of capital 
punishment for -offences short of 
murder, and consequently affords 
no argument against the death- 
penalty for that offence. Becausea 
man was hanged for a paltry theft, 
shall we therefore abolish death for 
murder? Surely there is neither 
logic nor common sense in such a 
deduction. We also agree with 
Bacon, who says, “‘ Any over-great 

enalty deadens the execution of the 
aw ;” but we do not think death 
for murder an over-great penalty, 
neither did Bacon. He referred to 
excess of severity for minor offences. 
It was the atrocious severity of the 
period referred to by the writer 
that occasioned so violent a recal- 
citration among so many wise and 
benevolent jurists. Undue severity 

enerally begets a spirit of over- 
eniency. It is stated that at one 
time, in Tuscany, where the death- 
penalty was not the law, only five 
murders were committed in twenty 
years; while in Rome, where that 
punishment was in operation, sixty 
murders were committed in three 
months. It is argued from this, 
and because the ‘‘ manners, princi- 
ples, and religion of Rome and Tus- 
eany” are identical, that the non- 
existence of the death-penalty pro- 
duced this difference in the moral 
character of the two peoples ! What 
a singular method of ratiocination ! 

Murders vary in number, asevery- 
thing else in this mundane sphere ; 
but it is beyond the comprehension 
of man to determine the reason by 
statistical computations. The ex- 
istence of capital punishment has as 
much to do with crime as Goodwin 
Sands with Tenterden Steeple. 
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It is said, that ‘‘ No man, not pos- 
sessing a right over his own life, can 
delegate it to another,” &c. We have 
already shewn that the power of 
taking life for murder is conferred, 
not by man, but by God, though 
the means employed are ostensibly 
human. The same writer also says, 
‘*¢ There is no instance in the world’s 
annals in which capital punishment 
was authorised by Heaven, save under 
the Levitical code.” We have proved 
the falsity of this affirmation in our 
review of the Noahian decree. Mrs. 
Fry and Lord Brougham are cited to 
prove that man has no right to order 
the execution of a murderer. We 
have, we think, proved from indis- 
putable authority the contrary. The 
murderer is generally allowed time 
for repentance. It is the murdered 
man who is suddenly and irreme- 
dially cut off ; therefore, it is he who 
has received the irreparable injury. 
Again, the brutality and cold-blooded 
wickedness observable at public exe- 
cutions supply no argument against 
its publicity. The class of people 
who assembled together on such occa- 
sions were, probably, the least in- 
fluenced for good by the dreadful ex- 
ample presented to their view. Yet 
this affords no argument against the 
general moral efficiency of the law as 
a restraining influence on the public 
mind. Who can tell how many mur- 
ders are uncommitted from fear of 
the terrible consequences? Death is 
still a terror to evil-doers, or there 
is no truth in inspiration or the 
common sense of mankind. Because 
the death-infliction does not prevent 
murder is no reason for the ition 
of the penalty. We might, with 
equal consistency, plead for the an- 
nulment of other modes of punish- 
ment, ‘because offences continue to 
abound as much as ever. There is 
no magic in the law to change the 
nature of man—it belongs to some- 
thing greater than law to effect so 
desirable an end. Man knows the 
law against murder. If he break it 
it is he, and he alone, we repeat, 
who has done both himself and his 
neighbour an irreparable injury. 
Justice Coltman is cited as being 
doubtful whether the ‘‘ apprehension 
of death operates much in the mind 
of a man meditating a great crime.” 
We affirm, then, that a ‘‘ second 
punishment” would operate wit 
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less effect still, it being the lesser 
terror. 

We will now answer, seriatim, the 
writer's summary of reasons for the 
abolition of capital punishment. 

1. He says. ‘* Because the giving 
and taking away of life appertains 
exclusively to God.” Admitted, and 
for this reason we contend that He 
hath power to do what He will with 
His own; hence He delegates His 
power to an earthly tribunal, as an 
“avenger to execute wrath:” this we 
have shown in various places. 

2. ‘Because being fallible we 
should not punish, when, if wrong, 
we have no power of reparation.” 
Man was fallible in the days of 
Noah. God fore-knew, when He 
gave the law, that accidents would 
occur, yet He did not hesitate to 
institute the law; therefore, the 


_powers that be are bound to carry 


it into effect, notwithstanding acci- 
dental misplacements of judgment, 
and we are bound to approve of it. 
3. “‘ Because the crimes, in respect 
of which it has been repealed, have 
not increased, notwithstanding a 
eapenere population.” Let us not 
‘orget that there has been also a 
corresponding enlightenment shed 
abroad, the influences of religion 
have increased in power and useful- 
ness, not to. speak of more hidden 
agencies. The repeal of such a law 
for minor offences must necessarily 
have been attended with good re- 
sults ; for judgment would be passed 
with less horror and more impar- 


4. “‘ Because executions, by bru- 
talising the human heart, produce 
the evil they are intended to 
restrain.” This only furnishes an 
argument for the suppression of 
public executions. 

5. “ Because, by inducing juries to 
ants their a it oe the end, 
and — the dignity of justice.” 
Capital punishment for murder very 
rarely has this effect, for it is only a 
small and ivyudicious minority who 
cherish those morbid feelings of mis- 
taken levity that lead to such an 
evasion of duty. Such impotence 
_ judgment is not chargeable on the 

Ww. 


6. “Because, while its severity | 


deters prosecution, the uncertainty 
of its infliction gives encouragement 
to vice.” Death for murder is not 





too severe. That would be to charge 
God with injustice ; for if the law be 
unjust now, it always was: the un- 


certainty of its infliction is like the__ 


uncertainty incidental to the opera- 
tion of all other laws, but as we do 
not therefore repeal the latter, 
neither should we abolish the former. 
7. Because our abhorrence of 
bloodshed often gives immunity to 
guilt, and our proneness to err but 
too often sacrifices the innocent.” 
In the days of Noah, and down- 
ward, we wereas prone to ety, yet 
the decree went forth that the mur- 
derer should surely die. Therefore, 
the chance of innocent blood being 
unwittingly shed is no reason why 
the punishment should cease, and 
the guilty ones be allowed to escape 
the only just reward of their deeds. 
8. “ Because the discontinuance 
of capital punishment in some por- 
tions of Europe and America, has 
been adopted with advantage.” The 
last prop falls by its own inherent 
weakness. We have already proved 
the fallacy of statistics in this par- 
ticular. The same advantage might 
have existed if the death infliction 
had been in force; what took place 
at one time affords no criterion as 
to what will take place at another, 
the mutability of circumstances 
marking the future with incertitude 
let the law be what it may. It has 
nothing to do with morals. Saul 
thought it to his disadvantage to 
spare the Amalakites, and the result 
proved that present obedience to 
God’s law is better than prospective 
chimerical advantages. Finally, the 
same writer continues: — “ Since 
these pages have appeared, our sub- 
stitute punishment has been con- 
sidered too severe; it is so intended.” 
We have heard him say that over- 
severity deterred prosecution and 
encouraged vice, alinding to death 
for murder ; yet he has substituted 
a penalty of more terrible severity! 
Such are the inconsistencies of men 
more zealous to inculcate their own 
opinions than to establish the truth. 
e then animadverts on the “sinful- 
ness and atrocity of murder, for 
which no permissible penalty would 
be too severe.” We can tind no 
evidence in Holy Writ of the law- 
fulness of any “ permissible” sub- 
stitute, however severe it may be. 
We have now examined the 
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arguments of the abolition party by 
the light of revelation and common 
sense, and found them singularly 
destitute of value. In no part of the 
New Testament is there a single 
word indicative of the repeal of the 
ordinance given unto mankind 
through Noah. We have seen that 
the benevolent precepts of Jesus are 
not intended to frustrate the opera- 
tions of penal law; forif those pre- 
¢epts, we repeat, are against death 
for murder, they are against fines, 
and imprisonment, the law of reta- 
liation being equally involved there- 
in; itwas thedesign of Jesus toeffect 
extirpation of criminality by a moral 
regeneration of the heart, that the 
vengeance of God might be stayed 
(for penal laws are the expression 
not of the wrath of man, but of God), 
and His “ministers” rest from their 
labours. 

With regard to the work we have 
incidentally reviewed, we affirm that 
it is a collection of irrelevant mat- 
ter, written in the worst style of 
platform oratory; fallacious and 

uerile in its reasoning, and worth- 
ess in its argumentation. Its per- 
versions of Scripture and common 
sense are so gross, that we can only 
marvel that any intelligent mind 
should be led astray thereby. The 
very opening words of the volume 
are a contradiction to an obvious 
truth, involved in the terms, ** Thou 
shalt not kill,” which in Matthew is 
rendered, ‘* Thou shalt do no mur- 
der ;” thus furnishing of itself a de- 
cisive refutation of Mr. Phillips’s 

reposterous gloss. ‘The leading 
eature of the work is an attempt 
to prove that because the abolition 
of death for minor offences has 
Deen productive of great good, its 
abolition for murder also would 
be equally beneficent in its results, 
—a most questionable deduction, 
and one that few reasoners would 
arrive at, 

We have gone through the Old 
and New Testaments, and in neither 
have We discovered anything in 
favour of an abrogation oi the decree 
of death to the murderer. Many 
writers seem anxious to .prove that 
the God of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation is not the God of the 
Christian period. Hence their at- 
tempts to discover more of Divine 
benevolence and good-will in the 
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latter epoch than in the former. 
This has really no foundation in 
fact. God has neither variableness 
nor shadow of turning, His anger 
still continues against ‘‘ them that 
hate Him,” and His love towards 
‘‘them that fear Him” and have 
respect unto His laws. The law of 
the New Testament is quite as ex- 
clusive as that of the Old—it is the 
crucial test under which both Jew 
and Gentile have to pass: it may 
be different in form, but it is the 
same in spirit as heretofore. It 
declares the ‘‘ powers that be ” to be 
of God’s ordination (though we see 
it not), and sanctions their use of the 
sword of justice even unto death, 
against evil-doers, to whom it is 
affirmed to be a salutary “ terror.” 
We must learn to discern the 
* severity,” as well as the love of 
God. We by no means wish it to 
be understood that all laws, however 
barbarous and defective, are the off- 
spring of Infallible Wisdom, or the 
the subject of Divine approval. The 
most perfect of human enactments 
will be more or less tinged with the 
eer age and tempers of the 
egislators who have compiled them. 


We can only rejoice that the spread 
of biblical ideas, and the arts of 
civilisation, has mitigated harsher 
decrees of the law, and rendered 


them inexpedient and obsolete. 
Nevertheless, in modifying our 
enactments, we should beware of 
falling into the extreme of attempt- 
ing to be “ overmuch righteous,” 
and, by an injudicious relaxation of 
judgment, imperil the integrity of 
the kingdom. Itis wiser to preserve 
the “ ancient landmark’ of ordina- 
tions supported by the Word of God, 
who doeth as He will among the 
kingdoms of men, transferring them 
from ove to another in the secret 
operation of His inscrutable will. 
Even Pilate, who threatened Jesus 
with crucifixion, was told by the 
latter that he could do nothing 
unless he had received it from above, 
80 intimately is the presence of the 
power of God associated with the 
governments of this world—we may 
not explain the fact, buf we are 
bound in honour to believe it. 
Before we conclude, we would say 
that we have no great opinion of the 
mode in which the sentence of death 
is carried out. Hanging seems to 
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us a most sbjectionable process—it 
is not shedding blood, but extrava- 
sating it. The guillotine would pro- 
bably be less cuss than stran- 
poten in which the executioner 
imself has to take a part, the least 
enviable that can be conceived. 
We have improved on the dast in 
abolishing the system of public exe- 
cutions. Perhaps our legislators will 
discover a better mode of executing 
the “judgment written” than the 
one at present in operation. Whe- 
ther the French method be the least 
objectionable is a matter of opinion. 
On the whole, then—since the 
Scriptures furnish no evidence that 
the Mosaic law has been repealed, or 









Ir was a scorching day; just such 
a day as we had in the summer that 
is gone—a lazy, sleepy day—when 
the air was stifling, and the ther- 
mometer stood at 90° in the shade— 
that is, if shade there was in any 
corner—the water of the broad lake 
that stretched before the terrace at 
Fairoaks was smooth as glass, and 
without a ripple. Not a leaf was 
stirring ; the very meadow was hot, 
and there was a humming sound as 
if the blades of grass and the little 
ears of wheat were talking together, 
and making merry over the glorious 
summer time ;—talking, indeed, 
more in their way than do that lazy- 
looking pair over there, who, sitting 
under the shadow of their canvas 
awning, look the very incarnation 
of pleasant indolence. 

ou have seen them very often, 
for they are only the reproduction 
of a certain type of man and woman 
well-known to all of us. 

The Hon. Mrs. Greville, formerly 
the beautiful Eva Kerr (look in your 
“Peerage” and you'll find out all 
about thes family she belongs to), 
had gone through so many seasons 
before she accomplished the one 
successful feat of catching Robert 
Greville of Fairoaks, that her face 
was as well known in London, Paris, 


Mrs. Greville. 
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that it has not the same unlimited 
signification as the rest of the pro- 
visions of that revelation—we hold 
that capital punishment for murder 
is not only permissible, but founded 
on the express declaration of God, 
which has been transmitted through 
various channels, from generation 
to generation, and incorporated with 
the jurisprudence of all nations, as 
the only revealed punishment since 
the Deluge for murder, embodied 
in the simple yet emphatic words 
of permission and command :— 
‘* WHoso SHEDDETH MAN’S BLOOD, 
BY MAN SHALL HIS BLOOD BE SHED. 


J.C. H. 


and the German baths, as that of 
her Majesty the Queen, or Louis 
Napoleon himself — too well, in- 
deed, if some of the little stories 
told of her and her respected father 
were quite true; but then, you know, 
gossip about a pretty woman must 
be received with caution; ten to 
one it is invented by some of her 
ugly sisterhood, with whom said 
gossip is never busy. It is wonder- 
ful, all an ugly woman can do with 
impunity, whereas a pretty one 
can’t shut her eyes without being 
accused of winking. But to return 
to the Hon. Eva Kerr. No sooner 
had she made her grand coup, and 
become the fortunate possessor of 
Robert Greville, M.P. for Maldon, 
in the county of Essex, and owner 
of Fairoaks, than society agreed to 
condone any little follies committed 
by the young lady in her days of 
genteel pauperism, and to make up 
for any cold shoulderings by taking 
her to its bosom with effusion. 
Since her marriage, three seasons. 
ago, the Hon. Mrs. Greville has 
become a leader of fashion—she is 


. pointed out as she rides in the 


** Row,” or sits in her opera-box ; 
Bicknell painted her picture this 
year, and when you went to the 
R.A. you must have seen it; there 
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was always a crowd round it, for it 
was “the picture.” 

Her five-o’clock teas, her unex- 
ceptionable dinners, and her select 
dances, are “ the thing” to be seen 
at, and there is great polling for 
invitations. If she were of a vicious 
turn of mind,.Mrs. Greville could 
pay off many an old grudge now ; 

ut, truth to say, she is lazily good- 
natured, and holds out the hand of 
friendship cordially enough to her 
old enemies. 

To complete her fashionable sta- 
tus she has this year secured the 
handsomest man, and one of the best 
matches of the day, as her “ cavalier 
servente.” 

All through the season, in the 
** Ride,” at early morning—at Crys- 
tal Palace concerts, flower-shows, 
operas, dinners, and balls, Colonel 

alph Wiodham was for ever in 
attendance on Mrs. Greville. People 
began to shake their heads a little 
in ei and some infuriated 
mothers did wonder (sotto voce) was 
“poor Mr. Greville quite blind.” 
But no one shewed any outward 
symptom of disapprobation, for, 
after all, as Lady Fowler and Mrs. 
Smoothall agreed—‘one does not 
like to throw the first stone, you 
know, it is so uncharitable; and 
dear Mrs. Greville’s parties are so 
charming, one meets all the best 
men; aud then, my dear,,as the 
HUSBAND seems quite content, it is 
no business of ours, although what 
he is about——Did you see them 
on the balcony at Lady de Rothe’s 
last night ?” and then voices lowered 
and heads drew closer together. 
Their whispers and inuendoes 
seemed to have but little effect on 
the two principal delinquents; and so 
far as Robert Greville himself was 
concerned, it was evident that his 
marital suspicions had not been 
roused, or he would hardly have 
given Colonel Windham such a 

ressing invitation to join him and 
Mrs. Greville at Fairoaks as soon 
as he conveniently could, from 
which fact we may naturally 
draw the conclusion that the re- 
spectable member for Maldon was 
either pretty considerably hood- 
winked by his beautiful wife, or 
that he had no objection to her 
amusing herself with the society of 
a more agreeable man than himself, 
who would -kindly take her off 
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his hands for some hours every 


~~. 
ph Windham had been a visitor 
at Fairoaks for more than a fortnight, 
when we make his acquaintance un- 
der the canvass awning this hot 
August day. If he were in the palace 
of truth, I do not doubt that he would 
confess he was getting a little tired 
of doing the agreeable to Mr. Gre- 
ville’s wife. It would puzzle a wiser 
head than mine, to define where is 
the charm of these Platonic friend- 
ships, where flirting is carried to the 
very brink of the fatal plunge, and 
mock sentimentality is thrown as a 
veil over more than silly fooling. 
The only safeguard is, that ennui is 
sure to set in at a certain stage, and 
both parties separate mutually dis- 
usted, and considerably the worse 
or their little game w:th such edged 
tools. I think the artist who draws 
the pretty love’scenesin the Belgravia 
would have made a nice little sketch 
of Ralph and Mrs. Greville as they 
while away that pleasant summer's 
afternoon, enjoying the delights of 
uhter vier Augen. Let me try to 
give you an idea of them, or, at least, 
of her. A tall, fair woman, a little 
inclined to embonpoint, and drawing 
on to that age when it requires a 
good deal of time, a vast amount of 
touching up, and an experienced 
French maid, to keep her up to the 
mark, but, so far,she can well stand 
the test of early mornings and gla- 
ring sunlight; the contour of the 
face is still perfect, and no ugly hol- 
low mars the beautiful profile; the 
features are a little too large, the 
nose showing a decided inclination to 
be “too well pronounced;” and 
there is a sensuous turn about the 
lips and mouth that will develop into 
coarseness ; but this is being critical 
for the future, the present is very. 
charming; the skin is soft and 
peachy, and it would bea clever eye 
that could discover the faint colour- 
ing laid on, or the delicate pencilling 
of the eyebrows ; the soft fair hair is 
dressed in the most artistic manner, 
and, at the same time, in the most 
apparently natural. She could hardly 
tall herself where her own ended 
and the additions began, or which 
was the false curl—the one that float- 
ed down to her waist on one side, or 
the rebellious one that was for ever 
escaping and untwisting, and had to 
be petted by her delicate fingers into 
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keeping in its place. She was alto- 
gether very pleasant to look at, and 
verv refreshing to the eye, in her 
cool morning dress of white muslin, 
with its mauve ribbons ; and so Ralph 
seemed to think, as he lay on the 
at her feet, and gazed into the 
lue eyes that met his, with such a 
world of unexpressed tenderness in 
them—that is one of the pleasures of 
the Platonic téte-d-téte that so much 
is said by these dangerous orbs, that 
cannot be brought into evidence ! 

** You have seen Colonel Windham 
so often that he hardly needs a word 
of description. Everybody, who is 
anybody, has had the pleasure of look- 
ing at ‘‘ the handsome guardsman,” 
avowedly the best-looking man in the 
service, and even if you should be a 
stranger, some kind friend must 
surely have pointed him out to you, 
driving with his R.H., with whom 
he is a great favourite ; or in company 
with some noble Duke or otlier, in 
whose society he plays at being 
“fireman,” or engages in some 
equally laudable pursuit. In fact, 
our friend Ralph is a spoiled child of 
fortune. He has plenty of money 
and a good position; he is petted 
and made much of, and all the 
women are in love with him. People 
-say heisa terrible flirt and a danger- 
ous man ; but for all that, mothers 
throw their young daughters in his 
way, and are proud of a word or a 
look from him; for Ralph’s notice is a 
letter of credit for a rising beauty, 
and if she does get a heartache ?— 
well, what of it?—i faut souffrir 
pour étre belle. 

The truth is, that if Ralph were a 
flirt, Nature had more hand in the 
matter mg the man himself in 

iving him a phisique, that did 
fl the silent RE pi effectually. 
Those sad, dreamy eyes of his made 
havoc where he never intended, while 
there was a something in his face 
that spoke of unrequited love, 
which or it in female eyes an ad- 
ditioual charm—the dear creatures 
delight in this sort of thing. I was 
never hard upon Ralph; in my 
opinion he was more sinned against 
than sinning. He was a weak man, 
and avain man. He went down the 
current of life carelessly enough, 
letting the stream carry him hither 
and thither as it listed. He was 
neither strong in religion or mo- 


rality, but of deliberate cruelty 
or wickedzess he was incapable 

He is getting alittle tired of gazing 
into Mrs. Grevilles eyes; it is a 
pastime that palls a good deal when 
it is carried on very often, and I 
think Colonel Windham stifles a 
yawn as he says, languidly, ‘* And 
when do your young rustics arrive ?” 

His voice is one of his great 
charms; it is low and soft, and 
very winning—just such a voice as 
lends to the most trifling word a 
charm. A slight frown crossing 
Mrs. Greville’s fair forehead shews 
the subject is not pleasing to her. 

**The governor will be sure to 
come and look for me when it is the 
proper time to go and fetch them,” 
she answered coldly; then, after a 
pause, she went on in a reproachful 
tone :—‘ J grudge every moment of 
this day, Ralph; it is like golden 
moments to me, for it is the last we 
shall have quite to ourselves. You 
don’t seem to care, as I do, that 
with these tiresome children on my 
hands there is an end to our rides— 
to our afternoon readings. 

There was a mournful cadence in 
her voice which meant a great deal ; 
and Ralph, as in duty bound, was 
not slow to respond. 

** You don’t mean to say,” he said, 
fixing his large dark eyes upon her, 
“that you will let this precious pair 
of children come between you and 
me, Eva—that I am to be sacrificed 
to them? You are not in earnest,” 
he added, as she kept a despond- 
ing silence, and raising himself from 
his recumbent position in his eager- 
ness. 

** Tcannot help it,” she murmured 
deprecatingly (in her secret soul she 
rejoiced infinitely that she had suc- 
ceeded in rousing him, for the sul- 
try heat of the day had made him 
unbearably apathetic), ‘‘ but I dare 
not vex Robert, and he makes a 
point of my devoting myself to these 
wards of his. I am not a jealous 
wife, or I should say he had more 
than a friendly interest in their de- 
ceased mother,” she added, with a 
malicious little laugh. 

“They are orphans, then, these 
children?” questioned Ka!ph, com- 
passionately, and relapsing into his 
indolent attituae. 

“Yes; their father died ages 
ago. He was some distant cousin 
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or other of Mrs. Greville’s, and he 
has the deepest interest in them; I 
remember his bringing me off to see 
the mother at some musty lodging 
she was in near Hammersmith, just 
after L was married. Ididn’t take 
to the woman at all, she was so 
tearful and lack-a-daisical; but 
there was a nice little boy, and a 
long, lanky girl. Altogether, I 
thought the thing looked fishy 
enough; I remember saying some- 
thing of the kind to the governor on 
our way home, andhis being mightily 
indignant.” 

**T should think so,” laughed 
Ralph ; ‘‘ but since then the mother 
is dead.” 

‘Yes, she was dying then of con- 
sumption. She died somewhere in 
France, where she had the children 
at school, and wrote a touching ap- 
peal to the Governor to look after 
them—that is about six months ago, 
and he wanted me to have them then 
and there. [I said, ‘Thank you; 
not just yet.’ So off he started, 
saw them at their respective schools, 
and made arrangements for their 
coming to us this summer. ‘The boy, 
[am happy to say, goes to school in 
a couple of days, but the girl will 
remain on my hands.” 

‘¢ Have they any relations? ” 

**T think not! I believe there is 
an old aunt looming somewhere in 
Yor kshire,” 

** Any money?” 

“Oh, not a halfpenny! Robert is 
to have the pleasure of providing for 
them.” 

** Poor little things !”’ 

There was something in the tone 
of his voice that seemed to nettle 
Mrs. Greville not a little; her deli- 
cate colour got a deeper tinge, and 
her voice was a little sharp as she 
answered, 

‘‘ Poor me! I think you might 
have said. You can hardly think 
that I shall hke to have a lanky 
school-girl hanging about me all day ; 
besides, I know they have been 
brought up to hate me. Robert's 
marriage was a great disappointment 
to them, and I do not want anything 
to make my life harder to bear than 
1 is of late. Mr. Greville is often 
very harsh to me. I am often afraid 
of him.” 

It was a favourite trick of Mrs. 
Greville’s to represent herself as suf- 
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fering from unseen tyranny. I don’t 
think she took many people in by it, 
as it would be impossible to find 
more good-humoured indulgence than 
was shown to the freaks and follies 
of a pretty wife by Robert Greville. 
As a looker-on, and a friend of his, 
I myself often felt my blood boil at 
the cool nonchalance displayed by the 
Hon. Eva towards a most blind and 
adoring husband, but she is going on 
with her little tricks now, and we 
must listen to her. 

**Oh, Ralph!” she is saying, in a 
tone of suppressed emotion, ‘‘ Be 
careful whom you marry ; believe me 
there is no such fatal mistake as 
marrying where you are not under- 
stood—where you cannot love—can- 
not respect.” 

Here she made another pause, and 
her eyes sank gradually before his. 

‘You know very well, Eva,” was 
Ralph’s gloomy answer, ‘that I 
never intend to marry.” 

‘Ah! if I could believe that; but 
I cannot expect it. I know [ am 
selfish, but I do own I should not 
care to lose my friend. My life is 
such a lonely one; and, Ralph, I am 
making a horrid confession, but a 
true one; I shall hate your wife if 
ever you get one. I feel [ shall, for 
she will make you forget me, and 
then what should | do?’ 

Mrs. Greville’s voice had such a 
pathetic tone in it. Mrs. Greville’s 
eyes looked so soft and loving, her 
face was so womanly and beautiful 
as she bent towards him, that Ralph’s 
soul was stirred within him. Curious 
how the history of the world is for 
ever repeating itself. Here, in that 
beautiful little Eden of Fairoaks, was 
this fairest of Eves, busy at her work 
of temptation, but the Guardian 
Spirit of one of them (I don’t think 
it was the Hon. Eva’s, her poor angel 
must have given her up long ago as 
a bad job) was not idle, and enter- 
ing poor dozy Bob Greville’s study, 
whispers into his ear that he might as 
well go and look for his wife and 
friend. Here he is coming across 
the lawn ; just in time to cut short the 
silly fooling that is going on under 
the canvass awning. 

Good, honest, unsuspecting Robert 
—it will be a sad day for you when 
you come to know that worth- 
less woman for what she is,—as 
it is, she can turn that ponderous- 


29 
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looking individual round one of her 
delicate-looking fingers. 

Not an elegant-looking man is poor 
Robert (it was not his beauty, but 
his money-bags that drew upon him 
the soft glances of the Hon. Eva), 
an obtuse-looking man, slow to adopt 
an idea, slow to part with it when 
once got, rather pompous, and a trifle 
wearisome ; THAT We must own. He 
wears spectacles across his nose, and 
he agacés the nerves of the Hon. 
Mrs. Greville all day long. I mean 
by that, the small portion of the day 
which she spends in his society, for 
she manages to escape from him as 
much as possible. In London the gay 
world swallows her up ; in the coun- 
try she surrounds herself with friends, 
so that her matrimonial chain presses 
— her as lightly as possible—for 
all that the unfortunate woman 
loathes ‘‘ the Governor,” as she calls 
him. And since her Platonic 
FRIENDSHIP with Colonel Windham, 
she finds it more difficult to prevent 
the loathing from becoming evident. 
There is a contemptuous curl on her 
lip, as she looks at him as he enters 
the tent, and a cool nonchalance in 
her. 

** Well, Governor, and what do 
you want ?”’—that shows she doesn’t 
stand much in awe of her lord and 
master. 

‘‘ Time to be moving, Evy,” he 
says; ‘‘train due at 6.25, and it 
takes twenty minutes to drive to the 
station—eh !” 

A fussy man is Robert Greville, and 
this fussiness of his is one of Mrs. 
Greville’s trials. 

Presently, he is going on again, 
tapping one hand over the other im- 
patiently— 


** Evy, would you mind starting P 
Grice says it takes twenty minutes to 
drive, and the train is——-” Then 
seeing the impatient look on his 
wife’s face, he adds, in a deprecating 
manner, ‘* I shouldn’t like the chil- 
dren to come and find no one to meet 
them ; and as I can’t go myself, you 
don’t mind Evy, dear ?—Poor little 
things!” he said, turning to Ralph, 
‘* it is a sad coming home for them ; 
they have neither father nor mother. 

** Indeed, yes,” answered Ralph, 
smotheringa yawn. Mrs. Greville was 
just telling me about it,a melancholy 
story. 

‘* Ah, Evy has been talking to you 
about them, has she ?” and the spec- 
tacles turned a look ‘of pleased affec- 
tion upon his wife. ‘‘ They are nice 
little things, at least Wren pro- 
mised—— 

‘Now, my dear Governor, don’t 
inflict Colonel Windham with a true 
and full account of your protégés— 
he will see them at dinner, and that 
will do. Now, if I am to go, I sup- 
pose I may as well do it at once ; and 
gathering her flowing draperies about 
her, she gave a graceful little shrug 
of her pretty shoulders, as her hus- 
band in his ponderous way offered 
her his arm, and so escorted, she 
vanished into the house 

Boe Cae ie 

Ralph Windham lay for some time 
where she had left him, thinking. I 
don’t fancy his thoughts were pleas- 
ant ones, for the handsome face wore 
a gloomy, almost a stern expression ; 
and when at last he rose from his re- 
cumbent position, he murmured in 
an angry tone—‘‘ Confound those 
children. 


CHAPTER II, 


Rate WinpHAM was coming out 
of his room in full dinner dress. He 
was looking more than ordinarily 
handsome, and, for some reason that 
he himself could hardly have defined, 
he had taken extra pains with bis 
toilette. Surely it could hardly have 
been with a view to dazzle those 
“confounded children ?” As he came 
into the long gallery that ran round 
the house corridor-wise, he was 
struck with the radiance that the 


setting sun cast on everything. Not 
tired with all the effulgent heat it 
had been showering down all day, it 
was now at its close, bathing the 
gallery and hall in the glorious flood 
of a crimson sunset ; it was its last 
parting gleam before it lay down for 
the night. As Ralph came into the 
corridor, he saw two figures going 
down the grand staircase. They 
stopped to look at the large picture 
of Robert Greville’s grandmother’s 
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grandmother that hangs on the wall, 
and looks down on the great hall un- 
derneath. The boy and girl stood in 
the direct line of the sun’s rays which 
lit them up, and danced aud played 
upon their heads as a mad thing. 
Ralph, looking down upon them, took 
them in like a picture, and, curious 
enough, it was a picture that fastened 
someway upon his recollection. He 
was a good artist, and he sketched 
these two from memory, as he saw 
them that firstevening. The picture 
is Windham Abbey. I have seen it 
many a time, and I will tell you 
what it is like. They are standing 
hand-in-hand, in their deep mourning 
dress. The boy is much younger 
than the girl; he is indeed quite a 
child, while she has only just passed 
the threshold that divides childhood 
from girlhood, and it is evident from 
the clinging attitude of the boy, that 
he is accustomed to look to his sister 
for protection and counsel. Her 
head is a little thrown back, and you 
can see the face, a beautiful face it 
is, gentle, tender, loving, with a low 
white forehead, and a pile of dark 
hair carelessly rolled round the small 
head. Her heavy black dress falls in 
thick folds round the young slender 
figure, and on the white throat 
sparkles a curious old cross, hung to 
a black ribbon. There are many pic- 
tures of note in the Windham Collec- 
tion, by well-known artists and cele- 
brated masters, but there is a peculiar 
interest about this one, and you 
come back to it, attracted by the sin- 
gee beauty and grace in the girl’s 
ace. 


I have in my last chapter tried to 
give you an idea of three of the 
characters in this short story. I 
told you that you knew them, or at 
least their counterparts ; but before 
I attempt to describe Renée Car- 
dillan, I feel that I might as well 
lay down my pen. I can give you 
no idea of her, for she has no counter- 
part—I never saw any one like her, 
and I hardly tink I ever shall—the 
great beauty of her face lay in her 
eyes, such lovely, pleading, speak- 
ing eyes, they had an unfathomable 
expression in them, that, once you 
had seen it, haunted you, and made 
you long to meet it again—it was a 
fascinating face, and so Kalph 
thought ; it caught his fancy, and 
riveted his attention. All through 
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the long dinner, and the ceaseless 
chatter of Mrs. Greville, his artistic 
eye rested with pleasure on the 
delicate colouring and perfect oval 
of the face opposite to him. He 
was longing to get the shy brown 
eyes to look at him, but they would 
not, they were generally fixed in the 
most tantalising manner on the 
tablecloth, the long lashes lying 
like a silken fringe on the youthful 
cheek. Once he leant across the 
table, and spoke to her, making 
some indifferent remark about her 
journey; but he was sorry the 
moment after, for his «xperiment 
had only the effect of plunging 
the poor girl into the deepest con- 
fusion, and eliciting trom Mrs. 
Greville a suppressed laugh. Robert 
Greville had not much time for 
attending to his protégés, he had 
to entertain four country ,entlemen, 
political supporters, and quite as 
ponderous as himself; but he did 
not quite forget them for all that, 
he plied them with all manner 
of good things, and his honest face 
would light up with a genial smile 
as he looked at them. When 
Colonel Wyndham and the country 
gentlemen joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, they found matters in 
rather an unpromising state. Kenée 
and her brother were sitting to- 
gether like two mice, while Mrs. 
Greville, reposing on a _ chaise- 
longue, was indulging in a refresh- 
ing nap. Her slumbers must have 
been light, for she opened her eyes 
when the gentlemen came in, saying 
rather apologetical!y— 

**The heat of the day has been 
too much for me; besides I am 
really tired, trying to amuse these 
tiresome things, they are as stupid 
as owls.” 

“You had better speak a little 
lower,” said Colonel Wyndham 
dryly, or the poor owls will hear 
you, apparently they are not trou- 
bling anybody much.” 

*©Oh, [ assure you, I talked to 
them without getting any answer 
beyond a monosyliable, till I fell 
asleep from the sheerest exhaus- 
tion. 

© Well, I'll try my hand now, 
Colonel Wyndham made answer; 
and going towards the sofa, he sat 
down, and taking the boy’s hand 
in his, began his approaches gra- 
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dually. The little fellow was quite 
as shy as his sister; he was a very 
pretty child, with soft hair growing 
over his forehead, and large brown 
eyes like hers, but, it must be said, 
not with the same expression in 
them. 

Colonel Windham had a kind of 
knack of gaining the affection of 
children (a good sign in the man, 
for these little creatures, like dogs, 
have an appreciative instinct ot 
good), and he and Fred were soon 
friends; but when Ralph pro- 
posed looking over a book of en- 
gravings that stood on a table near, 
the boy clung to his sister, saying, 
in a whisper, 

‘© Won't ycu come, too, Wren?” 

**T am sure,” said Ralph (availing 
himself of this opportunity to get 
the shy face to turn towards him), 
“that you will like these photo- 
graphs ; they are copies from the 
best masters.” Then as she still 
kept silence, 

** Are you fond of drawing ?” 

“¢ Yes, sir.” 

** And of music ?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you sing ?” 

** Oh that she does,” said the boy, 
eagerly. ‘“ She was first choir girl ; 
and I was—” 

“Hush, Frederick. I never sing 
now ;” and the sad little face looked 
sadder still. 

‘‘Ah no—of course not,” said 
Ralph, looking at her with his ten- 
der, dreamy eyes, and modulating 
his voice to a sympathetic key ; “ but 
perhaps you would care to hear 
music, that is sometimes soothing, 
but would you mind? Tell me what 
you would like?” 

*‘Oh, I should like it much, 
thank you!” looking up now eagerly. 
**T have heard none for so long.” 

** Well, then, I will ask Mrs. 
Greville to sing something for us; 
she is counted a wonderful musi- 
cian.” 

This was a little experiment of 
Ralph’s, for the Hon. Eva’s singing 
was not to his taste; and he had 
afancy to see the effect it would 
have upon Renée. He watched her 
from a distance, as Mrs. Greville 
executed an exceedingly difficult 
morceau cleverly evough, from a 
popular opera, in the most approved 
foratura style. He thought, as 


he looked at Renée, what a pretty 
attitude she was in, and then the 
idea came to him, which he after- 
wards fulfilled, of getting her to sit 
to him for her picture. There was 
no sign of pleasure or enthusiasm 
in her face, it still kept its dreamy, 
shy look. ‘‘I wonder has she any 
soul?” he thought; and then as 
Mrs. Greville rose with the air of 
a prima donna to receive the plaudits 
of the country gentlemen, who were 
amazingly vociferous, he slipped 
quiet!y into her place, and began a 
soft, dreamy prelude. At the first 
touch of his hand, Renée started ; 
and as he went on he was convinced 
in a very flattering manner thatshe 
had a soul for music. 

One of Ralph’s great accom- 
plishments was his singing; not 
that he had by any means a grand 
voice, it was more tender than 
powerful ; but his contact with the 
best artists had given hima style of 
singing rarely to be met with amongst 
amateurs. He had chosen Cam- 
pana’s exquisite little melody, ‘“Am- 
ami.” And as he came to the con- 
cluding words ‘‘io morre,” Renée 
started to her feet, and with cheeks 
flushed with excitement, and the 
large brown eyes shining through 
tears of pleasure, she advanced 
hastily to the piano. 

**Sing it again,” she said. 

** Bis / bis /” cried the boy, clap- 
ping his hands in great excitement. 
And they both came and stood by 
Colonel Windham, while he, weil 
pleased with his audience, sang 
song after song, unmindful that the 
county members were making their 
adieux. 

‘*Amami,” once more she said, 
pleadingly ; “itis asong of a dear 
friend of mine.” 

* Ah, poor Julian !” said the boy. 
« He didn’t sing as well as that—did 


-he, Wren ?” 


The girl gave no answer; and all 
through his song Ralph kept wonder- 
ing who this Julian was, with whom 
he was evidently undergoing a com- 
parison. When he had finished, he 
said in his most courteous man- 
ner— 

‘* Miss Cardillan, I am glad my song 
has at least the merit of recalling an 
absent friend ; but I am afraid I have 
suffered by the comparison.” 

Her sad eyes were looking far away, 
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and she answered, mechanically, 
“Yo.” 

Perhaps now he said, gently, for he 
did not wish to frighten her away, 
** You would reward me with a song. 
I feel sure you are a musician ; no 
one could appreciate as you do with- 
out being an artist themselves.” 

The colour was coming pain- 
fully to the girl’s face, and she hesi- 
tated. 

** Do sing, Wren, darling!” said the 
boy, coaxingly ; ‘‘ sing ‘ L’Addio.’” 

**T think it is time Renée and you 
went to bed, dear boy,” said the cold, 
smooth voice of Mrs. Greville ; ** you 
must be both tired, are you not ?” 

*¢ Yes, madam,” said the girl, “‘ I 
will go—hush, Freddy ! Come,” she 
added, as the little fellow was about 
to enter a protest, and then suddenly 
folding both her arms across her 
chest, she made a low reverence to 
Mrs. Greville, and another to Col. 
Windham, and while they bothstared 
at her in mute amazement, she and 
her brother left the room. 


Mrs. Greville burst out laughing. 
** What aqueer little pair’!’ she said, 
**T never saw anything half so funny 
in my life. What shall I do with 
these children? Do tell me, Colonel 
Windham ? 

Ralph felt nettled—why, he could 
not say: “*I can’t fancy why you 
call Miss Cardillan a child,”’ he said ; 
“* what age may she be? 

**She is sixteen, I fancy,” an- 
swered Mrs.Greville; and then look- 
ing at him keenly, she questioned 
rather anxiously, “ Do you think her 
pretty ?” 

“Fine eyes,” he said, throwing 
himself back in his chair, and playing 
with his watch-chain. ‘She'll be 
worth looking at, though, in three 
or four years.” 


Later on, when Ralph Windham 
was leaving the smoking-room for his 
own bedroom, he heard, as he came 
into the long gallery, a sound as of 
some one sobbing; he found it, on 
coming nearer, to proceed from a 
small boy, in a scarlet dressing- 
gown, who, crouched on the window- 
sill, was indulging in lonely melan- 
choly. 

‘** What’s the matter?” said Ralph, 
kindly stopping, candle in hand; 
** how do you come to be out of your 
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bed at thishour? Now come—don’t 
cry—tell me.” 

They put me to sleep in a big 
room away from eyery one, whis- 
pered the child, and there were 
such very strange noises I couldn’t 
sleep, and then I thought I'd go 
to Wren, but I couldn’t find her 
room.” 

Well, come with me, and I'll take 
you back to your room ; we'll look 
under the bed for the eat, and we'll 
kill him when we catch him.” 

‘*It wasn’t the cat,” said the boy 
solemnly, ‘‘ because it blew on my 
face, and I knew who it was,” he 
added in a whisper. 

‘Oh, come, nonsense!” said the 
Colonel sharply, “it was a mouse.” 

‘‘It was a message from the 
dead,” said the boy, with a weird 
look in his eyes—“it was my own 
mamma; she said she’d come soon 
to fetch me. Oh, take me to Wren,” 
he added piteously, and trembling 
all over. 

“No, no!” said Ralph, “ it 
wouldn’t do to disturb your sister 
at this time of night, and so tired 
as she is after her journey, “ I'll tell 
you what I’ll do for you, I'll take you 
into my own room and we'll make 
you as cosey as we can upon the 
sofa. Will that do? And the 
Colonel led the frightened boy into 
his own luxurious apartment, and, 
much to the astonishment of the 
superfine valet, despatched him for 
Master Frederick’s bed-clothes and 
pillows, and, with his own aristo- 
cratic hands, arranged him in a very 
comfortable manner. 

The boy was feverish and excited, 
and long after he was in bed he 
kept chattering on about his dead 
mother and Wren, starting out of 
his sleep in nervous fright. 

Ralph sat near him in his arm- 
chair reading. It quieted the child 
to see that he was there, and some 
of his gay friends and brother 
Guardsmen would have been amazed 
had they seen how the blase man of 
fashion humoured the fancies of a 
nervous child. At last Master Fred- 
erick fell asleep. 

When you are advancing in life 
there is something in the tranquil 
sleep of a child that touches a chord. 

here. seems such a gulf between 

ou, in your world-worn ©xperience, 
and that untried little sleeper. Aud 
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it was with a smothered sigh that 
Colonel Windham turned away and 
sought his own repose. 

For a long time the face of Renée 
Cardillan haunted him, her eyes 
seemed to pursue him with their 
tender, pleading look; and the last 
waking thought he was conscious of 
was, “ Poor child how Eva will hate 
her.” 

When Ralph awoke next morning, 
Master Frederick was not to be seen. 
** Out hours ago,” his man told him, 
and he had ocular demonstration of 
the fact; for on looking from his 
window, while he was dressing, he 
saw both the children (as in his mind 
he called them) rambling about in 
the pleasure ground that lay before 
his window. They were walking 
together, talking earnestly, the boy 
with his arms round his sister, while 
her hand was laid caressingly on his 
shoulder. 

“*T never saw anything like them,” 
thought Ralph; ‘‘they are always fall- 
ing into picturesque situations. Hang 
it! does she do it on purpose—for 
now she is sitting on the grass, her 
hat thrown off, the boy has got his 
arms round her neck, and is smother- 
ing her with kisses. At this sight 
Ralph hastily hurried through his 
tcilette, and in a few minutes later 
presented himself on the lawn. 

A shout from Fernand and a rush 
to meet him, shows that last night’s 
kindness has brought its own reward ; 
and Renée comes shyly forward to 
greet him. 

“80 kind of you, so good of you, 
sir (she is saying in that peculiar 

hraseology that had alreadycharmed 

Iph), to mind the little boy! I 
am for ever grateful. It was foolish 
of him to be so nervous ; but see, sir, 
he has been so petted.” Au enfant 
gaté, and her small white hand 
caresses the little curly head— 

** He was poor mamma’s pet,” she 
went on with trembling lip ; ‘she 
loved him so, and now it is all so 
different. He goes to school to-mor- 
row ;” and she turned away her head. 

* But he was at school in France, 
was he not?” asks Ralph, with deep 
interest. . 

** Ah, yes! with the kind sisters 
who kept the Ecole Preparatoire, and 
my school was on the other side of 
the Cour. We saw one another 
each day. That was where poor mam- 
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ma died,” she went on presently, as 
Frederick scampered off in pursuit of 
a butterfly. ‘‘ Did you hear that he 
saw her last night—felt her breath, 
that is.” 

*€ Oh, that was fancy,” said Ralph 
—‘* mere fancy, Miss Cardillan ; you 
mustn’t think of such things, or let 
him do so either.” 

‘*And you don’t believe that 
people come back from the other 
world to those they loved. You 
don’t think that when a mother, like 
our mother, hears her little boy cry 
in the dark, and no one here to 
comfort him or pet him, that she 
breaks through all the bonds that 
keep her from us her children, and 
that she comes to comfort us ?” 

Her face was lit up with such an 
angelic light that Ralph could only 
gaze at her in silent admiration, al- 
though he could not help th'nking 
that the late Mrs. Cardillan’s noc- 
turnal visit had not been productive 
of much satisfaction to her son. 

“Mamma comes to me very 
often,” the girl went on, raising her 
large eyes to his. ‘“‘I see her al- 
most every night ; and she is always 
telling me to take care of Frederick. 
Idon't think she likes our having 
come here, for ever since it was 
settled she iooks angry; and still, 
what could I do.” 

She evidently expected a reply, and 
Ralph, speaking out of his heart, 
made answer, “I, for one, am very 
glad you have come.” 

He said it in his best manner, 
bending his head to look into her 
eyes as he spoke, and it would have 
told upon any of the girls he was 
accustomed to, but Renée, without 
lowering her eyes or changing colour, 
said calmly— 

** Mamma didn't know you; 80 
you can have nothing to do with it.” 

Ralph, half-amused, half-vexed, 
was about to answer, when the glass 
door of the conservatory opened and 
Robert Greville appeared, full of 
genial hospitality. 

** Come in to breakfast,” he said ; 
‘‘EKvy will be down in a moment. 
Where’s the boy? Fine little fellow 
that! but wants good English beef 
and mutton to make a man of him. 
Jolly these children make the old 
place look, don’t they Windham ?” 
added the childless man with a half- 
suppressed sigh. 
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As they came into the hall they 
met the Hon. Eva in her fresh morn- 
ing get-up, her complexion, her 
chignon, her curls, all faultless. 
She gave them a keen, questioning 
look, and then, as Renée came near, 
she said in a sharp, quick voice— 

“For gracious sake, my dear, 
don’t make such absurd little curt- 
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seys! they are quite quizzical. There’s 
Colonel Windham dying with laugh- 
ter at you. Who on earth put it 
into your head P” ; 

** Mes seurs, madame, told me I 
was to respect you as my mother,” 
said the girl gravely ; which answer 
sent Ralph precipitately to the win- 
dow to conceal a smile. 


CHAPTER III, 


For the next three days Ralph did 
not see much of his ‘‘ Guido” (he 
associated the girl in his mind with 
a favourite picture of that master). 
Mrs. Greville managed fully to oc- 
cupy his time; she was busy arrang- 
ing the programme of a series of 
festivities with which she was going 
to entertain the neighbourhood, and 
a swarm of London butterflies was 
expected in the course of the follow- 
ing week. There was to be a ball, 
and theatricals, and all the usual 
devices for killing time in a country 
house. Mrs. Greville’s hands were 
full, and she could do nothing with- 
out Ralph’s assistance. He should 


choose the play and portion out the 
characters; he should write to the 
great Nathan anent theatrical pro- 
perties and decorations ; he should 
enter into treaty with the aristocra- 


tic buffoon, the Hon. Reginald 
Fitzhurst, and secure him a task of 
no slight magnitude, for the said 
Fitzhurst was a coquette amongst 
actors, and required infinite hu- 
mouring. Only a short time since, 
and Ralph would have entered into 
these tasks with great zest, and a 
smile from the charming Eva would 
have repaid him for any trouble ; 
but now both the work itself and 
the smiles palled upon him. All 
through the discussions upon stage 
and actors he would find his mind 
straying away to his little ‘‘ Guido,” 
speculating in dreamy fashion as to 
what she and the boy were about. 
Mrs. Greville carried on her téte-a- 
tétes with Ralph in her own boudoir 
—a charming, cozy, delicious morn- 
ing room it was, filled with every 
luxury, for there was nothing money 
could buy that Robert Greville 
wouldn’t have given his pretty 
wife. 

Ralph and she had spent many a 


pleasant hour in that sunny room 
talking of many things, and trench- 
ing, it must be owned, on very dan- 
gerous ground; but now the charm 
to one of the two was gone. He 
was, to say the least, an inattentive 
listener, and his eyes wou.p follow 
the two young figures that flitted 
occasionally past the windows, bent 
on an exploring ramble through the 
woods. The brother and sister 
were inseparable; it seemed to 
Ralph as if they could not make 
enough of the short time they were 
to be together, and this pretty pic- 
ture of innocent love touched him 
more than he would have cared to 
confess. 

It so happened that, during these 
three days, large heavy dinners 
were giving in the neighbourhood, 
to which Colonel Windiam, in cha- 
racter of guest, accompanied Mr. 
and Mrs. Greville ; and so it came 
to pass that he saw but little of 
Renée. He would gladly have ab- 
stained from attending these fune- 
real feasts, for in his very soul he 
loathed them; but in the Hon. Eva’s 
eyes that would have been /2se ma- 
jesté; it pleased her mightily to ex- 
hibither handsome cavalier servente to 
the eyes of the other women, and 
to know that she was not alone the 
best-dressed amongst them, but that 
she was also the beloved of the most 
distinguished parti of the season. 
To women of a certain stamp 
there is a pleasing excitement in 
rousing the jealousy of others, and 
Eva Greville gloried in this miser- 
able triumph to her vanity ; it made 
up to her for much that was joyless 
in her life. 

It so chanced that the morning 
that ushered in poor Freddy's 
departure for school was likewise 
the day on which a grand féte 
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was to be given by Lady Sum- 
ner, a neighbour of the Greville’s. 
Now this same Lady Sumner was 
our friend Eva's rock-a-head. These 
two ladies ran in couples, if you can 
understand my metaphor. They 
were both young, both handsome, 
both rich and admired. Lady Sum- 
ner, in virtue of being Lord Sumner’s 
wife, had more standing in the 
county ; Mrs. Greville, in virtue of 
her extraordinary vivacity, was more 
opular. The apparent friendship 
tween these two was great; the 
underlying current of jealousy fierce, 
each striving to out-do the other. 
Did Lady Sumner appear, driven by 
two black ponies, with long tails and 
silver bells on the harness, a tiny tiger 
sitting behind in biack and silver 
livery, Mrs. Greville instantly fol- 
lowed suit with two white ponies, 
light blue harness, tigers in blue and 
silver liveries. When Mrs. Greville 
refurnished the state rooms at Fair- 
oaks in sky-blue hangings and 
Aubusson carpeting, Lady Sumner 
never rested until her lord did ditto 
with the Park, in Ponceau hangings 
and Gobelin tapestry. So it was 
with dress, jewellery, everything. 
There was one commodity in which 
Lady Sumner was (at the time I am 
writing) bankrupt, and that was a 
“lover.” The place of cicisheo 
to her ladyship was vacant, and she 
felt the humiliation keenly. There- 
fore it was that Mrs. Greville loved 
to flourish handsome Ralph Wind- 
ham and his devotion before the eyes 
of her incensed rival, full well know- 
ing that it was so much gall and 
wormwood to her soul. Much to 
her annoyance, her entrée oh the day 
of Lady Sumner’s féte was shorn of 
much of its splendour. 

Coming down to breakfast, on the 
morning in question, Colonel Wind- 
ham announced that business letters 
obliged him to run up to town for a 
few hours, but that he would return 
in time to put in an appearance at 
Lady Sumner’s, and, he added, with 
a kindly smile to Freddy, *‘ You 
and I can be travelling companions 
so far.” 

Two faces turned to him as he 
spoke—Mrs. Greville’s, clouded-with 
evident annoyance, Renée’s, flushed 
with pleasure. I rather think the 
grateful look in the sweet brown eyes 
outweighed the angry flash in the 


blue ones. However Ralph must 
have found some means of making 
his peace with his charming hostess, 
for when he drove away, some time 
later, she smiled her adieux in a 
bewitching manner. The real part- 
ing between the brother and sister 
was not seen by anyone. They had 
evidently nerved themselves to keep 
up before strangers. Fernand’s eyes 
were suspiciously red, but Renée, 
although very pale, was calm and 
quiet, not half so ostentatiousl 
fussy as Mrs. Greville. Yet Ralph 
thought he had never seen such an 
agony of grief as was in the tender 
face as she stood in her black 
dress in the doorway to see them off. 
The wistful look in the sad eyes 
haunted him all day. ‘“ Kxtraor- 
dinary girl,” he thought, ‘‘I can’t 
get her out of my head.” 

In the meantime Mrs, Greville had 
gone to her party in no pleasant frame 
of mind. She had utterly failed in 
convincing her husband of the neces- 
sity of waiting for Colonel Windham, 
and after putting as many delays in 
the way as possible, she had been 
forced to drive off with only honest 
Robert as her escort. It was a sore 
mortification to her. She knew quite 
well how Lady Sumner would raise 
her eyebrows, and laugh an incredu- 
lous, sneering laugh. 

** Oh, coming later, is he? Gone 
to town! dear me, how strange! 
That’s a regular come off!” 

It did require some stoicism to bear 
with seeming indifference her lady- 
ship’s significant looks ; and as the 
afternoon wore on, and night closed 
in, and still no signs of the truant 
Ralph, it must be confessed the 
Honourable Eva had rather a hard 
time of it. People whispered to one 
another ill-naturedly, and there were 
pleasant little remarks upon ‘‘ Dido 
deserted by Ulysses,” &c. And one 
said to the other that the beautiful 
Mrs. Greville looked preciously cross ; 
and altogether the company generally 
were much diverted by this little 
episode in the fashionable flirtation. 

All this time our hero was very 
pleasantly employed. He had come 
down by a later train than he had 
intended, the truth being that his 
time had been taken up by the pur- 
chase of some costly trifle wherewith 
to propitiate Mrs, Greville. Men 
are horrible cowards when they are 
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about to give a death’s blow to a 
grande passion, and they have the 
most unbounded faith in the healing 
properties of some gilded bauble. 
Ralph was hurrying up to dress when 
it suddenly struck him that he would 
put his offering on one of the little 
velvet tables in the Honourable Eva’s 
boudoir, where she might find it asa 
delicate surprise. 

The room was in semi-darkness as 
he came in, and on the sofa near 
the window lay Renée. The poor 
child had evidently sobbed herself to 
sleep, for tears were half dried on the 
pale cheeks, and the eyelids were all 
swollen and disfigured. As she lay 
there, with one small hand under her 
head, there was such a look of childish 
innocence and lonely, sorrow on the 
girl’s face that Colonel .Windham’s 
heart was filled with pitying tender- 
ness, she was so young for any grief 
to have touched her. He had had 
a sister once, who had died, about 
Renée’s age ; he had loved her greatly, 
and there was something in the 
sleeper’s face that recalled her to him. 
As he stood there, he seemed to go 
hackj years of his life, to the time 
wheu he too had gone to school, and 


been wept over, and bewailed by a 


loving little heart. He was touched, 
softened, and the vague notion that 
had been floating in his mind ever 
since she came, that he would flirt 
with this little girl by way of amuse- 
ment, died within him ; it gave place 
to a purer, holier teeling. He should 
like, he thought, to take this desolate 
little flower to his heart to cherish 
and protect it, and as he so thought, 
the sleeper stirred, and Renée awoke. 
She started up at once, looking 
round her with that dim conscious- 
ness people have when they wake up 
suddenly—then a scarlet flush came 
over her whole face, and turning 
eagerly to Ralph, she said— 

** How good of you to come and 
tell me about Fernand. Was he 
good? Did heseem unhappy? Did 
he cry *” Poor child! she had cried 
herself so much all day that her voice 
was weak and broken; and the 
effort being too much for her, she 
laid her head upon the cushion and 
burst into passionate sobbings. 

Ralph, much distressed, knelt 
down beside her, trying to soothe and 
calm her. He would have liked to 
have drawn that weary little head 
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into the shelter of his arms. She 
seemed to him in her sorrow such 
a very child, but he dared not; so 
he contented himself with stroking 
and patting the little hand he held 
in his. 

Presently the violence of her grief 
abated a little, and looking up, she 
said, sobbing, ‘‘I am ashamed of 
myself. 1 know I am behaving very 
badly, but there is only us two in 
the world, to love one another, and 
now he is gone I have no one—no one 
to care forme. Iam all alone.” 

As she made her piteous little 
lament, she looked so sweetly pretty, 
in spite of her disfigured face and 
tumbled head, that again a wild temp- 
tation came over Colonel Wind- 
ham to clasp this lonely little stran- 
ger in his arms, and kiss and pet her 
as he would a child ; but witha great 
effort he restrained himself, and his 
manner was perhaps a little cold as 
he answered— 

‘*T am sure it would pain your 
guardian and his wife to hear you 
speak so.” 

“Ah, they are very kind!” she 
said, gently, ‘‘ and it is a very good 
of them to have us here; but it is 
all so strange. We were so happy, 
mamma, Freddy, and I, in our own 
old home; and it will never come 
again— ever, and I shall never be 
happy again.” 

‘© You must not think that,” said 
Ralph tenderly ; ‘‘ you are too young, 
my poor child, to have such sad 
thoughts.” 

‘‘| am always sad now, and [ 
used to be so merry. Mes soeurs 
said I was too wild—perhaps it was 
because I was so wild and wicked that 
I have been so punished. Do you 
think that God would have punished 
me by taking mamma and papa, and 
now Freddy, from me.” 

“‘Indeed I do not,” said Ralph, 
hotly ; “‘who could have put such 
nonsense into your head? What 
would happen to such sinners as I 
am, if an innocent creature like you 
were to be punished for every trifle?” 

‘*But I was very wicked,” with 
her earnest eyes upon him. You 
don’t know how wicked I have been. 
Sister Angélique said a judgment 
would come on me for never keep- 
ing silence; and do you know what 
I did once? I stole Mother Superior’s 
spectacles.” 
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At this awful revelation, Ralph 
burst out laughing, and Renée 
laughed too—a sweet, low, young 
laugh ; and it sounded like music in 
his ears. 

** They were all very good to me,” 
she said, “‘al/ except Sister Ange- 
lique. { don’t think she liked me 
because papa was an Englishman, 
and she always said I would come to 
a bad end, and only for her I should 
have been enfant de Marie. 

‘What is that?” said Ralph, 
with much interest. 

** Oh, that is a confrérie for all the 
good girls, and I will show you the 
medal,” she drew out of her dress, 
as she spoke, a long green ribbon, 
to the end of which was a small 
silver medal in a little glasz-case; she 
held this towards him with much 
reverence, first pressing her lips to 
it. ‘‘ Madame Mére gave me the 
medal and the green ribbon herself, 
when I was leaving, and she told me 
it would be a shield and a comfort 
to me through the danger of the 
world; they were always talking to 
me of the dangers I was to go through. 
Is the world such a dangerous 
place ?” 

The extreme simplicity of this 
question puzzled our friend Ralph a 
little, but before he could answer, 
she added : ** But I need notask you 
—yours has been a happy life, 1 am 
sure; you have too many friends, you 
have never been unhappy.”’ 

You must not think that,” he 
answered gravely; ‘“‘to every one 
comes the hour of sadness, and 
although we try to forget, it leaves 
the shadow behind. 1 have had many 
griefs, many sorrows, some harder to 
bear than death and parting. It was 
only this moment, as I stood looking 
at you asleep, I thought how like 
you were to asister of mine. She died 
when she was about your age, and I 
felt as you do now, alone in the world; 
had she lived, things might have been 

different,” he added with a sigh. 

** Had you no other sister? ” 

* No, nor brother either; no, nor, 
indeed I might say, relation in the 
world who cares forme. My mother 
has married again; she values me 
about as much as she dces her pét 
doy—indeed, I am pretty sure she 
would grieve more, for him, if he 
were to die than she would for me. 
might forgive her that ; for, after all, 
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1 have not been much of a son to — 


her ; but what I cannot forget is, 
that when my poor little sister was 
dying she never sent for me, although 
the poor child craved to see'me.” 

Ralph leant his head on his hand, 
and looked gloomily on the carpet, 
there was silence in the darkening 
room. 

* Poor thing!” came in Renée’s 
gentle voice, while the sweet eyes 
were bent upon him in tender sym- 
pathy ; “how you must have suf- 
fered! but you must forgive your 
mother—it is not right.” 

**T never forgive,” the young man 
said sternly ; ** once I am offended 
it is for ever, It is years since all this 
happened, and yet the injury is as 
fresh in my mindas if it were only 
yesterday. So you see, Miss Car- 
dillan, what you have to expect from 
me,” he added, in a lighter tone, “ if 
you do anything to vex me.” 

**T shall never offend you,” she 
said simply ; ‘‘ you have been so kind 
to Freddy, that it would be ungrate- 
ful.” 


**T don’t think that I shall care to 
be liked only from gratitude,” Ralph 
said, half laughing. “Don't you 
think, Miss Cardillan, you could like 
me a little for my own sake ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,” she said dubi- 
ously. 

‘* But will you try ?” 

** Yes,”—in a hesitating manner. 

‘**Ts there anything about me very 
unlikeable,” said Colonel Windham, 
a little piqued at the evident effort 
she had made to give her assent. * I 
know I am nota very pleasant fellow, 

but Iam not a bad one, for all that.” 

*Oh! it is not that,” she said 
eagerly, and in some confusion. 

* Well, Miss Cardillan, I am very 
sorry,” Ralph said, rising, and pre- 
tending to be very angry ; “ I was in 
hopes that we should have been very 
good friends, but you seem to have 
taken a prejudice against me.” 

**Oh no!” she cried eagerly, 
rising too, and making a few steps 
towards him. ‘* How could 1? You, 
who have been so kind to Fred—to 
both of us (she corrected quickly, 
seeing his impatient gesture at the 
boy’s name)—‘‘ But I will tell you. 
Mes seurs told me I was never to 
like any gentleman ; they said it was 
not convenable for a young girl, and 
and Madame Mére said I was not to 
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give my hand, I was only to curtsey ; 
and I was not to say any word more 
than yes or no to any one but my 
guardian ; for the world, she said, 
was full of wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
in: ad 

‘Ralph felt terribly inclined to 
laugh ; but he listened gravely as 
Renée went on. 

“T don’t think Madame Mére 
could have meant any one like you ; 
for she said that all yentlemen would 
pay me foolish compliments, and try 
to make me vain and proud. You 
don’t dothat. It was the way of 
the world, she said, and I was not to 
believe it.” 

** And might I ask,” said Ralph, a 
little mischievously, * did the French 
gentlemen you met, never say any 
~ things to you.” 

**] did not know any,” she said, 
simply, ‘‘only Mr. le Docteur and 
Mr. le Curé.” 

* And the gentleman who sang 
my song, who was he?” 

**Oh, Filippo!” she said, and a 
faint colour just ting:d the delicate 
cheek, like the tinting of a shell. 
** He is Madame Noir’s son, the lady 
in whose house mamma died. He is 
so good,” she went on enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘ There is no one in the world 
so good as Julian and so clever; he 
got all the prizes at the Concours, 
and he paints such beautiful pictures! 
Oh, I should like you to see his pic- 
tures! I have gota sketch that he 
did of St. Etienne, it 1s the whole of 
the town with the church, and the 
convent, and the école preparatoire, 
and Madame Noir’s own house. I 
should like to show it to you ; shall 
I run and fetch it ?” 

She was speaking in quite a dif- 
ferent tone now, and her eyes were 
sparkling with animation. 

Ralph felt irritated. He didn’t 
know exactly why, and he answered 
coldly— 

** Pray do not give yourself the 
trouble, Miss Cardillan; you will 
show me this Admirable Crichton’s 
performance some other time. I am 
afraid I must leave you; I must 

oin my friends. As it is, I am very 
late.” 

He made her one of his most cour- 
teous bows, and turned to leave the 
room; but the sweet voice of Renée 
detained him. 

** 1 am so sorry,” she said gently. 


Mrs. Greville. 
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“ How selfish I have been, and how 
kind it was of you! You are not 
angry with me? ” she said, following 
him to the door, and looking up at 
him with the soft Guido look upon 
her young face. ‘* You willsay good 
night to me, won’t you P”’ 

Ralph involuntarily thought of the 
** Wolves in sheep’s clothing,” and to 
his credit be it spoken that he took 
the girls hands in as frank and honest 
a clasp as the good sisters could have 
wished. 

“ Good night!” Miss Cardillan,” 
he said; ‘‘ you must promise me to 
go to bed, and have a good sleep, 
and to-morrow you will tell me more 
about your clever friend. I can 


truly say, without complimenting 
you, that this hour has been very 
pleasant to me.” 


At the park the ball-room is lit, 
and the revels are at their height, 
beautiful music is playing, and there 
is the buzz of many voices and the 
rustle of silken garments; the air 
is hot and fevered this summer’s 
night, and the seekers of pleasure 
look with their flushed taces, and ge- 
nerally disordered appearance, like 
so many Bacchantes as they rush 
madly round. Out on the balcony, 
away from the turmoil and the heat 
are two figures. Surely we know 
the arch of that graceful neck, the 
drooping curl, the flowing draperies, 
they can only belong to our friend 
Eva, but she is not alone. Young 
Deermouth is hercompanion. She 
could not stand the significant 
looks of her country audience, and 
she has taken her revenge by mo- 
nopolising the great man of the 
county, the desired of all. Vis- 
count Deermouth—a mere child— 
it is true, a fair, sickly, silly boy, 
whose vapid nothin 2s it sickens her 
to listen to; but still it is a hom- 
mage, and as such she accepts it. 
Ever and anon her eyes steal rest- 
lessly to the door, and still no sign 
of the truant Ralph. Her lips are 
pressed tightly together, as she 
thinks that his defection is caused 
by some counter-attraction in town, 
for no fear of poor, tearful little 
Renée as a rival crosses her mind. 

The music plays on faster; the 
whirling crowd whirls on; Mrs, 
Greville is smiling into the face of 
the infatuated boy. Colonel Wind- 
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ham, leaning against the wall, 
watches her with a half-amused, 
half-curious look; he knows all the 
little tricks she is playing off; he 
makes a mental comparison between 
her and the simple girl he has so 
lately left; and it is with a sigh of 
ennui that he draws near to her. 

I have said that Ralph was a vain 
man anda weak one. He knew the 
woman was acting, and still he 
could not resist her influence; when 
with a joyful start she turned to 
greet him half-tenderly, half-pout- 
ingly. I don’t mean to defend him, 
but the force of habit is great, nd 
she was looking very handscme. 

The pressure of his hand is very 


tender as he takes hers in his. 
There is a meaning significance in 
his whispered excuses, and poor 
young Deermouth, feeling himself 
a bad third, murmurs out a feeble 
remark, and takes himself off sulkily. 
Col. Windham drops into his vacant 
chair ; and there, under that blue 
vault of heaven, and with only the 
stars for listeners, those two play at 
their dangerous game, while curious 
eyes look in at them, and curious 
tongues wag at them;and honest 
Robert talks to his political sup- 
porters ; and the music plays madly 
on, and the crowd of dancers whirl 
round and round. 





MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS, 


Every one who reads novels at all 
has read Miss Braddon’s novels ; 
however their appreciation of them 
may vary, however their estimate 
of her ability may differ, though 
she may offend the taste of some 
while she fulfils with the utmost 
completeness the ideal and the ex- 
pectations of others, she has been 
read by all. It is, if not a proveable, 
at least not a rash assertion, that 
no English novelist, with the excep- 
tion otf Mr. Charles Dickens, has so 
completely gained and go indisput- 
ably kept the public attention and 
favour as Miss Braddon. Whena 
work from her pen is going through 
the trying ordeal of serial publica- 
tion, it is discussed on all sides with 
interest and effusion ; it is more 
than a story, more than a magazine 
article,—it is an event. If it talls 
short of the expectation raised by 
it, the failure is wondered at and 
resented, the reader feels personally 
aggrieved. If the execution of the 
story be above the average of the 
author’s preceding works, no sur- 
prise is experienced; it is but na- 
tural that one who has already done 
great things should do greater. The 
creations of Miss Braddon’s genius 
are the property of the public by a 
double mode of possession: they livé 
in the pages of the novel—they move 
on the boards of the stage. Dra- 
matist and actor combine to make 
them trebly memorable ; but while 


some of their number adapt them- 
selves to the dramatist’s art so strik- 
ingly that the least critical reader 
will feel how admirably the story 
would “tell” upon the stage, there 
are others which defy the play- 
wright, which belong to the higher 
rank of the soul-drama, which por- 
tray joys and sorrows too keen and 
subtie, too solemn and sacred for 
the realistic yet artificial handling 
of the stage. The complications, 
the situations, and the characters 
of “Aurora Floyd” lend themselves 
perfectly to the requirements of the 
drama, but they gain neither in 
power, embellishment, nor effect 
from the employment of its re- 
sources. The actors have nc chance 
of creating acharacter. No “ Dun- 
dreary ” is to be evolved, no “detec- 
tive” to be developed into superla- 
tive perfection from merely pusitive 
indications. When Mr. Webster 
had made the very most and the 
very best of his “ Softy,” he only 
realised the character as the au- 
thor has drawn it; he slouched and 
croaked in “Softy” slouchand heard 
him croak in the novel. Miss Her- 
bert’s his semi-cunning, erapulous 
malice, just as the reader had seen 
the supple, feline beauty, her ad- 
mirable rendering of insane versis- 
tence and marvellous head-cu: ning, 
do but realise Miss Braddon’s Lady 
Audley ; her resolute, feminine, in- 
dignant grace, her fine gesture and 
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grand purposeful, pre-occupied man- 
ner only enable her to show us, as 
in a mirror, Miss Braddon’s Eleanor 
Vane; and her contemptuous pride, 
her scornful pretence of humility, 
her sudden tigerish spring into ex- 
ultant vindictiveness, simply convey 
the ideal of Miss Braddon’s Julia 
Desmond. It is rarely that the 
balance between an author whose 
works have suffered dramatisation 
and the actors who interpret him is 
so well adjusted, but there is a little 
inequality even in this case, and the 
weight of obligation is on the side of 
the actors. 

Before passing from the general 
to the particular view of Miss Brad- 
don’s novels, it may be observed 
that they are remarkable as “ ab- 
stract and brief chronicles of the 
time,” in its transient peculiarities, 
in those minor characteristics which 
escape notice and reproduction by 
writers who have not the far-reach- 
ing observation, the ready insight 
of genius, who see pretty plainly 
and draw with tolerable accuracy 
the broad outlines of the epoch, 
who preserve certain salient social 
facts and fashions, but are blind to 
the smaller things, the slight pecu- 
liarities, the shades and tinges 
which distinguish periods and peo- 
ple, fashions and follies. Like the 
eyebrows and eyelashes in the hu- 
wan face, like the little distinctive 
marks, not actually to be numbered 
among the features, but which lend 
true character to the visage, and are 
the chief but unrecognised agents 
in establishing its individuality,— 
the minor points, the slight touches, 
mere passing illustrations and allu- 
sions, perfect the local colouring of 
such among these works as are pic- 
tures of modern social life, and 
assist in producing the intense real- 
ism which pervades those which are 
bolder, sterner, and more dramatic. 
The many-sidedness of the author’s 
mind, the diversity of her tastes, 
the readiness and accuracy of her 
faculty of observation, are discern- 
able in the minor dexterities of her 
style, as plainly as the power of her 
imagination, and the sway which 
she is capable of exercising over 
the emotions, are to be observed in 
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the grave and intricate complica- 
tions of her plots. The employment 
of this felicity in illustration is pro- 
bably unconscious, the expression 
of a highly impressionable mind, 
keen to reflect all that strikes it, 
whether with the strong touch of a 
fact, an event, a discovery, or with 
the imperceptible floating, feather- 
like contact of a passing fashion or 
an ephemeral topic. Its exercise 
falls in with the instinctive habit of 
* the fitness of things,” which, like 
instinctive knowledge, is one of the 
characteristics of genius, but it can- 
not fail to strike those who read 
Miss Braddon’s works with critical 
intent. 

An examination of Miss Brad- 
don’s novels would be incomplete 
which should not comprise the early 
productions of her pen, stories 
written before she gained the public 
attention by a coup de main, as she 
did when-“ Aurora Floyd” set every 
one wondering and guessing about 
the author of a work which, with 
undeniable faults, was so remark- 
able and so interesting as to consti- 
tute an event in literature. These 
stories are even now,—when the 
rapid rise, the long-sustained zenith 
of her fame has caused all her writ- 
ings to be sought for and read with 
avidity,—little known.* Diligent 
search among the stores of railway 
bookstalls was rewarded, in the case 
of the present writer, by the attain- 
ment of three small volumes re- 
spectively entitled, “The Capture 
of the Vulture,” “* The Trail of the 
Serpent,” and ‘‘ Lady Lisle.” Read 
in the regular sequence of their 
composition, these works would no 
doubt have created more surprise 
than they did when read subse- 
quently to “ Lady Audley’s Secret” 
and “Aurora Floyd;.” but they 
gained in interest as much as they 
lost in unexpectedness, from the 
pleasure afforded by tracing in 
them the germ of the works which 
had caused the writer to be at once 
accepted as a phenomenon among 
novelists. In these three works 
Miss Braddonemployed her faculties 
of imagination and combination, not 
indeed so skilfully, but more dar- 
ingly, more enthusiastically than in 





* Since this article was written, the works in question have been repnblished, 


and have attained deserved popularity. 
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the long list of their successors. 
The successful perpetration of a 


crime, by means of false persona- 


tion, is worked out in “The Trail 
of the Serpent,” and again in “‘ The 
Capture of the Vulture,” with a 
degree of skill which should prepare 
the read: r for the consummate art 
with which the story of “The 
Outcasts” was afterwards con- 
ceived. And it may be appropri- 
ately observed here, that the gentle 
and womanly Milicent of the second 
story has no rival among Miss 
Braddon’s female portraits until 
Lady Cecil Chudleigh takes her 
place in the long gallery. The 
extraordinary freshness, vigour, and 
lavishness of fancy which charac- 
terised these tales, chastened and 
tempered, but not weakened in the 
author’s later works, ought to have 
made them well and widely known, 
and their comparative obscurity is 
no doubt mainly due to unfortunate 
conditions of publication, in addi- 
tion to which it is to be remembered 
that the last decade has counted for 
a century in the history of litera- 
ture, more especially in that of 
fiction. 

“Ralph the Bailiff,’ and ‘The 
Mystery of Fernwood Manor,” 
short tales contributed to the 
Temple Bar magazine, in the high 
and palmy days of that periodical, 
were avant-cowreurs of the new 
potentate about to reign over the 
realm of fiction. Strength, melan- 
choly, and realism marked and set 
them apart. The reader thought 
on pursuing them that the writer of 
such stories must have very great 
resources at his ccommand,—would 
he bring them forth? Was this the 
desultory work of literary leisure, 
or was it the tentative step of a 
laborious career? The answer was 
the announcement of ‘Aurora 
Floyd,” with which work Miss 
Braddon’s fame may be said to have 
arisen ; for though “ Lady Audley’s 
Secret” actually preceded it in 
point of time, owing to serial 
publication in an obscure periodical, 
and republication only after all the 
world had read the famous novel 
‘Aurora Floyd” in Temple Bar, 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” really 
ranks as second in the category of 
the author’s prominent works. Nor 
is it equal in merit to ‘* Aurora 


Floyd,” which is to be coupled with 
“The Outcasts,” among Miss Brad- 
don’s principal achievements. Ac- 
cepting them in the order of their 
rapid publication, let us follow their 
extraordinary succession. 

‘Lady Audley’s Secret” is to 
Miss Braddon’s succeeding novels 
what a ‘‘ study” is to the elaborate 
and completed work of the artist, 
when the ideas, the grouping, and 
the local features indicated by it 
have all been worked out. It con- 
tains the elements of the qualities 
she has since displayed in such 
striking measure ; it is the promise, 
and its successors, beginning with 
*€ Aurora Floyd,” are the fulfilment. 
Great powers of invention, consider- 
able ingenuity, the possession of the 
picturesque faculty, and the dex- 
terity which makes a plot resemble 
a skilfully-built house of cards, 
destined to receive at the right 
moment the touch which is to 
tumble it into ruins, a structure on 
whose intricate fragility the atten- 
tion of the observer is kept fixed, 
are the characteristics of ‘ Lady’s 
Audley’s Secret.” They are also 
those of the later works, but how 
much refined, how much polished, 
worked by methods how much more 
effective and jess clumsy! Compare 
the shot in the wood which frees 
Aurora Floyd from Conyers, with 
the expedient by which Lady 
Audley gets rid of George Talboys, 
and the increase of power gained 
by its due regulation and practised 
application is at once made evident. 

he cry of “‘ sensation,” aroused less 
by Miss Braddon then by her 
imitators, was chiefly provoked by 
the golden-haired and blue-eyed 
beauty of Lady Audley, and was 
extremely senseless. In the days 
when romances were fashionable, 
and when the vagaries of so-called 
pre-Raphaelitism had not yet led to 
the improvement in English art 
which we all recognise with pride 
and pleasure, while we ignorantly 
slight its origin, sentimental hero- 
ines in black hair and white muslin 
underwent agonising trials of the 
heart, which were quite as unreal as 
anything the ‘‘ sensation” novelists 
have ever pourtrayed, and totally un- 
interesting into the bargain. ‘There 
is not the least reason why a female 
criminal should be more improbable 
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with fair hair than with dark ; indeed, 
as the majority of Englishwomen are 
fair-haired, aud Miss Braddon’s he- 
roine was an Englishwoman, the 
balance of probability was the other 
way. ‘The objection was misplaced ; 
the real fault was that the writer 
made too much of the personal ap- 
pearance of her heroine. Succeeding 
to admiration in producing the first 
picturesque effect, she overdid it 
afterwards, just as the *‘ Pre-Raphael- 
ites” overdid their first essays in 
realism. But even as they have cor- 
rected and repaired that error, and 
have caused their principles and their 
genius to be widely recognised, so 
Miss Braddon has checked the early 
exuberance of her pen, and while still 
an eminent mistress of the pictur- 
esque, she is no longer in danger of 
degenerating into glare, or of insist- 
ing too strongly upon accessories, to 
the detriment of the central action 
and the sentiment of her work. 
Maria Denison and Lady Cecil Chud- 
leigh are as real, as familiar to the 
reader’s fancy, as Lady Audley and 
Eleanor Vane, but there is not one 
line devoted to their personal attri- 
butes, to their hair, their eyes, and 
their surroundings, for every score of 
lines which detailed those of Lady 
Audley, Eleanor Vane, Olivia Arun- 
del, and Maude Hillary. Without 
losing strength the novelist’s hand 
has gained delicacy, and she now 
trusts to the delineation of character 
and the development of mental emo- 
tions, rather than the broader and 
more exciting expedients of strong 
** situations,” and the complications 
of crime, passion, and circumstances. 

But, though the author has pro- 
gressed so far beyond it, it is only 
just to pause for a moment and re- 
member what ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Se- 
cret ” was, before it was pushed aside 
into comparative insignificance by 
those works which followed it. The 
error into which the generality of 
critics of work of fiction fall, is that 
of criticising novels as though they 
were something other and something 
more than novels. The absurdity of 
finding fault with a painting because 
it is deficient in the attributes of 
sculpture, or with a group of statuary 
because it does not include the charm 
of music, would be too self-evident 
for discussion ; but is there not a 
somewhat kindred absurdity in the 
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kind of criticism to which modern 
novels are subjected? We claim for 
Miss Braddon that her works fulfil 
the functions of novels to perfection, 
but in advancing such a claim we do 
not mean to arrogate to her the 
qualities of the philosopher, the 
historian, the moralist, the meta- 
physician, and the jurist. We do not 
claim for her attributes which she 
does not possess, science which she 
has not acquired, and which would, in 
our opinion, be misplaced if displayed 
by a novelist. To give pleasure, to 
supply amusement, to furnish the 
hours of recreation with readin 
which shall captivate the fancy an 
engross the attention ; to constitute 
himself an unknown friend, an object 
of interest and expectation, of pleas- 
ant and even grateful sympathy to 
the public, should be the novelist’s 
urpose, the novelist’sambition. He 
is not formally a preacher, not offici- 
ally a teacher, not ex cathedra a re- 
former ; he may be all these if he be 
very wise indeed, and singularly 
judicious,—more wise and more ju- 
dicious than it is given to human 
beings to be in any but the rarest 
instances ; but when he proposes any 
such purpose to himself, and allows 
it to be detected by others, he ceases 
to be a good novelist, and his public 
insensibly distrust him. Never can 
it be too distinctly enforced upon at- 
tention that the parable, the essay, 
the disquisition, and the tract are 
equally removed from the proper 
sphere of the labours of the novelist. 
The saying of Caroline of Bruns- 
wick, a princess not given to either 
the saying or the doing of wise things, 
oyght to be the novelist’s golden 
rule. ‘* Give me,” said her Royal 
Highness, ‘‘a nouvelle or a sermone 
but not sermon-nouvelle, not nou- 
velle-sermone ;” and the ‘‘ sermone,” 
social, philosophical, or metaphysical, 
is quite as objectionable out of its 
place as the ‘‘sermone” theological. 
If it be conceded that the functions 
of the novelist are here correctly de- 
fined, then we claim for Miss Brad- 
don the credit of having fulfilled them 
in her first well-known work, as well 
as having infinitely surpassed that 
first work by its successors. ‘‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret” did captivate the 
fancy and engross the attention 
of the public, it did excite interest 
in the reader, and place the public 
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mind in an attitude of expectation. 
The book was an event, and its au- 
thor became a personage. 

‘Aurora Floyd” is, taken as a 
whole, the cleverest of Miss Brad- 
don’s novels. ‘‘The Qutcasts” is 
nearly but not quite equal to it. 
The inequality consists in the in- 
ferior degree of personal interest 
inspired by the leading female charac- 
ters. Not the terrible circumstances 
in which Laura Dunbar is placed, 
not the murder of her father, not the 
crime and the repentance of her hus- 
band, can render her individually 
interesting. The author concentra- 
ted her own feelings upon, and di- 
rected all her powers to, the male 
personages in the wonderful story 
of Henry Dunbar, and Laura is an 
amiable young lady of fashion, no- 
thing more. Margaret Wilmot is 
the only woman in the book in whose 
portrait the author’s habitual 
strength is exhibited, and the effect 
of her vigour and devotedness is 
injured by the indifference which the 
reader feels towards her lover,Clement 
Austin. But in “Aurora Floyd” 
there is no inequality in the interest. 
The misguided girl, so fine and 
courageous a creature despite her 
folly and her sin, is not more ad- 
mirably drawn, not more perfectly 
sustained, than John Mellish, who 
wins the reader’s heart from the 
first, and at the end does but hold 
it more securely. Of the plot of 
this great novel it is needless to 
write at any length. Miss Braddon 
has not equalled it in its particular 
line, though we are disposed to 
rate “The Doctor’s Wife” and 
“The Lady’s Mile” as highly in 
theirs. In “‘ Aurora Floyd” we find 
a class of character introduced which 
Miss Braddon has presented in 
pleasing variety of form, always 
with convincing truth. It is the 
class of which Lucy Floyd is the 
representative. It is the class of 
women, devoid of originality, essen- 
tially parasitical in their nature, 
sentimental, egotists without know- 
ing themselves to be so, and depen- 
dent for their fate upon the men 
into whose hands they fall ; women 
less passionate than vain, though 
with vanity arising rather from a 
narrow-minded incapacity of gene- 
ralisation than from individual con- 
ceit, not easily influenced by other 


women, and quietly  self-willed. 
The truth of Miss Braddon’s various 
portraits of women of this kind, 
whose features are made different 
by circumstances, by degrees of 
refinement, by their several posi- 
tions in society, by the conditions 
of their education, is one of the 
most remarkable instances of her 
talent. There is nothing of the 
tragic about them; they are a race 
apart from Aurora Floyd and from 
Olivia Arundel, from Isabel Gilbert 
and Margaret Wilmot, from Eleanor 
Vane and Julia Desmond, and as 
widely apart from Maude Hillary, 
Marcia Denison, and Lady Cecil 
Chudleigh. Alice Audley is not of 
this type, nor is Clara Talboys; 


from it Mary Marchmont and~* 


Blanche Harding are equally far 
removed. Lucy Floyd, Laura 
Mason, Lady Gwendoline Pomphry, 
Laura Dunbar, and Florence Craw- 
ford, are each representative of it, 
and the skill with which the general 
resemblance of these portraits is 
preserved, while the individual dif- 
ferences are drawn with minuteness 
and effect, ought not to be over- 
looke| in the larger achievements 
of its successive work. Again, the 
humour with which Miss Braddon 
treats some of her own types is 
charming. Laura Mason falling in 
love with Lancelot Darrell because 
he is moody and discontented, and 
delighting in comparing him to a 
“corsair,” is the comedy to the 
tragedy of Isabel Gilbert’s hero- 
worship, and Rosa Grunderson’s 
adoration of public characters ; her 
penchant for Dickens and Disraeli, 
her photograph chronicle of her 
harmless Platonics, is the farce. 
Mrs. Powell’s jealous spite and mean 
resentfulness of disposition is the 
small, the niggardly, the contempti- 
ble aspect of the moral defects which 
in Olivia Arundel, acting on a larger 
nature, and stimulated by despairing 
passion, urge her onward into con- 
spiracy and madness, and in the vase 
of Julia Desmond prompt to wicked 
deeds and inspire evil sentiments, 
but which give way before the re- 
strictions of a refined education and 
the habit of self-respect. Miss 
Braddon’s satire is habitually play- 
ful; she tickles, she does not bite ; 
but it is remarkably keen and con- 


stant, and but that the strong narrs-. 
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tive interest of her novels is apt to 
enchain the attention, it would often 
stray delightfully into little bits of 
reflection and quaint passages of 
thought, full of piquant suggestion 
and good-humoured quizzing. Her 
good humour, her charitableness of 
judgment, her power of taking 
human weaknesses into practical 
consideration, and of giving them 
fair play, are best appreciated when 
considered in connection with her 
knowledge of the world, and her 
habitual selection of individuals in 
whose characters the dark shades 
predominate, for the utmost exercise 
of her powers. As remarkable as 
the skill with which she delineates 
the class of women referred to above, 
is that which shows her readers the 
good-for-nothing and selfish man in 
every grade of society, from James 
Conyers, the handsome, dissipated 
trainer, to Sir Jasper Denison, the 
dilettante cynic, the long-descended 
baronet ; from Harcourt Lowther, 
the mere rascally profligate, to Ro- 
land Lansdell, the man of fine, mis- 

ided talents, of noble, perverted 
instincts, the victim of too much 
money and his own way; the hand- 
ling of whose character and story 
is perhaps the very best of Miss 
Braddon’s feats in points of close 
insight and high art. 

Again, let us take Paul March- 
mont—a man of taste, talent, and 
education ; a man more demoraiised 
- than Roland Lansdell, and more de- 
void of conscience. In the case of 
the latter the author employs the 
evil agency of irresponsible wealth ; 
in that of the former the despera- 
tion-working corrosion of agree 
and envy; but the basis of eac 
character is the same—is genius 
without soul, is feeling without con- 
science, is passion without reason,— 
is, in short, a man without God. 
Who can take these two pictures, 
recognising the oneness of ihe idea 
of which they are separate develop- 
ments, and deny their justness and 

randeur? For truth and power, 
ie his swift-passing presence in 
the story of “Eleanor’s Victory,” the 

ortrait of George Vavasour Vane 
is entitled to rank next to that of 
Roland Lansdell. When the merit 
of all these studies is acknowledged, 
when they have been balanced 
against and compared with each 
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other—vaurien with vaurien, and 
villain with villain, Lancelot Darrell 
with Mr. Lobyer, and Steve Har- 
greaves with Joseph Wilmot,— 
when the completeness and ac- 
curacy of each nib is thoroughly 
comprehended and enjoyed, due 
honour will not be rendered to 
the author unless it is steadfastly 
borne in mind that these male 
ortraits are the work of a woman’s 

and, and that the rarest achieve- 
ment in the chronicles of fiction is 
the correct representation of the one 
sex by the pen of the other. It 
would be sufficiently surprising and 
remarkable that one novelist should 
have drawn so many various and 
admirable female characters; but 
the male portraits are as various, 
and, in many instances, more ad- 
mirable. Isabel Gilbert is inferior 
to Roland Lansdell, Aurora Floyd 
does not surpass John Mellish, and 
there is no comparison between the 
florid Blanche Harding and her eca- 
joling, complacent, sybaritic, cynical 

ost, Sir Jasper Denison. Again, 
how remarkable is the author’s suc- 
cess in delineating the estimable 
but common-place among men—the 
men who are capable of deep feel- 
ing and noble self-denial, but who 
have not the outward attraction so 
often possessed by men of shallower 
nature ! To this class belong Archi- 
bald Fluyd, whose simple story is 
made pathetic without .the least 
effort, and Gilbert Monckton, Fran- 
cis Tredethlyn, and George Gilbert ; 
while Geoffrey Pierrepoint and 
Laurence O’Boyneville are two dis- 
tinct types, appearing for the first 
time in Miss Braddou’s pages, but, 
no doubt, destined to be reproduced, 
matured, and polished, as all her 
former studies have been. 

Her purely, formally humourous 
achievements are few. She displays 
the faculty which is the most rarely 
found among women, even when 
otherwise highly gifted, in a different 
form, and with a kind of easy, lam- 
bent geniality, rather than of set 
purpose. There is no “ comic busi- 
ness” in her compositions. Kichard 
Thornton, the kind-hearted, jolly 
artist in an humble way, who be- 
friends Eleanor Vane, and helps to 
make the terrible story of her 
father’s death so thoroughly real, is 
the most distinctly humorous of 
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her major creations ; and Sigismund 
Smith, the writer of sensation ro- 
mances in penny numbers, who is 
introduced in ** The Doctor’s Wife,” 
but whose position is entirely sub- 
ordinate, and of whom the reader 
is very glad to obtain a transient 
glimpse in ‘“‘The Lady’s Mile,” is 
highly and genuinely comic. 

Few novelists possess the power 
of swaying the sympathies of their 
readers to the extent to which Miss 
Braddon possesses it. Let us take 
for example two cases of injured 
female innocence and modest worth, 
Mary Marchmont and Susan Tre- 
dethlyn. The former is a girl who 
is so peculiar as to be almost pain- 
fully eccentric, and whose weakness 
of character is pitiable. She is ready 
to be the victim of any tyrant whom 
adverse fortune sends in her way. 
When she is restored to her hus- 
band, the reader feels with the 
author that the only way in which the 
welfare of both can be secured is by 
her death, after a decent interval of 


happiness. But Miss Braddon loves 
Mary Marchmont, pities her weak- 
ness, feels the hopelessness of con- 
tending against its fatal influence, 


follows the villanous machinations 
to which the gentle orphan girl is 
made a victim with keen distress 
and indignation, hunts her enemy to 
his doom with a righteous anger 
which betrays her into an exag- 
gerated catastrophe, and throws a 
pathetic. poetical interest around 
the shrinking, nerveless figure of 
the wretched heiress. The reader 
is forced to follow her in those 
vaticinations of feeling. In vain 
he remonstrates with himself, and 
argues that Mary Marchmont was 
too weak and silly to be really in- 
teresting ; she is really interesting, 
and no argument weighs against 
Miss Braddon’s determination that 
her readers shall find herso. When 
one rebels against Mary’s feebleness, 
immediate selt-reproach follows, as 
in good John Brodie’s case, when 
he remonstrated with Simke for his 
non-resistance to Squeers, and then 
corrected himself, saying, ‘‘ God 
forgi’e me for bragging over yan oO 
His weakest creatures.’ 

Susan Tredethiyn is also an in- 
nocent girl, also the victim of 
tyranny and injustice in her home, 
and of man’s selfish villany. She 
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is much less weak than Mary 
Marchmont, and her case is made 
more naturally and as deeply piti- 
able. Why does the reader feel so 
little interest in the injured girl, 
and follow Tredethlyn’s search for 
his cousin with but a lukewarm 
curiosity, while he pursues the 
traces furnished to Edward Arundel 
with almost painful suspense? Why 
has he a tar keener sense of the 
artistic cleverness of Robert Leslie’s 
diary than of the tragic distress of 
the letrayed and deserted ygirl’s 
position? Simply because Miss 
Braddon does not care very much 
about Susan Tredethlyn herself, has 
not realised her clearly in her own 
fancy, and has not been inspired by 
the determination—which has never 
yet failed to be effective—to make 
the portrait recognised by her 
readers in all distinctness and indi- 
viduality. Soin *f Only a Clod ;”— 
Mr. Crawford and his “fast” 
daughter, Florence, Lady Cecil 
Chudleigh and her boisterous, noble- 
hearted Irish husband, Mr. Lobyer 
and Mrs. Champernowne, the ge- 
nuipvely kind and sensible, but hard- 
to-manage Mrs. Mac Claverhouse, 
—all these are marvellously real, 
actual, and, in their several ways, 
interesting, either by attraction or 
repulsion. Not so is Hector Gor- 
don, the hero of Cecil’s unhappy 
love story. Miss Braddon required 
the circumstances, and she inveuted 
them with the nicest care and in- 
genuity, but she did not care a straw 
about the man. She intended Lady 
Cecil to outgrow and outlive the 
love he inspired, and thus he was 
never more than a shadowy image 
to her—a kind of lay figure with 
the gift of speech, employed in giv- 
ing utterance to stock sentiments 
and conventional tastes. Preciseiy 
what he is to her he is to her readers. 
The force of the influence which Miss 
Braddon can exert by the subtle 
expression of her own sympathies, 
may be estimated by instituting a 
comparison between Hector Cordon 
and Godfrey Pierrepoint. The two 
men are hopelessly in love, each 
with a woman in every respect 
admirable, estimable, and eligible. 
In each instance a barrier exists 
between the individuals united by 
affection, separated by circum- 
stances ; in each case the woman 
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supports the man in honourable 
resolution, and sets him the ex- 
ample of strength in suffering. The 
similarity even extends farther. In 
both cases the obstable to happiness 
has been created by an error of 
judgment, by a mistake of im- 
mature and .transient feeling. Thus 
described, the one complication 
looks like a mere reflex of the other, 
and yet the difference is so wide 
and complete that it is probable 
the great majority of the readers of 
*<Sir Jasper’s Tenant” and “ The 
Lady’s Mile” have failed to perceive 
the points of similarity. Godfrey 
Pierrepoint is one of the author's 
most successful, because one of her 
favourite and most closely studied 
portraits; and the interest with 
which she reads and interprets the 
sad story of his life infuses itself 
irresistibly into the reader’s mind. 
Hector Gordon is vague, formless 
—an abstraction for her, and she 
never exerts her will to make him 
more for the reader. If we contrast 
this lifeless, sentimental creature 
with the portrait of Mr. Thomas 
Lobyer, one of Miss Braddon’s most 
artistically excellent achievements, 
we can recognise at once how com- 
pletely without interest he was for 
her. It is not often that she does 
anything which she does not con- 
sider it worth her while to do well ; 
and an increasing carefulness, a 
growing sense of proportion, an 
additional seriousness of tone and 
delicacy of touch characterise her 
Jater works, which differ in kind 
from those which first established 
her fame by an interval almost as 
wide as that which parts “The 
Caxtons ” from ‘* Eugene Aram.” 
The transition has been rapid, but 
not abrupt. Such of Miss Braddon’s 
readers as have taken critical note of 
her career, cannot have failed to 
perceive the alteration in the ten- 
dency and taste of her works since 
she wrote “The Doctor's Wife.” 
That was her first essay in the 
analysis of sentiment, that was her 
first experiment in what has been 
ealled ‘* psychological” novel-writ- 
ing. She abandoned the aid of ex- 
ternai circumstances, and simply 
wrote the story of two human 
beings with misguided fancies, and 
hearts awakened too late. The one 
touch of “ sensation” in the novel 
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was extremely skilful in conception, 
and so artistically applied, that 
while it fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was invented, it hardly 
troubled or interrupted the course of 
the story, which was purely emo- 
tional. One subtle trait of genius 
in the story of Isabel Gilbert is 
deserving of particular attention as 
a proof of the closeness and pro- 
fundity of Miss Braddon’s study of 
the type she designed to produce. 
The girl is represented, in her 
estimable, uninteresting husband’s 
home “sickening of a vague 
disease,” the hunger of an excited 
fancy, the ennui of a life which 
ministered in no respect to the 
imagination, and proviled no whole 
some reaction in physical effort or 
mental anxiety,—the comfortable, 
well-fed, soulless life of an animal, 
with no sentimental joys or sorrows, 
nothing but ample leisure for the 
gnawing discontent of an ardent, 
ill-cultivated fancy. ‘The picture is 
in every line perfect, the spasmo fic 
efforts of the yirl to do her duty to 
her ininteresting husband—efforts 
which take shape io brushing his 
hat, and trying to darn his stockings 
—are pathetic under their comic 
aspect, and George Gilbert’s un- 
consciousness is infinitely touching. 
Isabel yearas for an adventure, for a 
mystery, anything terrible, tragic, 
involving ruin and misery. Is any 
such thing ever to come? How con- 
sistent is this inconsistency! The 
girl’s own circumstances are mys- 
terious. In her own life there is 
unexplained and romantic conceal- 
ment enough to set up half-a-dozen 
heroines. She knows of her dead 
mother only some sudden and 
crushing sorrow whose source has 
never been revealed. Her father is 
a mystery to her, supposed to be 
dead, but really living, and, no 
douot, a criminal. Here is a cloud 
of conjecture thick enough for the 
most determined dreamer. She 
herself is a sham, she has concealed 
all this from her husband, at any 
moment the truth may be revealed ; 
in fact, the catastrophe of the story 
is actually brought about by the im- 
minent nearness of such a revela- 
tion. But Isabel Gilbert never per 
ceives that she is really living in the 
atmosphere of romance, and mys- 
tery, and concealment which she 
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covets. It is only her father who 
is an outcast, only her step-mother 
and step-brothers who are the vic- 
tims of his villanies, only the man 
she does not love who has married 
her, unconscious of her disreputable 
parentage. So, with the egotism 
of youth, she ignores all this, she 
utterly overlooks the world of fact 
around her, she fails to perceive 
that the drifting of so helpless a 
creature as herself into such a 
haven of refuge and safety as her 
husband's heart and home, was as 
strange and beautiful astory as that 
of any heroine who ever wore ruby 
velvet and diamonds,—she fails to 
see it because the velvet and the 
diamonds are wanting to the story. 
Nothing could be finer or more 
true than Miss Braddon’s delinea- 
tion of the girl, than the subtle 
effect with which she draws the 
distinction between romantic taste 
and the true poetic faculty which 
finds its nourishment in the com- 
monest world around, than the skill 
with which she inculcates that the 
true poet is no dreamer. 

Another fine study of character, 
perhaps the most ‘‘ pure womanly” 
of all for which we are indebted to 
Miss Braddon, is Marcia Denison. 
The loneliness of the young woman’s 
life in the great house, where she lives 
with a father who never loved her, 
and who has the bitterness of a re- 
sentful grief for a lost child whom he 
had loved, added to the original in- 
difference with which he regarded 
her, is conveyed without the least 
effort, without one touch of “‘ fine” 
writing, without any of the ‘‘ remem- 
ber it in that room in years to come” 
melodramatic ‘‘ business’ which 
renders Mr. Dickens’s representation 
of a “situation” in which there is 
a general resemblance thoroughly 
artificial. The tranquil, uninter- 
rupted, easy course of selfishness and 
injustice is the course which we are 
oftenest called upon to watch, and it 
.oses its characteristics when Nemesis 
is const»ntly evoked, and impending 
doom utters spasmodic explanatory 
warnings, in plentiful asides, like the 
Greek chorus. The calm, pure, self- 
sacrificing goodness of Marcia Denison, 
the tranquil refinement of her de- 
meanour, the quiet intensity of her 
feelings, her power to ‘‘ suffer and be 
strong,” render her extremely attrac- 


tive. The portrait has not the force, 
vigour, colour, and vitality of that of 
Aurora Floyd, nor the aérial, girlish, 
enchanting grace of that of Maude 
Hillary, but it has a peculiar charm 
of chaste, gentle, reasonable, digni- 
fied womanliness, which renders it 
the equal ofeither. Marcia Denison 
stands quite alone in the list of Miss 
Braddon's creations, a distinct and 
a singularly fine and true type. 

Miss Braddon has left certain 
spheres of human duty, emotion, 
suffering, and experience almost un- 
touched, while she has gone far 
towards exhausting the possibilities 
of those whose resources she has em- 

loyed. The maternal relation, for 
instance, is singularly seldom intro- 
duced in her works. Aurora Floyd 
and Lady Audley are both motherless, 
and in the story of each an old father 
plays a prominent, though very dif- 
ferent part. Mary Marchmont is an 
only daughter, and the relation be- 
tween the motherless child and the 
timid, world-worn, but not worldly- 
wise father, is one of the most beau- 
tiful features of a novel which has 
rarer beauties than its more artistically 
perfect predecessor. Olivia Arundel 
is an only daughter, and her position 
with -regard to her father, and the 
rector’s own character are also strong 
points in the story of *‘ John March- 
mont’s Legacy.” Laura Dunbar is 
an only daughter and motherless ; so 
is Margaret Wilmot; Eleanor Vane, 
Clara Talboys, Marcia Denison, 
Maude Hillary, Julia Desmond, and 
Florence Crawford, are all in the 
same category. This is a singularity 
which is the more striking as Miss 
Braddon has frequently portrayed 
with her customary power, truth, and 
fervour, the relation of mother and 
son. One of the most vivid sketches 
in ‘ Aurora Floyd” is that of the 
conflict in Talbot Bulstrode’s mind 
between the claims of his love for 
Aurora and those of his mother’s love 
and pride ; and the only feature which 
redeems the picture of ClementAustin 
from complete insignificance is the 
beautiful mutual love and trust which 
unite him and his mother. Again, 
how thoroughly charming, how fresh, 
how natural, how quietly humourous 
is the sketch of ‘‘ the Signora’’ and 
her nephew, who stands to her in the 
position of a son in all but name! 
How true to the homely truths which 
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are best worth telling is the genuine 
worth of both !—of the kind, clever, 
hard-working young man, and the 
motherly, generous, plain, bustling 
little music teacher, a Miss La Creevy, 
with real ability, and not distorted 
into caricature. The position of a 
widower with an only child is one 
possessed of a certain inalienable 
romantic interest, and Miss Braddon 
uses it with such effect that the reader 
pais the frequency with which she 

as recourse to it. For instance, in 
** John Marchmont’s Legacy” the 
incident occurs twice. John March- 
mont is a widower with an only child, 
and contracts a second marriage ; and 
Edward Arundel becomes a widower 
with an only child, and also marries 
again. George Talboys is a widower 


with an only child, and Mr. Craw- 
ford’s second marriage, just before 
his daughter recompenses herself for 
her wretched life with Mr. Lobyer 
by marrying again, is an interesting 
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incident in ‘*‘ The Lady’s Mile.;; Is 
there any other novelist who could 
venture to build so often upon the 
same foundation , without arousing 
the faintest suspicion of poverty of 
resources or deficiency of invention P 
Surely there is not ; and when in the 
course of a careful examination of 
Miss Braddon’s novels we observe and 
indicate these points of coincidence, 
we do but direct attention to a re- 
markable proof of her ability. 

So much for the achievements of 
the past in this insufficient record. 
For those of the future, prophecy has 
sufficient grounds for boldness, and 
expectation for confidence. Miss 
Braddon’s career through its positive 
and transitional stages has been 
marked hitherto by progress steady 
and distinct, and her genius shows 
no trace of faltering or failure, bui 
has, on the contrary, now reached 
its full strength and stature. 


IRELAND.* 


Ir is but justice that we should lose 
no time in advertising our readers 
that the author of the book before 
us is not the gentleman who has 
lately been conspicuous in connec- 
tion with disorders which have given 
‘certain magistrates some trouble. 

The writer of “ Ireland” has im- 
posed upon himself a laborious task. 
His work comprehends everything 
that can interest those who are 
anxious for its future, by carefully 
exhibiting in juxtaposition its pre- 
sent and its past. It is somewhat 
satisfactory to find that on the 
question, “ Is Ireland advancing or 
retrograding ?’ Mr. Murphy comes 
to the conclusion that she has ** hap- 
pily improved in some respects of 
ate, though still far behind what 
she ought to be.” 

Comparing the total value of the 
coal and minerals of Great Britain 
and Ireland, he finds the former 
amounts to £41,448,076, the latter 
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to £247,870. He carefully examines 
the several coal-fields of Ireland, 
which seem “ economically, of li-tle 
importance ;” but the flat bogs sup- 
ply to a great extent the deficiency 
of coal “‘for domestic use, though 
not for manufacturing purposes.” 

We have an interesting chapter 
on the manufacturing greatness of 
Great Britain, and a just tribute of 
praise is given to those ‘‘ nobles of 
nature,’—Hargreaves, Arkwright, 
Compton, &c., whose industry and 
genius have given her those ,advan- 
tages which rendered her what she 
has been, what she is. 

Our limits forbid us to do more 
than glance at the vast variety of 
subjects to which the attention of 
the writer has been turned. His 
history of the linen and woollen 
manufactures in Ireland; the par- 
ticulars of the worsted and woollen 
factories in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; the progress of the linen 
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manufacture ; the agricultural sta- 
tistics ; the geological phenomena ; 
the quality of the soil; the har- 
bours; the climate; the average 
size of farms; the population ; anc 
the exodus Connected with these 
Mr. Murphy makes statements 
which are entitled to serious atten- 
tion, as he has been careful to give 
distinct references to the sources 
from which his information is de- 
rived. The confiscations, persecu- 
tions and rebellions of former days, 
offer facts mournfully striking. We 
trace with melancholy curiosity the 
effects of the penal laws, and the 
grievances of the tithes system. 
On the last topi¢ some very sad 
illustration is offered. Dr. Doyle, 
the Bishop of Kildare, gave the fol- 
lowing narratives to Mr. Stanly’s 
committee in 1832, obtained from 
his curates, who were “ enjoined to 
transmit no account to him that 
could not be confirmed on oath.” 
Of facts so procured we read :— 

Cecilia Farrell, and old woman of 
Upper Seshen, holds three rods—no 
rent claimed by the landlord these 
thirty years, in consequence of her 
great poverty, and the age and in- 
firmity of her father, and a poor sis- 
ter, an idiot, who lived with her. 
The landlord wrote to the parson 
stating the case of poor Cecilia ; not- 
wichstanding, the parson claimed, in 
1829, tithe for the five previous years 
amount 8s. llijd. To meet the de- 
mand, poor Cecilia was obliged to 
take to the market and sell her hens 
and chickens, and hand the amount 
of them over to the parson. 

Michael Neil, of Ballynagole, sued 
for tithe March 17, 1830; his only 
cow distrained, also his bed, bed 
covering, two boxes, a chest and 
dresser, cupboard, about ten chairs, 
two tables, and several pots; the 
door-case torn out in order to make 
apassage for the dresser. Neil is a 
very poor man, having a wife and six 
children. 

Mary McDonald, of Old Leighlin, 
in 1830, owed a tithe charge of 2/. ; 
offered 1/., all the money she had at 
the time; refused; her cow dis- 
trained, kept in pound four days under 
heavy snow. A crowd collected to 
break open the pound; the cow 
liberated upon bail ; hurlings soon 
afterwards in the neighbourhood ; no 
warrants of distress executed since. 
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Much may be said, and justly said, 
in condemnation of the penal laws. 
Many of their provisions, policy and 
humanity alike join to condemn. 
What could be more abominable than 
to give a sordid apostate son power 
over a Catholic father’s property ? To 
authorise a Protestant wife to control 
or ruin a Catholic husband, was to 
excite selfishness aad cultivate de- 
pravity. 

Bigotry in some cases seems to 
have indulged in wanton cruelty. 
Before 1782 :— 

**A Catholic was bound, under 
pain of fine and imprisonment, to 
appear before two justices of the 
peace, and testify, on oath, ‘ where 
and when he heard the Popish mass 
celebrated, and also the names of 
the persons ceiebrating and present 
at it.” He was also prevented hav- 
ing a horse worth more than five 
pounds ; and he was bound to pro- 
vide a Protestant watchman to 
watch in his turn.” 

The working of the law which 
denied a Catholic this luxury of a 
horse worth more than £5, must 
surprise and -startle. Mr. Murphy 
says :— 

** A melancholy illustration of the 
penal laws is afforded by the fate of 
Arthur O’Leary, ‘the outlaw,’ 
whose tomb may be seen in the ve- 
nerable abbey of Kilcrea, in the 
county of Cork, about twelve miles 
west of the city. The inscription is 
a8 follows :— 

Lo! Arthur Leary, generous, handsome 
brave, 

Slain in his bloom, fills this untimely 
grave. 

Died May 4th, 1773, aged 26 years. 
Mr. O’Leary was a gentleman of con- 
siderable personal property, but 
being a Catholic, he could hold no 
real estate. He had been an officer 
in the Hungarian army, and was 
married to a daughter of Daniel 
O’Connell of Derrynane Abbey, 
grandfather of the ‘ Liberator.’ We 
are told by the local historian that 
fon his becoming resident in Ire- 
land, his influence overthe peasantry 
of his old patrimonial district ex- 
cited the jealousy of Mr. M——, one 
of its landed proprietors—a jealousy 
increased in consequence of one of 
his horses having won a race against 
a horse of Mr. M *s.’ This led 
to a quarrel. Mr. M availed 
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himself of the oppressive laws then 
existing against the Catholics, and 
attempted a legalised robbery, by 
publicly claiming from O’Leary, 
after the race, the horse which had 
won it—tendering to him the price, 
5/. 58., awarded fora Papist’s horse. 
O’Leary refused compliance, saying, 
*he would surrender him only with 
his life.’ A scuffle ensued, and 
O’Leary was glad to escape by flight. 
He pruceeded to Cork. Meanwhile, 
by an extraordinary process, he was 
proclaimed by two magistrates an 
outlaw, on the spot; and, on his 
return home in the evening, he was 
shot dead at Carriganimy, by soldiers 
who were placed in ambuscade to in- 
tercept him. The penal laws followed 
him in death. Interments within 
monastic grounds were then pro- 
hibited, and O'Leary was buried in a 
field outside the abbey, where the 
body lay several years before it was 
removed into the church. M 

was tried in Cork for O’Leary’s 
death, and acquitted. The relatives 
of the deceased, animated now by 
the wild justice of revenge, watched 
their opportunity, and on July 7, 
1773, as we readin the Cork Remem- 


brancer, ‘three shots were fired at 
i-—— M——, Esq., at his ‘odyings 
in Mr. Boyce’s house, Hammond’s 


Marsh. ‘The balls entered a little 
below the window, but did no mis- 
chief.’ This is not correct, as it ap- 
pers one of the balls took effect, in- 
flicting a wound on M ’s side, so 
that he never left the house alive. 
The shots were fired by O’Leary’s 
brother, who immediately escaped to 
America,” 

One amusing story is furnished by 
the five-pound horse law :— 

“Tt was about fifteen years before 
this sad event that, one day, as Dr. 
Richard Walsh, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cork, was riding through 
the North Gate of that city, he was 
offered 5/. for his horse by a butcher 
named Nunn, professing the Protest- 
ant faith. Thebishop could ill spare 
the horse, which was a most valuable 
one to him, as he used to ride it on 
visitation of his diocese, which ex- 
tended as far as the wild and remote 
district of Bantry, sixty miles off. A 
happy thought, however, ocurred to 
him on the moment. The Protestant 
see of Cork was then filled by Dr. 
Jemmet Brown, an excellent man, 
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who strongly disapproved of the op- 
pression of the Catholics, and secretly 
afforded protection, on many occa- 
sions to their persecuted priests. 
Doctor Walsh rode off at once to 
the episcopal residence, Riverstown 
House, Glanmire, and told his story 
to the Lord Bishop. His lordship 
received him most kindly, and atonce 
reassured him, saying, ‘ Doctor 
Walsh, you can’t do without a horse, 
so we will settle the matter thus: 
you make me a present of the horse ; 
I lend him to you ; you may use him 
as long as you please ; and if Nunn 
or any one else offer to buy him for 
5l., refer the parties to me, and take 
no more trouble about it.’” 

It is painful to note, that in several 
of the cases above extracted Pro 
testant ministers of religion have 
been disagreeably prominent. That 
great have been the sufferings of 
lheland—odious the movements of 
Protestants—cannot be denied, but 
it will be remarked that the im- 
partial reader may be disposed to 
complain that the general tone of the 
book tends to create an impression 
that Ireland has always been a 
cruelly oppressed, patient sufferer ; 
England a persevering, merciless 
oppressor. Where it cannot be 
denied that relief has been granted, 
we read it was conceded ‘‘ from ex- 
pediency, not from good feeling.” 
‘Yo Mr. Murphy it did not occur 
that the milder, more benevolent 
spirit of modern times could give 
what at former periods it was 
thought dangerous to grant. He 
might have pointed to the case of 
the Jews. The great boon they owe 
to modern legislation, denied to their 
former petitions, was not wrung from 
English fears by their murders or 
their violence ; and they were not 
so imprudent as to affront their 
advocates by saying they had been 
relieved from their disabilities by 
anything but good feeling. Peace- 
ful, uncomplaining, they look with 
cordial approval on the Gentiles of 
the present day, who had the wis- 
dom to rescind the harsh laws their 
intolerant ancestors enacted. 

Before the great measure of 1829 
passed it was told that it would 
give Kngland a lasting claim on [re- 
land’s gratitude. The journal most 
earnest now in calling for new con- 
cessions is obliged to say :—* Even 
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since the era of Catholic Emanci 

pation and of the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act—two enactments which 
were fondly expected to exorcise 
the twin demons of agrarian an re- 
ligious discontent—we have had 
periodical outbreaks of turbulevce. 
which had to be met by excep 

tional legislation, ranging from the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act and the institution of drumhead 
Courts-Martial to the milder regi- 
men of Special Commissions and 
the ‘ proclaiming’ of disturbed dis 

tricts.” 

English laws, English misgovern- 
ment, are supposed to be almost 
the sole authors of Irish distress. 
We are not told that Irish tenants, 
cruelly treated, are so treated by 
Irishmen; and we find no details 
which might be furnished of benevo- 
lent English landlords being dis- 
missed from life by mad ungrateful 
Trish tenants. 

Too often has growing kindness for 
Ireland been checked by outrages 
which created fear that additional 
powers might lead to greater catas- 
trophes. It can never be seriously 
urged in a civilised country that fero- 
cious ruffianism ought to be re- 
quited with legislative bounty ; that 
outrages must be perpetrated by 
those who claim relief. 

Mr. Murphy finds that in the con- 
dition of the Irish people from 1829 
to 1846, there was no improvement. 
He might have taken notice of some 
of the incidents which occurred 
between those dates. No sooner 
was that Act passed which its 
eloquent advocates promised would 
give peace and contentment back to 

reland, than the cry of ‘‘ Repeal” 
was raised. That was O’Connell’s 
policy. If a Kentish patriot pro- 
cured the repeal of the law of gavel- 
kind, what would be thought of 
him if he then claimed the restora- 
tion of the kingdoms of Kent and 
Wessex, as they existed in the time 
of the Heptarchy ? 

He might have noticed the state 
of things in 1833, as presented to 
the House of Commons by Lord 
Althorp; in a speech he then made, 
we read ;—‘* The first case was that 
of a man named Fallen, who resided 
at Castlecomer. A body of men 
armed with guns and pistols went 
to his house, and shot him as they 
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would a dog. The next was that of 
a person named Potts. He was an 
engineer at a colliery near Kilkenny, 
and was murdered not only in open 
day but in the presence of twenty 
persons, and within a quarter of a 
mile of the barracks. The crime was 
perpetrated by four men who 
immediately walked away without 
experiencing the least interruption, 
although they might have been 
apprehended without the least 
difficulty. He then came to the 
case of one Mara, who left his lodge 
in the barony of Gowram to go 
into a carpenter’s shop, when he 
was murdered in the presence of his 
own men and a boy, by three 
ruffians. At Cashel, on the 26th of 
August, a man named Shea was 
murdered in a public house by two 
men having their faces blackened, 
and one of them wearing the dress 
of a female. The poor man was 
sitting in a tap-room when the 
assassins entered and ordered him 
to kneel. He complied, and the 
instant he did so they shot him 
dead. His lordship then men- 
tioned the murder of a clergy- 
man named Houston, who was 
eighty years of age; the only 
offence he had been guilty of, for 
he had always been esteemed a man 
of benevolence, was that of hav- 
ing dared to collect his tithes. 
The murder of Edward Maddox he 
next described. Maddox’s house 
had been fired by a party of ruffians 
at a time when two constables were 
stationed there by way of protec- 
tion. One of them attempting to 
escape was killed, the other was 
wounded. The wife and daughter 
of Maddox also lost their lives in 
consequence of the injuries they re- 
ceived.” 

These are but a portion of the 
cases the noble Lord stated, and 
many more he said he could have 
brought forward, which he cared not 
to relate. 

It may be well to “let bygones 
be bygones ;” but while so many 
pathetic revelations are made of the 
wrongs of Ireland, room might be 
found for some “ extenuating cir- 
cumstances” on behalf of England, 
in a book, which, valuable for the 
mass Of information acquired by in- 
teresting research, the author pre- 
sents as from one, writing “ not as 
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an Jrishman or a Catholic, but as a 
British subject, and one yielding to 
none in devoted loyalty to the 
crown; avowing an anxious desire 
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to see established and consolidated 
on an enduring basis the real union 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” 





MEMORIALS OF LADY OSBORNE.* 


Our modern literature is not so 
rich in biography that we can afford 
to look slightingly on these memo- 
rials of the mother-in-law of Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, a lady placed in 
charge of important landed property 
in Tipperary and Waterford, who, 
during more than thirty years, ex- 
ercised considerable influence in the 
evangelical world, as well as among 
a large section of cultivated people 
at home and abroad, not professing 
her exclusive principles. 

The editor of these memorials is 
the only daughter of Sir Thomas 
Osborne, Baronet, of Newtown, on 
the river Anner, Clonmel, county 
Tipperary, whose large estates she 
inherited on the death of her only 
brother, who, on his father’s death, 
succeeded to the baronetcy, and 
died in his eighth year. The title 
passed then to an uncle, and his 
sister Catherine became his heiress 
in that disturbed region of which 
we have in recent years heard so 
many unpleasant things. She was 
brought up entirely by her mother, 
and even after she became the wife 
of the well-known Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, the mother and daughter 
were “ never separated, save on the 
occasion of a short expedition Lady 
Osborne made to Paris, twice to 
Scotland, and occasionally a visit to 
a country house.” The most intense 
affection united them till the last 
hour of Lady Osborne’s life; and 
the leading motive which produced 
this book may be summed up in 
these words :—‘“I cannot bear the 
idea of the memory of her blessed 
influence being obliterated.” In 
the daughter’s estimation, “ genera- 
tions may come and go, and possibly 
80 lovely a character as hers may 
never be repeated—she had such a 
grasp of heart and mind, and knew 
so well how to abound and how to 
be abased.” An intimate friend of 


both ladies, who preached Lady 
Osborne’s funeral sermon, on the 
domain in which she appears chiefly 
to have ruled, said: ‘In raising a 
memorial to Lady Osborne I would 
say ‘look around.’ Go, in the first 
place, to that house she has left this 
morning, never, alas! to return, 
unless, as some have said, the spirits 
of the just are permitted to visit, 
and hover round the scenes which 
were dear to them onearth. Ask 
the domestics of that household, 
from the highest to the lowest, 
whether Lady Osborne had any 
proud looks? and whether her 
language to them was not rather 
that of a mother and friend than of 
a superior and a mistress? ‘Travel 
next the whole circle of this neigh- 
bourhood, and ask of those who, 
from their station in life, formed 
what is called her acquaintance ; 
ask them what Lady Osborne was ? 
For my own part, if those words of 
Job ever applied to human charac- 
ter, they apply, to-day, to her— 
‘When the ear heard me, then it 
blessed me ; and when the eye saw 
me, it gave witness to me ; because 
I delivered the poor that cried, and 
the fatherless, and had none to help 
him. The blessing of him that was 
ready to perish came upon me, and 
I caused the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy.” If to this be added the 
testimony “ that to a brilliant imagi- 
nation she joined such a love and 
study of truth that any fact she 
mentions may be thoroughly relied 
upon as illustrative of the time and 
subject alluded to,’’ and the evi- 
dences presented of her learning, 
artistic accomplishments, and large 
intelligence, we have before us sufli- 
cient to explain and justify the pub- 
lication of these volumes. 

Sir Thomas Osborne, Bart., was 
the son of the Right Hon. Sir Wil- 
liam Osborne, Bart., who took a 
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tomed, as her husband was, to a 
life of intense solitude and dreari- 
ness, though he loved her with the 
fervour that she inspired in all who 
knew her well, it did not strike him 
that the same part of existence de- 
pressed and withered her. Her ex- 
ausive nature needed a wider vent. 

any men are apt to forget that 
their own will may not be one of 
infallible excellence, and certainly 
will not fill the hearts and minds of 
others. How she pined and choked 
for friends and companions, and 
how she ever strove to do her duty 
her letters prove.” 

She received a chill at the very 
commencement :— ‘* ‘Ihe moment 
we arrived, which was early in the 
morning, Sir Thomas took me to 
look at the kitchen garden, which 
is very extensive, and kept in 
beccming order, and the gardener 
attended us. The moment he saw 
me he took off his hat and said, 
with all the Irish warmth of manner, 
Welcome to your home, my lady.’ 
I was, however, rather displeased 
with him yesterday; when Sir 
Thomas and I showed him a large 
piece of ground full of pretty shrubs, 
which I wished laid out in a g:urden, 
he said it was too late in the year. 
I sturdily insisted that Mrs. Osborne 
told me it was not too late, and she 
is a very good florist. Mr. Quin 
said he would try, but the ground 
was too hard for digging. I then 
gave up the point.” 

‘This place,” writes the young 
bride, on May 10, 1810, “is the 
most retired of any I have ever 
seen—it is impossible to catch the 
most distant glimpse of the road. 
It is exactly three quarters of a 
mile from the porter’s lodge to the 
house, in a direct line.” eae 
“The house is immensely large ; 
the hull very magnificent, supported 
in the centre by four pillars. . . . 
You could dance thirty couple both 
in the drawing-room and dining- 
room, which are of exactly the same 
size. I do not occupy either when 
Sir Thomas is from home or en- 
gaged. I shculd feel quite lost in 
those great rooms, where no sound 
is to be heard but the cawing of 
rooks and the echo of my own foot- 


” 
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‘ne oppressive solitude 
have been fearful to her at all 
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times. Her maid was her sole 
companion through weary intervals 
—‘‘ Johnstone (as she is now called) 
and I occupy my dressing-room a 
great deal. I make her sit there 
that I may sometimes see a female 
face, hear a human voice. | never 
saw a house so still and solitary as 
this. It isso very much apart from 
the servants ; no door of communi- 
cation up-stairs with their apart 

ments. My maid and I walk along 
the long corridor, from room to 
room, without more fear of inter- 
rup ion from a single being than if 
we were in the deserts of Arabia! 
Even Sir Thomas’s dressing-room 
is down-stairs.” 

The very clock-work order and 
regularity of the establishment must 
have been terribly depressing, re- 
gulated as it was by laws as un- 
alterable and despotic as those of 
the Medes and Persians. 

Sir Thomas instructs her “‘ that a 
lady should delegate all her au- 
thority over the female part of the 
establishment to the housekeeper 
and her own maid; and the gentle- 
man to his butler. She should never 
give any orders to the inferior ser- 
vants. . . Our establishment is very 
large indeed. My maid tells me 
that they sat down six and-twenty to 
dinner yesterday, and some of the 
people were out. It is the fashion 
in Ireland for the upper servants to 
dine with the rest, except the kit- 
chen-maids, groom, and whipper-in, 
who attend on them, and dine alter- 
wards. Sir Thomas keeps an im- 
mense number of hands at a farm 
called Killaloan?. . . . Johnstone 
told the dairy-maid that | intend 
to visit her dairy, and she is 
quite delighted at the idea, 
being curious to see me, which 
hardly any of the servants have. 
Sir Thomas thinks that a lady ought 
never to show herself in her kitchen, 
because his mother never was in hers. 
I assure you | was quite surprised 
when I obtained permission to see 
the dairy.” 

The fretting heart reveals itself 
and its unhappy struggles in many 
passages of her letters. 

** You talk of new friends—of a 
variety of scenes, as if I were placed 
in the centre of society. . . Suchis 
the haughty reserve which Sir 
Thomas keeps up in the neighbour- 
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hood that, with a few exceptions 
(only three, I believe), I can call on 
the families once a year, no more, 
even should they persevere in visit- 
ing me.” 

Again : ‘* If I were to wait until I 
had anything newto relate, I believe 
it would be long before you would 
hear from me. I have positively 
not seen a single acquaintance, even 
during a morning visit, for a month 
and upwards. You see your retire- 
ment at Yalding is dissipation com- 
pared to our way of life here; a 
drive to Clonmell on business, the 
voice of the tradesman, or the shrill 
tone of the beggar, are the only 
sounds we ever hear‘ beyond the 
gates of this mansion ; and within, 
the change from a sprig to a row of 
hem-stitch, the variations of our em- 
nets and with me the passage 

roi Hume to a play.” 

The books at her commandseemed 
to be as little exhilirating as all else 
around her until—‘I made a dis- 
covery a few days since of a chest 
of books which has never been 
opened since it was brought from 
the house in Dublin a few years 
after the Union I called for the key 
directly, and absolutely danced with 
joy when I found it contained some 
of the best authors of a lighter kind, 
and just fit for my drawing-room, 
where I now had them placed on 
shelves.” 

This is really delightful. Sir 
Thomas was extremely proud in his 
own rigid way—and it may be that 
he could not understand how any- 
one raised to such a position might 
look back, like Lot’s wife, and pine 
and fret for other luxuries than 
those his way of life could supply. 

The birth of a son and heir did 
not brighten the state of things in 
her g'oomy formal home so much 
as might have been expected. She, 
proud and happy mother, only ap- 
peared to long intensely to bear 
away her treasure to the dear ones 
far away in England. The revela- 
tions break out at intervals, showing 
the growth of morbid sickness of 
heart and fancy. ‘You encourage 
me to hope for better|times, and that 
things will be softened. Alas! I 
have no hope. People at a certain 
time of life are very obstinate, be- 
sides, my pride is very strong. My 
only resource is to think as little as 
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possible, and I never allow myselt 
to be a moment unoccupied .... 
You have no idea how continu- 
ally my mind is reflecting on the 
happy fies we have spent together, 
nor with what feverish anxiety I 
long for a return of those social 
hours. I don’t think I have had one 
hearty laugh since we parted... . 
Amongst my whims is an inveterate 
aversion to the dining-room. I can- 
not account for it except by the 
desolate appearance, and the miser- 
able want of paint. . . .Sometimes 
I go down stairs quite well, and the 
moment the door of the room is 
opened I am obliged to run back. 
I therefore dine alone at an early 
hour up-stairs, and continue by 
great exertion to sit out the cere- 
mony of dishes and knives and 
forks.” 

Then she is distracted between 
her desperate determination to 
return to her own family and her 
keen sense of Sir Thomas’s kind 
attentions and lavish generosity in 
her expenses. Three thousand 
pounds paid for the green-house 
and other improvements solely for 
her gratification. After the birth of 
a daughter matters are not im- 
proved; she dwells incessantly on 
bygone associations, unenvied of all 
about her—even of the wooded 
mountains and the rapid rivers, 
and more and more passionately 
desired to return to her friends in 
England. “ My mind pictures them 
incessantly. O how happy I shall 
be when introducing my darlings to 
you all!” Newtown Anner, under 
Sir Thomas, could not possibly 
suffice to make her happy. 

But now she enters on a wider 
range of thought and action—the 
management of the estate on behalf 
of her children. She holds “ con- 
ferences on business, where I 
cannot follow the plan which I 
know to be the best.’ 

The Land Question being promi- 
nent at present, lends interest to 
Lady Osborne’s instructive experi- 
ence in dealing with her husband’s 
landed property. 

“T have to content myself with 
some degree of authority to act as 
I should wish in part at least. 
Instead of making a lease on reason- 
able terms, I am glad if I can 
induce Sir Thomas to let farms at 
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quite a low rate for one year only, 
and that I could not have obtained 
had not my influence been increased 
lately. I think that I deserve 
credit for managing so well with a 
man who, until now, never listened 
to advise from any human being. 
To-morrow. I am anticipating the 
honour of a conference with sixteen 
different men who come to take an 
estate of sixteen hundred acres, 
which begins about a mile from 
Clonmel, and that very estate has 
paid nothing these three years, be- 
cause Sir Thomas went to law 
with the middleman about cove- 
nants. So to-morrow I must be 
stuck up with Mr. Hubbard in 
the great hall, to listen to the 
proposals of these people, who 
paid their rent to the middleman, 
‘though he evaded his payments to 
Sir Thomas. He has now been 
ejected; but we have good reason 
to suspect that he has made over 
his property to his brother, and 
Sir Thomas will not recover the 
debt. I have long thought that the 
law is made for the protection of 
rogues, and every day seems to 
prove it more and more. Here a 
scoundrel who has been running 
into debt for three years, will pay 
it by going to jail for three months!” 

Lady Osborne is as ardent in 
business as in affection, but suffers 
great irritation, because Sir Thomas 
refuses to let his lands to good 
tenants for money, but insisted on 
covenants, to be paid in young 
horses, cows, and pigs, which the 
former refuse. ‘‘ Heis cheated on 
every side; and I have now the 
grief of being compelled to decline 
the best and most advantageous 
proposals because I cannot cure 
Sir Thomas of his idle speculations. 
I cannot but feel vexed when called 
upon to pay tithes and taxes for 
thousands of acres of fine land, suf- 
fered to be waste, or to be occupied 
by thieves and rogues.” 

It was quite a saying near New- 
town, ‘* Sir Thomas was a rale gin- 
tleman! if he saw aman driving off 
his colts along the road (stealing 
them), he would turn the other 
way.” 

As he sunk into total illness, 
“stewards und agents began to plun- 
der the stock, selling them, and 
also sending large droves down to a 
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great tract of land by the seaside, 
which is ours, where they think 
they will be less liable to detection. ’ 
But on this occasion, and in other 
business difficulties, the young in- 
experienced Lady Osborne proved 
more than a match for many a 
subtle designing party. “I have 
sent the gardener, who is an honest 
man, to take an inventory of the 
stock of cattle; he is accompanied 
by the butler. It will take them. 
several days to perform this task.” 

Her brief, unsatisfying wedded 
life was at its close. 

‘©On one occasion, when Sir 
Philip Crampton paid Sir Thomas 
Osborne a caeeanitien visit, he 
spoke afterwards of the surprise it 
awoke in him to see so young and 
beautiful a woman as Lady Osborne, 
dressed as she was, in white, stand- 
ing by the side of the bed of his 

atient, and then to find she was 

is wife.” 

There was a deep and worthy 
heart beneath Sir Thomas’s crot- 
chets and pride; and the final 
parting drew forth strong feeling 
in him, and the wife he was leav- 
ing. “ His last look was one of 
kindness, of the most tender affec- 
tion to me; it dwells on my me- 
mory with a feeling of soothing 
sadness. His eyes retained all their 
expression ; and he had very fine 
eyes. His strength of mind was 
great; he felt his danger, without 
losing his composure. ‘Take my 
hand, my lUfe, he said, as he 
turned his dying eyes onme. I 
took his hand and pressed it 
to my lips; and, as I knelt 
at his bedside, I implored him ta 
see aclergyman. He refused; but 
I extract comfort from the reflec- 
tion that he felt and understood the 
pious ejaculations of his excellent 
nurse. ‘The Lord have mercy on 
your soul!’ he distinctly repeated, 
‘Amen.’ ” 

At the commencement of her 
widowhood we see her battling 
with great spirit and firmness 
against two hostile executors, ap- 
pointed in Sir Thomas’s will to act 
with her as guardians of her two 
children. 

“They are framing a petition to 
the Chancellor to take the estates 
of my William under his care. I 
have, on my part, employed the most 
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eminent lawyer in Ireland, Serjeant 
Lefroy, to fight my battle, at tne 
same time stating to him, at large, 
my motive for acting as I have done, 
and declaring it to be my intention 
to act under the protection, and sub- 
ject to the audit of Chancery; but that 
my local information respecting the 
nature and value of the different 
estates, my affection for my children, 
and respect for my husband’s me- 
mory, whose dying persuasion I 
knew it to be that I would never 
delegate to othérs the trust he had 
bequeathed me, have determined me 
to employ every legal means in de- 
fence of my right to act as the guar- 
dian of my children’s persons and 
property.” 

“Can it be supposed that any set 
of uninterested men will take the 
deep, heartfelt interest in letting the 
lands of my William, and in manag- 
ing everything to the best advan- 
tage, that an anxious parent would ? 
Can it be supposed that an inter- 
ested attorney will not make every 
little transaction the subject of a 
law-suit? Short, indeed, from my 
brillant expectations for William 
would be an estate which had been 
employed during his minority in the 
payment of different law-officers. 
Now, if [ act under the Lord Chan- 
celior, the agent will be the only 
— to be paid. Don’t you think 

have been most unjustly, most im- 
properly treated ?”’ 

Ayain she writes to her beloved 
English friends — 

* With me travelling is no object 
of horror, and when I think of meet- 
ing you all—had I to travel through 
the wildest country in Europe, to 
feed on bread and water, and lie on 
straw (instead of rolling through the 
most civilised, reposing every night 
in a comfortable inn, living as I do 
in my house) I should still most de- 
lightedly brave every peril to join 
your dear circle. In the present 
delay, however, I am right, I am 
acting up to a sense of duty. Were 
T to consult my own gratification and 
the indulgence of my own ease and 
freedom, “ throwing my son’s affairs 
into Chancery, circumstanced us the 
estate is, the lands would remain un- 
let or only bring half their value. 
Tenants are obliged to go up to 
Dubiin even to propose, and the 
shortness of the term given under 
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the Court occasions a very consider- 
able diminution of the rent. I am 
not stating my own opinions, but 
that of a remarkably clear-headed, 
intelligent law-agent, whose advice 
I apply to in all emergencies. I am 
getting all the lands surveyed, and 
maps executed as a preliminary step, 
and have been for these ten days 
immersed in the inspection of law 
parchments and papers with my 
solicitor, and have acquired the 
faculty of distinguishing one deed 
from another, however similar they 
may appear; in short, my system 
has obtained the praise of my op- 
ponents. Of this be convinced, that 
if I left the management of my 
son’s affairs to the Court, when he 


came of age, instead of finding his» 


estate (as it will be under my 
management) clear, and a very large 
sum of money in the funds, he 
would be involved in law-suits, and 
half his estates would be unpro- 
ductive. I should but ill-fulfil the 
trust which Sir Thomas reposed in 
me were I to abandon the manage- 
ment of his affairs when I feel con- 
scious of the importance of my 
superintending power. With. re- 
gard to your remark about agents, 
I have but one, and he is a gentle- 
man of unblemished integrity, great 
personal activity, accustomed to 
business, and zealous in whatever he 
undertakes. I have already received 
many proposals for funds, but do 
not intend to accept any until they 
have been advertised in the public 
papers, which will be done the day 
after to-morrow. The surveying 
will take up a few days, so far as 
it has gone, the surveying has 
been satisfactory, the measure that 
is now used, producing more acres 
than those in use a hundred years 
ago. I hope to have every ineh 
of land Jet by Michaelmas, and to 
be at liberty to join you all next 
October.” No unproductive acres 
for Lady Osborne. 

Two years of her wilowhood 
were divided between energetic 
business for her little son in 
Ireland, and happy re-unions with 
her old friends, those for whose 
society she had vainly pined while 
Sir Thomas lived—those to whom 
she had once written in her un- 
happiness, “There was a time 
when I u-ed to consider your 
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mode of spending Sunday some- 
what too serious for me—now I 
would sacrifice one of my hands to 
spend every Sunday in the year, 
and Sunday only with you.” Yet 
to whom she also wrote: ‘‘ I have 
always imposed on my pen the duty 
of making the best of my lot, and 
suppressing every expression of 
complaint.” 

Well, she is now free, and for 
three years she is a proud and 
happy mother of a little baronet, of 
whose ancestral domains she is the 
chief directing mind. The third 
year was for her—says her biogra- 
pher—“ a time of great excitement 
and what is catled gaiety.” Young, 
rich, beautiful, talented, accom- 
a the Lady of Newtown must 

ave been a great attraction. 

But oh, the change that followed! 
No outpourings of any agonised 
mother hanging in dread suspense 
over the sick couch of a darlin 
child—no heart-cries of despair an 
anguish of the bereaved ever ex- 
ceeded in int-nsity those of Lady 
Osborne in her letters of 1824. 

The alternations of her hopes and 
tears and of her great sorrow, are 
must thrilling to read. First, there 
was an acute illness and a temporary 
recovery. 

“T never knew what misery was 
before ; thank God! he is doing 
well. How very thankful I am that 
the dreadful blow has been averted 
from me. . . . I have felt sensibly 
the kindness of the whole neigh- 
bourhood of all ranks. The deepest 
interest has been expressed; human 
nature is far better than supposed. 
[Lady Osborne should have remem- 

ered this experience when she was 
too prone to slight Irish nature. ] 
Those whom I thought cared the 
least about me have shown the 
deepest sympathy. My nerves have 
received a shock which has softened 
them for ever. . My darling 
boy ! I would not pass over again 
this last wretched fortnight for the 
world’s wealth. There have been 
hours which [ shudder to think of.” 

Rat Lady Osborne had the cup 
of affliction in her hand—placed 
there by her Father’s wisdom and 
love—and she must drink it to the 
bitterest dregs. 

“My darling boy! the misery— 
the indescribable misery of watch- 
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ing his pale, thin face ; of trembling 
lest the feeble spark should be ex- 
tinguished. . . If the Almighty 
will but spare me this horrible ap- 
prehension—if I could feel the 
energy of confidence return to my 
heart, how endless will be my gra- 
titude ; or if Providence will not 
vouchsafe to grant my prayer, may 
God in His mercy forgive all that I 
have done amiss, and receive me 
into Heaven.” 

** William is now always reading, 
and I am for ever bringing him 
books. . . I have no real object but 
him in all I think and do. Never 
did the happiness of a human being 
hang more completely on one stake 
than mine. May it not fail me!” 

But it did. The shadow of the 
coming event was heavy upon her, 
** Affliction is so new to me that I 
cannot struggle with it. Oh! if the 
Almighty will spare me this dreadful 
trial, I think I may promise never 
more to commit one of the sins by 
which I have drawn it op myself. 
Pride, presumption, and vanity shall 
cease for ever. I never think but in 
prayer; but hitherto my prayers have 
not been heard. Joy, hope, and hap- 
piness fade before my eyes... . 
What can life offer to me, once the 
soul of happiness, now the object of 
universal pity. The very chamber- 
maids, as I pass, say, “‘God help 
you!” The offspring of shame and 
guilt, the child of poverty, whose 
parents often consider it a burden, 
escapes. They, without care, without 
attendance, get over all the maladies 
of childhood, while my poor boy, to 
whom life had so much to offer, he 
seems (may God grant it is only seem- 
ing !) to sink under so common a ma- 
lady [whooping cough]. I give up all 
desire to see him talented or popular. 
I ask but his life—his life on any 
terms. You know I never antici- 
pated evil; I never even dreamed of 
the possibility of its occurrence. Just 
conceive for one moment what I 
must be enduring. May the Almighty 
expiate my offences with a lesser 
punishment than this! I have suf- 
fered enough to make me an altered 
creature, that the trial may not be 
completed—wretched, inexpressibly 
wretched as I am now. The time 
may come when I shall look back on 
the ray of hope, which I at present 
possess, as compurative joy ; yet life 
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and reason are left to those who have 
lost all, and Christians must not shake 
them off. I never succeed in any 
attempt at occupation, except to read 
a few chapters in the Bible. There 
is a restlessness in intense misery 
which shows alleviation and rest. 
What was I six months ago, and 
what am I now?” 

These wild words are not to be 
judged by cold starched criticism. 

hey are steeped in the intensest 

poetry of maternal anguish. They 
who can read them unmoved can 
never have seen a beloved child fade 
away and descend into the pitiless 
earth. No criminal before an earthly 
judge could plead for mercy with 
more pathetic eloquence than Lady 
Osborne pleads with the Lord of life 
and death for her son’s life on any 
terms. 
There is no inequality in God’s 
dealing with His creatures. The rich 
have peculiar penalties which they 
must pay for their advantages. Such 
a loss as that which Lady Osborne 
had to suffer was keenly aggravated 
by all those peculiar circumstances 
which made her son’s life most pre- 
cious to her. 

It was for him, and in his sight 
that she ruled over thousands of acres 
of Tipperary and Waterford; if he 
died his title must pass from her 
house; her power and dignity must, 
to her imagination, die with him. 
The agony of all this to a nature 
like hers may easily be imagined, but 
out of it flashes the reflection of that 
far deeper fire-issue, disinterested 
maternal love—‘‘his life on any 
terms.” 

How thrillingly read her promises 
of future goodness, bursting as they 
do out of the passionate depths of 
a most susceptible and conscien- 
tious soul. 

* * “Tf T can but escape this 
heavy affliction never more will any 
trifle grieve me. Yet there is one 
consoling thought,—God is just and 
merciful; and although I have de- 
served a great deal, surely not such 
extremity of misery. on’t you 


think that God will be merciful to 
me? particularly when I will try 
and make a good use of what I have 
already gone through. This reso- 
lution I will surely keep. I will 
change my whole life, and make 
others the better for my improve- 
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ment, if God will spare me this 
once!” 

The fiat of the Divine will had 
gone forth ; but these solemn words 
“T will change my whole life, and 
make others the better for my im- 
provement,” became her settled 

urpose, and was carried out to the 
test hour. 

The personal ‘interest of the me- 
morial culminates and terminates 
in this change. Let us therefore 
trace a few more steps of its pro- 
gress. Thus continues her dis- 
tracted letter of April 25, 1824: 

** We go home to-morrow, think- 
ing the pure air of Newtown may 
do something for us. At the end 
of four months my child’s complaint 
is as violent as ever; his breathing 
worse. May God help and save 
him! Who is there now with 
whom I would not change? With 
any one but the guilty. I would 
take anybody’s burthen but my 
own. od knows I intended to 
bring up this poor child to be use- 
ful to his country, to be religious 
and virtuous. All is now of no 
avail. Early promises, anxious 
hopes, fade before my eyes. ‘Lhat 
which I could not contemplate in 
idea for one moment is now for ever 
before my eyes; hopes the fairest, 
the brightest, perish in the tomb.” 

“ Newtown, May 12, 1824.— 
Since last I wrote I have endured 
misery which passes Sooerigten. 
One dreadful day we thought alZ 
was really over, and all the family 
were sent for to Waterford. How 
little have I, in my days of joy, an- 
ticipated such a dreadful situation! 
The dear sufferer, however, rallied, 
and we have himhere. He bore the 
journey very well—dying on the 
seat of the carriage ; but the next 
day he coughed incessantly, alas! 
We cannot give him nourishing food 
and strengthening medicines; they 
would but nourish the fever that 
consumes him. That tever, how- 
ever, thank God ! lessens : it is inter- 
mittent ; and if Providence will for 
once hear my prayers, I may still be 
spared a calamity to which [ cannot 
affect to be resigned. The weather, 
one day so warm, the next a cold 
easterly wind, adds to my misery, 
my dreadful apprehensions. 1 do 
not pray for strength, for patience, 
tor fortitude. If it be Heaven's will 
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to afflict me, the best hope would be 
that I should sink under the blow. 
Think what this affliction must be 
to me—how deep, how overpower- 
ing! Never was there a human 
being who could less endure it. 
Think what a sunny existence mine 
has been ; then reflect on the dark- 
ness which must succeed if God will 
not hear my prayer. How deep, 
how overflowing,would be my grati- 
tude ifan escape from such heart- 
rending misery could be purchased 
by a life of mortification, of toil, of 
poverty, how I should welcome it !” 

Hear these words,ye who are bitter- 
ly mourning at poverty, and have all 
your dear one’s healthy around you: 

“ My child! my poor child! my 
only son! the object of all my. best 
hopes, my warmest prayers, my 
doating love! Oh, may God in His 
mercy spare him! Let me not be 
doomed to such a dreadful fate! My 
dearest, dearest boy! Father of 
Heaven, have mercy on me! Surely I 
have not forfeited all hope of mercy. 
Surely, as he has begun to mend, 
my darling must continue to do so. 
Will not God strengthen his feeble 
frame, and destroy the virulence of 
disease? My darling child! I who 
was once so happy. Yet I think he 
will recover. Why should he not ? 
Other children do, and I am not to 
be the most wretched of mothers. 
He is dreadfully emaciated, so have 
others been. He has no ail- 
ment necessarily mortal; why should 
he not bespared? I think the medi- 
cal men have better hopes. May 
God strengthen them! Let me have 
faith in prayer. Everybody, that is, 
all good people who know us, pray 
for my child; and if bad people do 
pray, surely their prayers will not be 
heard against ours. My beloved 
boy ! could I but hope tosee him as 
was when you were here. I am 
grateful to you all for your kind 
sympathy. Everybody feels for us ; 
everybody has been very kind. You 
cannot conceive how the whole 
country, for miles around, rich and 
Poors are interested, but what avails 
1tP” 

What indeed? On May 26, 1824, 
the Clonmel Advertiser contained this 
announcement— 

** We have much regret to mention 
that about nine o’clock on Sundey 
morning last, Sir William Osborne, 
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Bart., died at Newtown Anner, near 
Clonmel, after a serious illness, in 
the eighth year of his age. This 
interesting child, who evinced talents 
much beyond his years, and has left 
a disconsolate mother (Lady Osborne) 
and many admiring friends to lament 
his loss, is succeeded in his title by 
his uncle, Mr. Henry Osborne, and 
in his estates by Catherine, aged six 
years, now the only remaining child 
of the late Sir Thomas Osborne, 
Baronet.” 

In the following month Lady 
Osborne pours out this wail of grief : 

‘““Yes my dear aunt, I have 
reserved my senses although I 
no seen the being I loved the 
best in the world draw his last 
breath, the being in whom, from 
the moment of his birth, all my 
hopes have been fixed. But what 
a reverse, what a change from 
happiness to misery. It is time I 
can turn my views to another world, 
but it is so very hard in the summer 
of life to loose all hope of enjoy- 
ment here. All views, hopes, 
wishes for the future be buried in 
the tomb. Child of hope, of expee- 
tation, where are the rejoicings that 
resounded at your birth! Alas! 
the very recollection is washed 
away by the tears that have fallen 
on your grave. How proud I have 
felt at his early talents—how proud 
of his future distinction! I thought 
he would have been spared to 
be the good landlord—the pious 
Christian—the excellent son—the 
olished gentleman, and I, his 
idolising mother, have seen the 
hearse that bore him to the grave. 
Mine is no common affliction. It 
is not the petted child—one of a 
large family. It is my only son— 
the object of every hope, of every 
passion, of endearing, adoring af- 
fection, one with whom every 
woman’s feeling was connected ; 
and, although worldly views are 
nothing compared to the loss of 
such an angel boy, yet they were 
so entwined with his ideas as to 
have added to the whole. Every 
previous source of enjoyment is now 
connected with one of wretchedness. 
The fine weather six weeks ago, 
would have saved my darling boy. 
The very elements conspired to 
destroy him. Death—death amidst 
all the large families, a victims 
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be found but my poor, precious 
blossom! Snatched from all his 
prospects, he can never breathe the 
perfumed air of spring; alas! it is 
the damp, unwholesome dew of the 
grave that wastes the cheek of my 
poor William. I shall never 
hear his voice again—never see his 
smile.” 

It is not often in modern books 
that such an insight is afforded 
into the workings of the heart as 
in these genuine outbreathings. 
They are worth bushels of affecta- 
tion of epistolary wisdom. 

“Tf Heaven would grant one 


prayer, after denying the prayer of 


months—if Heaven would send the 
spirit of my darling boy to comfort 
his wretched mother, I should be 
comforted; and as I have been 
afflicted beyond the common lot 
of mortals, why may I not hope to 
be comforted in a peculiar manner P 
I will hope and watch, for I expect 
it. My leer, dear child, this is all 
I can hope from you—will you not 
give it me?” 

Such a longing —has it ever 
been gratified. Mankind are di- 
vided on that point. Certain it is 
that the desire is native to the 
human heart, which in all the ages 
must have hungered for a meeting 
with the shades of the dear ones 
newly departed. 

The ‘‘ heavens are as brass” to 
all Lady Osborne’s passionate 
wishes, and yet she lives, like any 
other common mourner. 

“Let nobody presumptuously 
say, ‘Such a misfortune will not 
happen to me, because I could not 
survive it; let them look at me, 
and prove the toughness of the 
human frame to support the worst 
of mental sufferings. If my life could 
have saved his, or if I could have 
perished with him! Alas! what can 
I do but submit.” 

* The sun, the hateful sun, which 
would not shine to restore him, how 
it glitters on his tomb! how nature 
laughs at his burial! My darling, 
the strawberries you wished to ripen 
will never be eaten by you, the 

arden you desired to be prepared 

or you to work in when you 
should recover, you can never see. 
Why did you die?” 

That is the wild cry of many a 

poor Irishwoman in cabin wakes— 
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so it all comes to the same thing in 
the end, whatever be the rank. 

Out of the stormy billows poor 
Lady Osborne struggled at last into 
the clear light of immortal hope ; 
but it took time to work the change. 

The conflict between despair and 
faith is very striking. Now one is 
uppermost, and now the other. 

* Here have ended all my hopes 
in this world, and I assure you I 
am trying to turn them to another. 
Nothing else will do: how can I 
exchange my view of life! how can 
I forget the hopes of years! Let 
me exist under the hope of meeting 
him in Heaven. I am sorry 
when I have complained of Heaven 
—everybody seems shocked, but 
if you knew how I have promised 
and prayed! How grateful I should 
have felt to Providence for his re- 
storation—and how hard it is to 
find out a good reason for his 
death! Oh, is it not a sad thing 
to feel the whole face of nature 
changed ; that everything that used 
to please has become a source of 
wretchedness. The palace, in the 
the beauty of summer—where is its 
little lord? The estate—he to whom 
it belonged, what a narrow place he 
occupies | All views are worse than 
dead, they are subjects of reproach. 
Had not my presumption under- 
taken the management of his pro- 
pertys we should have lived in Eng- 
and ; my boy would not have taken 
the whooping-cough at that season, 
he would have been alive.” 

Then she imagines herself in 
every respect the worse for afflic- 
tion—‘‘in temper, in character. 
Sorrow has hardened my heart, I 
feel so much for myself that I can 
scarcely feel for others. I am a 
wreck—a miserable, broken plank 
of a vessel that rode proudly on.” 

At this time the Kev. Henry 
Woodward, hearing of her great 
affliction, volunteered to go and 
speak to Lady Osborne “ of the life 
to come.” He was, says the editor, 
‘one of the greatest saints and 
highest intellects that ever graced 
this earth.” 

Lady Osborne says :—‘* His elo- 
quence and tone of deep feeling 
have made a strong impression on 
me. I like to hear him speak on 
the subject of religion—the subject 
on which I used to thing so little. 
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It has now become the only one I 
can listen to with interest.” 

And soon she began to see that 
*‘it is to tame the spirit, to wean 
us from the love of the world, to 
transplaot the affections from earth 
to heaven, that afflictions are sent. 
“T am, indeed, a new creature ; old 
things ate passed away, all things 
are become new tome, The sun of 
this world has set ; but the dawn of 
immortal life is begun within my soul. 
Under God, I have to thank Mr. Wood- 
ward for converting the language of 
murmuring and despondency into 
the tone of resignation and hope. 
I owe Dr. Poole a great deal for the 
benefit of his conversation during my 
darling’s illness; but when I found 
that my prayers had not been an- 
swered, and that he died, my views 
of religion were changed into com- 
plaint, until Mr. Woodward, under 
the guidance of Heaven, presented it 
under a new aspect, that my heart 
became softened ; and Jane, I dare- 
say, has told you that I am now better 
than I could have hoped to be—in 
short, as I wished to be—during the 
remainder of my pilgrimage on 
earth.” 

Simple and unaffected is this state- 
ment—who dare doubt its reality? 
She sorrowed still, but not as before : 

‘* My poor William is gone, there- 
fore his mother can never more enter 
into the pleasures of this world ; but 
he is an angel in heaven, and his 
mother can sometimes smile and talk 
like others. His body lies moulder- 
ing in the grave ; and never, for one 
instant, is the recollection of his blue 
laughing eyes absent from my mind ; 
but his spirit blooms in Paradise, and 
my thoughts can follow him there. 
Pray not, then, for me that I may 
resemble myself in times past, but 
that I may so live, by the light of 
the Gospel, as to appear in an eter- 
nity of bliss with him who is gone. 

And as to the second part of that 
heart-wrung promise of hers, that 
others should be the better for her 
improvement—how was that carried 
out ? and how was the rest of her life 
spent? The production of this book 
is one sufficient answer, for we 
have seen that it was compiled with 
a view to prevent the obliteration 
of her “ Sessed influence.” And 
to whom blessed? Not merely to 
her own family, not merely to 
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the Evangelical party with which 
she identified herself. It is quite 
evident that her loving, intellectual 
nature shed its light far beyond their 
narrow limits. And as to those in- 
stances of her uncharitableness that 
may easily be gathered from these 
letters, they are largely corrected 
and contradicted by herself. She 
had a decided dislike to, and dread 
of Roman Catholicism, against which 
she was always striving. Well, we 
are all—the most tolerant and charit- 
able among us—beginning to see that 
Ultramontane Popery is far from 
being an unaggressive force, and that 
its pretensions are something more 
than shadows, against which all who 
value freedom may yet have to fight 
such a battle as was never fought 
before. She was an ardent Protes- 
tant, and said, “‘ I never feel sure of 
any one who has decidedly adopted 
High Church views.” But we know 
that ultra High Churchism isa path- 
way to Rome, by which many of our 
best men have already gone over, 
and others are fast going. 

A thorough examination of these 
memorials proves that Lady Osborne 
was no self-righteous bigot—that 
she took a large-minded interest in 
every school of religious thought, 
and, while she made some obvious 
mistakes, and expressed herself too 
rashly and harshly on some occa- 
sions, she was full of practicu| 
benevolence. She was no friend tu 
the ‘‘ dabblers in religion, who show 
their own piety by censuring others 
for their deficiencies. ‘“ I think too 
much of that prevails in the religious 
world,—they decide instantly who 
are and who are not religious, and 
condemn indiscriminately as persons 
out of the pale of Christianity, all 
who do not attend Bible meetings.” 

Her worst trait was inveterate 
hostility to the priests—because 
the priests opposed her schools, and 
she never could take strongly to 
the poor Irish Catholics, because 
her plans for their good were not 
acceptable to them ; and their well- 
known failings of dirt—careless 
sloth and mendicancy—disgusted 
her; nor must it be forgotten that 
she lived in the shadow of a per- 
petual fear of lawless disturbances 
in her neighbourhood, and that on 
one occasion, when driving in her 
carriage, she narrowly escaped death 
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from a large stone that was hurled 
at her, and broke the comb fastened 
in her hair. She found it, as she 
said, an unpleasant duty, living in 
Ireland under such circumstances. 

She says—‘‘I am only too much 
tempted to feel very angry with the 
Roman Catholics ; and nothing does 
me more harm, because at variance 
with the gentle spirit of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Her idea was that the Irish were 
given up to priest-idolatry : ‘“ They 
are not Roman Catholics, they are 
not attached particularly to tran- 
substantiation, to purgatory, or to 
any peculiar doctrines of the Ro- 
mish Church; they are simply, 
and blindly, and exclusively devoted 
to their priests, however ill they 
may treat them, or however wicked 
they may be.” 

ut Lady Osborne quite under- 
stood, as wellas her daughter, that 
“no people can be more delightful 
then the Irish when not misguided, 
or more ready to give unselfish 
sympathy.” 

A few more extracts, relating to 
Treland, from Lady Osborue’s letters, 
and we conclude. 

On one occasion Lady Osborne, 
while absent from home, received a 
notice that a rising would take 
gece in the night; she wrote to 

ewtown an imperative order to 
have her daughter, then about 
seven years old, removed at once to 
Clonmell ; and the child was taken 
out of bed, and conveyed to the 
town, to a bank, the proprietor of 
which was a staunch friend. 

Lady Osborne fe!t deeply for the 
sufferers in the famine, and not only 
assisted them herself, but solicited 
her friends for charity sermons and 
other aids. She was often depressed 
by the scenes of misery she encoun- 
tered. She was in the habit of visit- 
ing Clonmell jail, and says: ‘‘ Ano- 
ther business of mine, which will 
seem to you more strange, is, that of 
attending at the House of Industry 
on the wretched women, the lowest, 
the most degraded of our sex, but 
they, too, seem touched and soft- 
ened by these trifling attempts to 
do them good, and I have setn 
some moved to tears on speaking to 
them. There, of course, some never 
will go, attendance there is not 
pleasant ; amongst other things, the 
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room is very large, and there is no 
fire, the cold is sometimes very 
great. There is something exqui- 
sitely painful in the contemplation 
of these poor, degraded creatures ; 
T love to read to them the account 
of the woman who bathed our Lord’s 
feet with her tears, and wiped them 
with the hairs of her head.” Could 
not Lady Osborne have suggested 
to the authorities that vital warmth 
for the wretched, is not unchristian 
nor uuprotestant P 

“Do you take an interest in the 
progress of Reformation here? I 
was lately active in the work, but 
have met with so many disappoint- 
ments, from the detection of mer- 
cenary motives, that I have given it 
over, and content myself with those 
religious activities which lie more 
immediately in my own province.” 

“Theevent to which I allude is the 
establishment of Keformation Socie- 
ties all over Ireland. All the friends 
with whom I have for some time 
been closely connected in opinions 
and sentiments, the promoters of 
Bible and Missionary Societies, all are 
engaged, heart and hand, in forward- 
ing the work of the Reformation, and 
in this peculiar manner. I said, all 
my friends, but that was a mistake. 
I wish I could say all; the friend 
with whom J am most intimately 
united is a most strenuous opposer of 
the system. She considers the plan 
ill-judged and useless.” 

*¢ There is a school where upwards 
of thirty young men meet to learn 
to read the Scriptures in Irish, Nico- 
demus-like, at night. We occupy 
the new library, which is a delightful 
room, so very cheerful, and it would 
be a comfort to occupy it ix the 
morning, as the beggars do not enter 
the garden ; but conscience will not 
let me rest whilst the blanket claim- 
ants’are at the windows of the draw- 
ing-room. The drawing-room is pa- 
pered with very beautiful gilt paper, 
which is of little use since I have 
given up society. I often think of 
the peaceful, pleasant mornings we 
used to spend at Yalding, and con- 
trast them with the bustle, and cla- 
mour, and smell of the poor people at 
the window.” 

She is out of her element, but 
tries to do her duty: ‘‘If I had no 
other business but to attend to beg- 
gars, to spinning-women, and the 
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poor cottagers, I should have hardly 
any time left for visiting my schools, 
for attending to Catherine, and for 
some of the pursuits of tastes and 
literature ; but when to all the rest 
are added tle management of a 
large estate, with its complicated 
accounts, the superintendence of a 
large establishment which I really 
new attend to,—it is hardly to be 
conceived how soon the day is over 
without my having employed one 
hour in a mode congenial to my 
taste . . . Feel what it is to wake 
and sleep, to wake and listen to 
tedious complaints, to witness sights 
of dirt and misery, to feel that re- 
fined tastes and powers of thought 
and feeling are nothing; that the 
coarsest composition could cut out 
flannel petticoats, write tickets as 
well asme. There is, however, in 
the fulfilment of these second-rate 
duties, a soft contentment,.if we 
feel that we have at least a 
desire to do all things for the 
honour of God, which.the most 
delightful pursuits could not com- 
municate without it. If we could 
believe that the retirement to a 
convent could be acceptable to the 
Guide of the universe, it would be 
sweet to the mind labouring under 
the presence of life’s cares; but we 
are called on providentialily to an 
active course, and it must be ful- 
filled.” 

Yet not convent life, but social, 
refined, and hiyhly-intellectual life 
were what Lady Osborne’s nature 
required. Ste was most happy at 
Versailles, and engaged in painting 
and Greek and Latin studies. .‘* You 
know my passion for languages.” 
She knew by heart the Gospel of St. 
Luke io Greek. She loved learning 
more than most women, but regarded 
it as atemptation, and it is a pit 
that she did not trust more the intel- 
lectual tendencies which had been 
bestowed upon her by the same 
Divine Being who inspired the Bible, 
which she reverenced so profoundly. 
She gave her mind too much to 
friends of confined ideas, and she 
was not equal to her difficult position 
—to the “ weight and responsibility 
of its small and great cares.” 

But her conscientiousness never 
slackened, nor her desire to henefit 
the Irish of Tipperary and Water- 
ord. After some time spent in 
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travelling, anticipating that last re- 
turn to her home, which, in 1860, 
closed her career in Newtown, in 
her 61st year, she refers to the pleas- 
ing aspect of the very poor Italians 
of Lucca — 

“No, rags seem to be confined to 
poor dear Ireland. When I get’ back 
to Ireland, and have no housekeep- 
ing, I hope I shall be able to do 
something substantially good for the 
poor.” 

Near the close of her letters, we 
find a passage which may be viewed 
as summing up her life, expressive 
of Ireland and the Irish—- 

** It is astrange thing that a people 
so emotionally poetic as the Irish 
should be so unzsthetic and so ill- 
disposed to enlightened comfort, 
even to the extent that want of 
means willallow. Not being disposed 
to exert their reasoning powers, and 
being strongly addicted to imitation 
of those possessing influence over 
them, and inclined to follow the mul- 
titude, who have sympathy and tra- 
ditional resentment, thus they are 
kept enchained to that spiritual des- 
potism that claims power over body 
and soul; but as yet no remedy has 
been found for these evils. The best 
would be time, and quiet leading on 
to prosperity. As Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Lowe have remarked, geo- 
graphical and pliysical causes also 
keep back Ireland.” 

All the extracts that we have made 
have been from the first volume— 
the second volume is entirely taken 
up with letters from friends, in 
which there is little of interest for 
the general reader. One passage, 
in a letter from the wife of Sis- 
mondi, gives a picture of the his- 
torian at work in failing health : 

** October 1, 1841. 

‘*Sismondi is Jabouring so inde- 
fatigably to be ready to go into his 
dear Italy, that I have my fears. 
He is now writing the twenty- 
seventh volume of his history of 
the Freuch; he is already in the 
reign of Louis XV., and he draws 
up at the Revolution. I have never 
seen him work with such pertin- 
acious vigour ; he dves not quit his 
desk for an hour in the day. It 
seems as if his whole existence was 
there. Yet he has a sort of malady 
that from its persistence might well 
make me uneasy.” 
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THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF IRELAND, 


WaueEn we review the remote his- 
tories of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and find names and facts de- 
livered with unhesitating confidence 
and chronological accuracy, it seems, 
at first sight, an unreasonable degree 
of scepticism to withhold our assent 
from them, or question their authen- 
ticity; but minuter inquiry fre- 
quently evinces them to be but 
specious delusions, and among the 
numberless vagaries of the human 
mind. 

The want of literary memorials 
created an impenetrable obscurity, 
which every attempt to deduce the 
origin of nations, or detail early 
events, was unable to penetrate or 
dispel. How then were national 
honour and high-born ancestry, the 
love of which is most conspicuous 
and prominent in rude people, to be 
supported? The answer is by poetic 
tales and bardic inventions; and 
hence we find the wild and naked 
German ~— praises of his great 
progenitor, Tuisco ; the Highlander 
of Scotland the exploits of Cuchullin ; 
and the Hibernian the wonderful 
peregrinations of Milesius, Bardic 
fictions and unfounded traditions are 
the oral records of every barbarous 
nation. 

As soon as society, by the aid of 
regular government and the use of 
letters, emerged from rudeness to an 
impertect civilisation, a new species 
historic composition appeared, made 
up of popular tales and genuine facts, 
80 ingeniously interwoven as not only 
to resemble but to pass for true his- 
tory. This was the origin of romantic 
history, and we believe of the Iliad, 
the Thebaid, the Argonautics and 
similar productions. These works 
flattered general prejudices by em- 
bodying and identifying truth and 
fiction, so that it became a difficult 
task for subsequent writers to sepa- 
rate the one from the other. It was 
not without some struggle that people 
relinquished popular tables, the de- 
light of their youth, and the constant 
themes of garrulous old age. How- 


ever, they vanished in the superior 
illumination ef learning and criti- 
cism: wherever they are still re- 
tained, that people may be pro- 
nounced credulous and ignorant. 
What has been advanced will re- 
ceive confirmation from examining 
the origin of romantic history in 
Ireland. 

Ireland in the sixth and succeeding 
centuries possessed a literary reputa- 
tion, which is proved by indisputable 
evidence. But her political consti- 
tution, municipal laws, and the pre- 
vailing studies of the times, were but 
ill calculated to advance letters or 
improve civilisation. It cannot there- 
fore be doubted, but that romantic 
history was a favourite subject, and 
much cultivated by a people thus 
circumstanced. But of this no mo- 
nument exists antecedent to the ages 
of Nennius, a.p. 840. That it was 
much earlier must appear from his 
having consulted the most skilful 
Irish antiquaries ; who told him the 
fable of Pharoah’s son-in-law, his ex- 
pulsion from Egypt, his travels 
through Africa and Spain, and from 
thence to Ireland. Nennius’s judg- 
ment of this fiction is decisive, when 
he declares there was no sure history 
of the origin of the Irish. A learned 
and very ingenious writer * has care- 
fully examined and fully confuted 
the notion of the Hispanian extrac- 
tion of the Irish ; had he turned his 
thoughts to the origin of the fable, 
nothing more could have been said, 
at once to subvert it, and set the 
foolish fiction for ever at rest. The 
following hints are offered, in some 
sort, to supply their omission. _ 

Spain, the centre of oriental fabling, 
enjoyed a celebrity above that of any 
European country; the Irish there- 
fore esteemed it a matter of the 
greatest importance to exhibit a 
clear deduction of their ancestors 
from thence, and which their native 
writers, in every age, have zealously 
inculeated. When the Arabians 
entered Spain in the beginning of 
the eighth century,(observe, Neonius 


* Macpherson’s Introduction to the History of Grea. Britain and Ireland. 
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lived in{the ninth), with the revival 
of Greek literature they introduced 
a knowledge of the sciences and arts, 
before but little studied, and in 
many parts of western Europe not 
known. From the earliest period 
they cultivated magic ; they extolled 
their intimate acquaintance with 
the occult qualities of bodies ; their 
skill in metallurgy, in optics, in 
vitrification, and in precious stones 
and medicine, supported their high 
pretentions, and astonished and 
confounded the incredulous. Nor 
were they less distinguished for a 
vein of romantic fiction: here they 
displayed an exuberance of fancy 
in the creation of imaginary beings, 
in the wildness and variety of their 
adventures, and in the extravagance 
of their fables, all springing fromtheir 
modes of thinking and their peculiar 
philosophy. A brilliancy of thought 
and pomp of expression at once 
captivated and delighted the reader. 

The pleasing contagion quickly 
diffused itself through every people : 
the genial warmth of oriental fiction 
enlivened their songs: the mono- 
tonous and dismal tales of blood 
and slaughter were succeeded by 
more amusing and sprightly rela- 
tions, by the heroic achievements 
of gallantry, or the bland occupa- 
tions of love; all these worked up 
with Arabian inventions and Arabian 
philosophy are visible, as we shall 
see, not only in our civil history, 
but in our hagiography. 

The Armor: and Welsh bards 
very early attained eminence in 
romantic fabling; the Irish, who 
symbolised with them in every 
article of religion, soon adopted the 
same taste, as did the Cornish poets. 
The connexion between the Armoric 
Britons, the Cornish, the Welsh 
and Irish, was for many ages inti- 
mate, so that a fondness for 
romantic history was soon propa- 
gated here: even the numorous 
resort of foreigners to our celebrated 
schools facilitated the introduction 
of this species of writing. A few 
proofs are necessary to establish 
what is now delivered. 

Our mythologists inform us that 
three Spanish fishermen arrived here 
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before the flood, and soon after that 
awful event, the Fomoraigh or 
Africans subdued the Isle, or others 
from the continent of Africa 
frequently visited it, and that it 
was finally colonised by Milesius, a 
Spaniard.* Nennius relates that 
these Spaniards in their voyage saw 
a tower of glass, which endeavour- 
ing to take, they were drowned in 
the attempt. This tower is a sure 
mark of an oriental fancy, and similar 
to the tower of glass, said to be 
built by Ptolemy, and Boyardo’s 
wall of glass made by an African 
magician, and the pillars of Hercules 
erected on magical looking glasses. 

The Milesians, when they landed 
in Ireland, had various battles with 
the Tuatha de Danans, a nation of 
enchanters and magicians, whom 
they at length subdued by superior 
skill and bravery. 

In our legends the same spirit of 
romantic fiction abounds. No one 
but a virgin could use the magic 
girdle of St. Colman. St. Cuthbert’s 
zone cures many diseases. An 
Irish priest complains to St. Gerald, 
that a huge rock impeded the na- 
vigation of a river, immediately the 
Saint throws a wonderful stone on 
it, and its splits into pieces. At 
another time c puts the same stone 
into the mouth of a dead man and 
he revives. St. Kiaran, St. Fechin. 
and St. Aéod are as safely conveyed 
over rivers, lakes, and the ocean on 
stones as in ships. The mystical 
power of stones declares the oriental 
complexion of our spiritual ro- 
mances. 

Some of our fictions are of a later 
date. Thus St. Patrick, a personage 
who never existed but in legendary 
story, is born in Taburnia in Corn- 
wall; his mother is Concheffa, a 
Frenchwoman of Tours: others 
make him a native of Airmuire or 
Armorica. From this region he and 
his sister Lupita are carried away by 
Irish pirates. He goes to Rome, 
and on his return preaches in Corn- 
wall: Fingar also and other Irish 
Saints travel to Armorica. ‘* The 

ple of Cornwall, says Camden, 
ave always borne such veneration 
to Irish Saints, who retired there, 


* Pinkerton has the following curious note :—“ Nennius knew nothing of Milesius, 
but only mentions Miles guidam Aispanus, a certain Spanish soldier. Of this Miles the 
Irish made Milesius, as of Julius Cesar they made Cesara, Noah’s niece. Histo?y 
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that almost all their towns have 
be consecrated to their memory.” 

In a council held by St. Patrick, 
all the unconverted Irish are 
baptised, and so violent a religious 
paroxysm seizes them, that thirty 
thousand, divided into three bodies, 
begin a pilgrimage with the Saint’s 
benediction to Rome and Jerusalem, 
and other parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Hereis a fiction calculated 
to cotntenance the Crusades, and 
not earlier than the eleventh 
century, Or it may refer to the 
seventy thousand persons who took 
a voyage to Palestine, a.p. 1062, 
and who were either killed or made 

risoners. It is remarkable that the 
earned Jesuit, Bollandus, from a 
critical and judicious examination 
coe worth perusal) dates the 
abrication of our legends about the 
eleventh century. 

Many of the bardic figments are 
still more recent. The Milesians in 
a starry night of winter discovered 
Ireland from the tower of Brigantia 
in Galicia by the help of a telescope. 
Roger Bacon affirms, that Julius 
Cesar, before he invaded Britain, 
viewed with a telescope her shores 
and harbours. He died in the thir- 
teenth century. 

In Ossian’s combat of Ofgar and 
Ilan, a beautiful damsel complains, 
that Ilan, eldest son of the king of 
of Spain, pursued her, and threatened 
wounds and destruction to the Fians : 
*¢ wherever he goes, adds she, to the 
east or west, or to the four quarters 
of the world, his sharp-edged weapon 
makes every foe yield the victory.” 
The words—four quarters of the 
world—evince this poem to have been 
written in the fifteenth century. 
Numberless other figments are of the 
same date. The fifteenth century is 
noted for literary impostures and 
suppositious authors. The Berosus, 
Manetho, Magasthenes, and Cato of 
Annius of Viterbo, the Tuscan in- 
scriptions of Inghiramius, and Boe- 
thius’s Scottish History, are the pro- 
ductions of this period, and their 
fabulous character well known. At 
this time says a learned writer,* men 
began to be inquisitive into matters 
of antiquity, and therefore some who 
had more learning and better inven- 
tions than others, set themselves to 
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work to gratify this curiosity. The 
success of their impostures was so 
great, that it became no easy matter 
to undeceive the public, and con- 
vince them they were but forgeries. 
Trithemius, an ecclesiastic of learn 
ing in this age, gave a plausible list 
of ideal French princes from their de- 
parture from Troy, which he declares 
was taken from an ancient author, 
named Hunibald. Frederic, elector 
of Saxony, wrote to Trithemius, re- 
questing Hunibald might be sent to 
him. Trithemius had no way to 
screen his forgery, or evade compli- 
ance but by saying, the MS. was not 
in his possession, having changed his 
residence from Hitchau to Wurtz- 
burgh, so that it was fairly concluded 
—que cet auteur pretendu est de la 
propre fabrique de Tritheme. 
mancipated at length from the 
bondage of ignorance, credulity, and 
superstition by the cultivation of 
learning, the human mind acquired 
a firm tone and power of discrimina- 
tion to which it had been long a 
stranger. The evanescent meteors of 
romantic history lost all their charms ; 
truth and authentic records were the 
guiding stars of every enlightened 
istorian and antiquary ; nor is it un- 
deserving notice, that the northern 
writers, whose annals are clouded 
with fables, were among the fore- 
most in this laudible career. Bartho- 
line desires his reader to use much 
caution in perusing the Icelandic 
chronicles, and in separating the true 
from the false ; and not to be imposed 
on by the words—fornum bokum or 
old books—or fornum fogum or poetic 
fictions— 

Loccenius, a celebrated lawyer and 
antiquary of Upfal in Sweden, de- 
clares the ancient Swedish history to 
be so uncertain, that, not to mislead 
the reader, he would place no dates 
in his margin antecedent to the age 
of St. Eric, a.p. 1150, nor was any 
historical relation to be depended on 
before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity in the reign of Bero or Biorn, 
A.D. 816. These acknowledgments, 
while they upbraided our pertinacity 
in defending palpable fictions, pro- 
duced some good effects. Some it 
emboldened totally to reject our 
fables ; others with a timorous and 
trembling hesitancy relinquished 


* Stillingfleet’s Brit. Churches, pref. 
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some of them, and weakly endea- 
voured to defend others. 

Great care and critical sagacity, 
according to O’Flaherty, are to be 
exercised in the choice of Irish MSS. 
Some are plainly apocryphal, or in- 
ventions for'amusement; some, to 
flatter the pride and ambition of 
patrons, are filled with hyperbolical 
and incredible narrations : however, 
adds he, undoubted truths may be 
drawn from them, as tradition and 
the consent of antiquaries allow. 
This writer in another work tells 
us, that as to Scota, the daughter of 
Pharaoh, who gave the name of 
Scotia to Ireland, the Irish when they 
embraced Christianity and became 
conversant with sacred writ, thought 
it glorious to their country to have 
their ancestors derived by a mother 
from the Egyptian Pharaoh, and to 
have had familiar conversation with 
Moses and the Israelites.—Here 
O’F laherty sees the childish absurdity 
of Irish fables, but fears to offend 
popular prejudices. 

Very different is the language of 
of two eminent Prelates. Doctor 
Talbot, titular Archbishop of Dublin 
in 1674, a man of talents, family, and 
by no means a bigot, observes, that 
among our annalists and writers who 
merit little regard are those vernacu- 
lar authors whom Colgan calls the 
Four Masters : for they were illiterate 
and so devoted to party that but little 
of truth can be collected or inferred 
from their performances. Nor is 
there any relying on Keating, who 
follows them, for he expressly treats 
of the genealogies of the Irish, de- 
ducing them in distinct generations 
from Adam. Many things he intro- 
duces from Bardic poems, filled with 
stories of giants. Of what valuable 
information can be had from such 
writers, I profess myself ignorant. 

Doctor O’Brien, titular Bishop of 
Cloyne, authorof an Irish dictionary, 
and a man of letters, delivers his 
sentiments with equal boldness and 
candour: ‘“ Parsons, in his remains 
of Japhet, seems but too well in- 
clined to favour the antiquities of 
Ireland, without considering that 
nothing could be of greater preju- 
dice or discredit to them than as- 
serting those fabulous genealogies, 
and the stories of the travels of the 
supposed leaders and chiefs of their 
ancient colonies, such as have been 
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rejected with just contempt by all 
learned nations, first invented in Ire- 
land by bards and romancers after 
they came to some knowledge of 
sacred and profane history. The real 
and trueantiquitiesof Ireland are not 
to be derived from any other sources 
than our authentic annals; such as 
those of Tigernach, of Innisfallen, 
the Chronicon Scotorum, and a few 
others, wherein are no fabulous 
stories, such as those in the book 
called ‘‘ Leaver Gabbhala,’’ and 
others of that kind published in the 
translation of Keating’s History of 
Treland, which he never intended 
for the public, but for the amuse- 
ment of private families.” 

But there are two works much 
relied on by native writers ; these 
are the ‘Psalter of Cashel,” and 
“*Cormac’s Glossary.” Lhuyd and 
Nicolson say a part of the first is in 
the Bodleian Library, but we do not 
recollect any one who professes to 
have seen it. Walsh gives this ex- 
tract from it, which must destroy its 
credit as an historical record :— 
“That the Picts served in Thrace 
under one Polycornus, that they 
fled that country, and roamed up 
and down at sea till they came to 
Gaul, and there founded the city of 
Pictavia: that they were forced to 
leave Gaul and retire to Ireland: 
that Trosdan, a magician, advised 
the Irish army to bathe in the milk 
of one hundred and fifty white 
crumple-horned cows, as a sure 
antidote against the envenomed 
arrows of the Britons.” 

This is the wonderful Psalter 
composed by Cormac, Prince of 
Munster and Bishop of Cashel. 
Such daring sceptics as Stillingfleet, 
Innes, and Pinkerton condemn it as 
romantic ; but what true Milesian 
will believe them ? 

As to ‘“Cormac’s Glossary,” 
Lynch says it was the work of Cair- 
bre Liffechair, a.v. 279. Colgan, 
as good authority, ascribes it to 
Cormac Ulfbada, a.p. 257. O’Conor, 
who published ‘“ O’Flaherty’s Ogy- 
gia” vindicated in 1775, and was 
well acquainted with Irish literature, 
had never seen this glossary, and 
fears it was lost to the public. How- 
ever, it is said to have been printed 
in the last century by O’Clery, one 
of the four masters, whose charac- 
ters are impartially exhibited by 
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Archbishop Talbot before. Lynch 
and Colgan are better informed than 
later antiquaries, and neither give 
the composition to Cormac of 
Cashel, but to others who lived 
above six hundred years before 
Cormac. But even Lynch and Col- 
gan are romancing, when they sup- 
pose letters known or common in 
the third century. Grant that Cor- 
mac Mac Cuilenan was author of a 
glossary in the tenth century, was 
not this-to serve as an interpreter 
to the precedent Irish language, 
grown obsolete in histime? This 
is the common idea of the use of 
a glossary, and it evinces the fluc- 
tuation and corruption of the lan- 
guage. It is now nine hundred 
years since Cormac wrote this pre- 
tended glossary; has the Irish 
tongue suffered no alteration in 
such a lapse of ages? It musthave 
astonishingly changed, when we are 
assured by the author of an Irish 
ammar, that the Irish language of 
our hundred years back is totally 
different from the present, in sense 
and orthography. Let the reader 
mark the words, sense and orthogra- 
phy, and draw his conclusion as to 
the authenticity of this impudent 
and bludering forgery. We should 
not have detained the reader so long, 
were not “Cormac’s Glossary and 
Psalter” constantly appealed to as 
authentic literary monuments. The 
book of Lecan is another Irish 
record of equal veracity. From 
these a new species of romantic 
fabling has been introduced by the 
noted author of the “ Collectanea de 
rebus Hibernicis,” grounded on 
etymology, similitude of names and 
religious practices. In certain stages 
of society there is an almost identity 
of names and usages in the adora- 
tion of the Supreme Being, and as 
far as clouded reason permitted, an 
imperfect acknowledgment of His 
attributes. Are the Irish to be de- 
rived from the natives of Easter 
Island in the Pacific Ocean, because 
both erccted ponderous structures 
of stone as temples for their deities ? 
Are the Irish the same people as the 
Peruvians, because both adored 
the sun? But is it not making a 
mockery of the sacred oracles to in- 
troduce a Druid prophesying of the 
alvent of our Redeemer on the 
‘authority of ** Cormac’s Glossary ?” 





Of the same stamp is a coincidence 
deduced from the similarity of 
names. Ith, the son of Breogan, 
and grandson of Milesius, ail ro- 
mantic personages, is made Itho- 
baal, and supposed to be alluded to 
by the prophets. A work contain- 
ing such positions would have been 
more properly addressed to a hea- 
then than to a Christian and very 
religious prince. 

As to ety mology, the other column 
of the new romantic history of Ire- 
land, take this specimen trom the 
same author: ‘* Milesius was not a 
aad name but an epithet, being 
Miless and Milespain, .e. the hero 
of the ship. Mil is a champion from 
the Chaldee Malca, rex, Ess and 
Spain signify a ship, from the He- 
brew ess, lignum, and Speia nauta. 
Malach in Hebrew and Melach and 
Melachoir in Irish, signify nauta, in 
Arabic mullah is a sailor and susina 
a ship.” Are you not astonished 
and illuminated, gentle reader, at 
this wonderful display of oriental 
literature? From these brilliant 
etymological evidences can any fact 
be clearer than that this patriarch 
being a great naval commander, 
and of course a great voyager and 
traveller, preferred the cool and 
humid charms of Ireland to the 
heat and aridity of eastern climates. 
May we not apply what Warburton 
said of Gael’s Court of the Gentiles, 
that it. would scarcely be believed 
the man was serious, had he not 
given us, in his numerous tomes, 
such lamentable proofs of his being 
in earnest ? 

It must occur to every reflecting 
mind, that pretensions to very high 
antiquity could only be supported 
by authentic records, the value of 
which could never be appreciated 
while they lay buried in public 
libraries or private collections, or 
were only exhibited in detached 
scraps. ‘* Therefore,” says Stilling- 
fleet in 1685, “it would tend very 
much to the clearing of antiquities, 
if some of these ancient annals and 
leiger books were printed. For it 
hath rendered their credit the more 
suspicious, because they have been 
so long kept up, when all the old 
English annals Ses been carefully 


published.” Innes, in 1729, after 
describing the manner in which 
Irish fictions were by the moderns 
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brought into some consistence and 
shape, observes that the originals 
are kept out of sight to conceal 
their deformity and their contradic- 
tions to all true history. And he 
spiritedly adds,— we are now no 
more in ages of ignorance and cre- 
dulity. Men have begun long since 
to measure their belief of remote 
antiquities by their vouchers.—In 
1783, Mr. Edm. Burke declared his 
— that extracts from Irish 

SS. only increased curiosity, and 
the just demand of the public for 
some entire pieces, and that until 
this is done, the ancient period of 
Irish history, which precedes official 
records, cannot be said to stand on 
proper authority. In 1786, Burke 
says in a letter, ‘* Will you have the 
goodness to pardon sae for remind- 
ing you of what I once before took 
the liberty to mention ; my earnest 
wish that some of the ancient Irish 
historical monuments should be 
published as they stand, with a 
translation in Latin or English. 
Until something of this kind is done 
criticism can have no secure an- 
chorage.” The earnest wish of 
these excellent scholars would long 
since have been complied with, 
could these Irish MSS. have borne 
the light: part of their contents 
have already been given, and it is 
certainly not for the honour of the 
country to suffer them to remain 
for ever in obscurity. 

In 1440, when it was the boast of 
Britons to be descended from Bru- 
tus and his Trojans, and every 
writer flattered this popular pre- 
judice, John de Wheathamstead, 
Abbot of St. Alban’s, an ecclesiastic 
of high dignity and superior accom- 
plishments, delivers the following 
manly and judicious sentiments, 
which I wish the Irlsh nation and 
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Irish historians may hereafter adopt. 
‘© Some,” says he, “look upon the 
story of Brutus as no other than 
a ridiculous piece of foppery and 
vanity, to lay claim to nobility of 
descent, when we cannot ground 
our pretence on any probable foun- 
dation. It is virtue alone that gives 
nobility to any nation, and it is a 
greatness of mind with an exactness 
of reason that makes the true 
gentleman. Let this therefore be 
allowed the British nation, as a 
sufficient evidence of their honour- 
able original, that they are coura- 
geous and resolute in war, have 
been superior to all their enemies 
round, and that they have a natural 
aversion to servitude.” 

Had the learned Abbot recollected, 
he would have added these lines of 
the Roman Satyrist :— 

Malo pater sit Thersites, dummodo tu sis, 

acide similis, Vulcaniaq. arma capesssas, 

Quam te Thersiti similem producat 
Achilles. 

To conclude. From this view of 
the ancient as well as the modern 
romantic history of Ireland, it will 
be seen that there are as many 
curious and interesting subjects for 
antiquarian investigation,!and, sup- 
ported by authentic records and 
existing monuments, as are to be 
found in any country, not the seat 
of anempire. The colonisation of 
the Isle, the formation of the Irish 
alphabet, the state of literature from 
the sixth to the ninth century, our 
ancient music, round towers, stone- 
roofed crypts, our coins, laws, with 
our pagan religion and primitive 
Christianity, all admit proofs and 
solicit additional illustration. These 
and other topics abundantly ex- 
ercise the ingenuity and erudition 
of the philologer, the grammarian, 
architect, theologian, and antiquary. 
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A.most every traveller in the States 
of America has had something to 
say respecting the hotels of that 
country ; but Iam not aware that 
anyone had made mention of the 
boarding-houses—it may be because 
few persons who have ‘taken 
notes ” respecting the social and do- 
mestic habits and customs of our 
trans-Atlantic cousins have been 
permanent residents in the States, 
and, as mere passing travellers, 
they have, as a matter of course, 
and almost of necessity, put up at 
hotels during their stay, in what- 
ever part of the country they have 
visited. 

As wide a difference, however, 
exists between the ordinary ar- 
rangements of American and Eng- 
lish boarding-houses, as between 
the respective hotel systems of the 
two countries. The hotels of the 
United States (I use the terms 
America and United States indis- 
criminately, to avoid tautology), in 
the estimation of all who value dis- 
play, orderly arrangement, free 
social intercourse, regularity, and 
economy with good-living, and who 
care little, while travelling, for 
quietude and domestic privacy,— 
are, as a general rule, preferable to 
those of this country, while—also 
as a general rule—the boarding- 
houses of America, are, in many 
respects, less desirable places of 
residence than those of England, 
though the boarding-house arrange- 
ments vary somewhat in different 
states. Of course, hotels and board- 
ing houses are in America, as else- 
where, of different classes; but in 
America, generally speaking, all 
classes are conducted in accordance 
with certain fixed regulations, un- 
changeable as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians. 

It would be a difficult matter for 
a traveller to “take his ease at his 
inn” in the United States—accord- 
ing to the English meaning of the 
pee, since anyone of his fellow- 
odgers in the great caravansera 
would consider himself entitled, or 
privileged, to intrude upon his pri- 


vacy whensoever he felt inclined, 
unless, indeed, he chose to lock 
himself up in his bedroom, while 
even to that the chambermaid would 
have a pass-key ; but in an Ameri- 
can boarding-house—unless he make 
special arrangements, and in many 
houses such arrangements would 
not be permitted, the resident would 
find that to take his ease, according 
to his own goodwill and pleasure, 
would absolutely be impossible. 
‘Chere is no such thing as coming 
down to a late breakfast after 
sitting up — perhaps writing, or 
otherwise occupied, until far into 
the small hours of the morning, for 
in all American boarding-houses, 
from the highest to the lowest class, 
meals are served at a certain speci- 
fied hour, in a room appropriated to 
that purpose, and when that hour 
comes round—sure as inexorable 
fate—the gong resounds through 
the house, and the boarder who 
does not appear at the table must 
expect to wait, no matter how crav- 
ing his appetite, until the next meal 
is served. 

If he make his appearance even 
half-an-hour later than the specified 
time, he will either find the table 
cleared of everything eatable or 
drinkable, and the “helps” busily 
employed in washing up the things, 
or “fixing” the room, or else the 
aforesaid ‘‘ helps” will be seated at 
the table themselves, occupied in 
consuming the debris of the meal, 
In the latter case, he may, if it so 
please him, seat himself with them, 
and partake of whatever he can get, 
though they will be displeased at 
the intrusion, and will not hesitate 
audibly to express their displeasure. 
In neither case can he hope to have 
a fresh meal prepared for himself 
alone. Such an idea would never 
enter the heads of mistress or 
maids, and the boarder would be 
regarded as verging upon insanity 
who would suggest such a thing of 
his own accord; and as to a bit of 
supper at night in his own room, 
he may purchase it ready cooked 
for himself if he pleases, and find 
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his own cookery, knives and forks, 
&c., but the ooarding-house mis- 
tress would never think of indulg- 
ing him in any such nonsense. 

In fact, the regulation which 
specifies certain settled hours for 
meals is almost religiously adhered 
to throughout the United States, 
whether in -hotels or boarding- 
houses, with this difference—viz., 
that in the hotels, in the larger 
towns* and cities, the traveller may 
procure a meal at any hour by pay- 
ing exorbitantly for the accommo- 
dation, while in the regular board- 
ing-houses the ‘“‘ eating-room” is 
‘*tixed up” after each meal, and 

reparations are immediately made 
or the meal that is to follow; and 
after the regular meal-hours of the 
day are over, the cupboards and 
larders ure locked, the boarding- 
mistress retires to her own private 
apartments to enjoy the otium cum 

ignitate ; the “‘ helps” walk abroad 
to visit their friends, or occupy 
themselves with their own amuse- 
ments or employments, and nothing 
edible can be obtained for love or 
money. 

This regulation applies generally 
to hotels and _ boarding-houses 
throughout the Union, trom Maine 
to Florida, and from New York to 
California, though in the cities and 
populous villages, beyond the trouble 
and discomfort of going out when 
one is perhaps unwell or fatigued, 
it is of little consequence, since the 
restaurants are numerous and are 
open at all hours of the day or night, 
and at these places viands of any 
and every description can be ob- 
tained at a moment’s notice, or 
rather, I should say, to order. 

In the country parts it is other- 
wise. I have arrived after meal 
hours at a solitary “hotel” in the 
wilds of Wisconsin, h and weary 
after a long journey, on demand- 
ing something to eat, have been coolly 
informed that breakfast or dinner, as 


the case might be, was just over; but 
at such or such an hour I should hear 


the gong for dinner or supper. But 
if, as has been sometimes the case, I 
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arrived after supper, I well knew 
that it was a hopeless matter. I 
might, perhaps, obtain a crust of 
bread and a mouthful of hard cheese, 
if the landlord or landlady were in 
good humour ; but no regular meal 
was procurable until the next morning. 

And here let me observe, that in 
the country parts of the United States 
the term ‘‘ tea,” as applied to a meal, 
is unknown, and is little used, even 
in the cities. The last meal of the 
day partaken of is usually at from five 
to six or seven o’clock in the evening 
(at a later hour frequently ia hotels 
and in the houses of the wealthier 
classes) is styled *‘ supper.” But the 
Americans, as a rule, wisely abjure 
the heavy meal which we style supper 
in England. 

And now for a few remarks rela- 
tive to the different classes of 
boarding-houses in American cities, 
the average charges for board and 
lodging, and the manner in which 
the boarders live in these houses. I 
will begin with the lower classes, 
commonly called “ mechanics’ 
boarding-houses,”’ of New York 
city. In these houses, previous to 
the war, which raised prices and 
wages also to a fictitiou. value, the 
ordinary charges for board and 
lodging was from three to four dol- 
lars (twelve to sixteen shillings 
English) a-week. For this sum three 
meals a day, viz., breakfast, dinner, 
and supper, were provided, together 
witha bed, sometimes singly, some- 
times doubly tenanted, in a double, 
or treble-bedded room. 

As the name given to these houses 
implies, their inmates usually con- 
sist of mechanics and journeymen, 
and the lower classes of shopmen, 
or “clerks” as all shopmen are 
termed in America, most of whom 
are obliged to rise at an early hour 
to go to their respective occupations. 
The breakfast hour is usually seven 
A.M., and the meal consists of ve 
weak coffee, strongly flavoured with 
chicory, and sweetened with mo- 
lasses, thick slices of bread thinly 
scraped with butter—the latter usu- 
ally strong, if not sweet—hot in- 


* I should write “‘ villages or cities,’ since, in the United States, the word ‘town”’ 


mplies what we term a “ township.” 


A settlement in America becomes in course of 


ime a villege, and when the population has increased to number10,000 the village is 


corporated and becomes a city. 
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dian) corn bread in rolls, and tough 
stringy beefsteak swimming in 
grease ; and, in buckwheat season, 
that favourite adjunct to anAmerican 
breakfast-cable among all the classes 
of society, buckwheat cakes—a sort 
of small, coarse pancake, eaten with 
butter iad mollases. Eggs are too 
costly a luxury to be seen at the 
break fast-table in amechanics’ board- 
ing-house; but here I may observe 
that egg-cups are rarely, if ever, 
used in America. Eggs, when served 
at table, are eaten from wine-glasses 
or tumblers, the white and the yolk 
being stirred together with a spoon, 
and mixed with pepper, sult, and 
butter, according to taste. 

To return to the boarding-house 
breakfast. Bread is served ad libitum, 
but the butter is scraped on, and the 
coffee milked and sweetened, and the 
steak served out in small wedges, by 
the landlady, before the gong is 
sounded that summons the boarders 
tothe table. During the progress of 
the meal, the landlady sits at the 
head of the table, not to partake her- 
self of the breakfast fare, but to 
watch her boarders while they are 
eating, and to be ready to supply 
any one who requires it with a second 
wedge of the tough beefsteak ; while, 
at the same time, she keeps a sharp 
eye upon the Irish or German ‘‘ help” 
who hands round the coffee. As 
soon as the meal is ended, the 
boarders hurry away to their various 
occupations, the table is cleared and 
immediately laid for dinner, while 
any unlucky boarder who has over- 
slept himself, or has not come down 
from his room in time for breakfast, 
has to go hungry to his work, and to 
wait till dinner-time ere he can satisfy 
the cravings of his appetite. 

The dinner-hour is usually half-past 
twelve; and shortly after twelve- 
o'clock the boarders begin to congre- 
gate about the door, or on the door- 
steps, or in the passage of the board- 
ing-house, waiting impatiently for 
the sound of the going, at the first 
stroke of which they rush, pell-mell, 
into the eating-room, and take their 
seats at the table, where each indi- 
vidual finds his plate already supplied 
with acertain portion of beef or pork 
—salt or fresh—(mutton rarely), or 
whatever happens to be the order of 
the day, and with a portion of each 
description of vegetables—potatoes, 


pumpkins, beans, &c., according to 
to the season. By the side of each 
plate is a small piece of bread, and on 
the left hand of each boarder a second 
or smaller plate, containing a small, 
triangular wedge of pie—pumpkin pie 
more frequently than anything else. 

The landlady, as at breakfast, sits 
at the head of the table, ready to 
supply any one who asks for it witha 
fresh portion of meat and vegetables, 
though such requests are seldom 
made, and, to judge from the land- 
lady’s looks on such occasions, are 
certainly not relished ; but no boarder 
ever presumes on any account to ask 
to have his plate replenished with 
pie or tart. At the proper seasons 
fish is occasionally provided, instead 
of meat; and when fruit is in season, 
in place of the small, triangular wedge 
of pie, the dessert plates contain a 
couple of apples, or pears or a slice 
of melon, or two or three small 
peaches. 

Dinner over, the boarders hurry 
off, pell-mell, as they have en- 
tered the room, to smoke their 
pipes on the door-steps or in the 
sitting-room, till it is time to return 
to their work, and the table is again 
cleared and arranged for supper. 
Supper, at six o'clock, resembles 
the breakfast, minus the beef-steak, 
and with tea instead of coffee. If 
any cold meat has been left at 
dinner, it is cut up into smali 
pieces and distributed in platefuls 
about the table, each boarder being 
aoe to help himself to it 
reely ; and in summer, on Sundays, 
and perhaps once during the week, 
besides, a very small saucer of 
strawberries, or in the autumn, 
blueberries, is placed as a treat, 
before each individual at the table. 
Supper ended, those who do not 
care to go out for a walk adjourn 
to the sitting-room, a long, un- 
carpetted room, warmed in winter 
by a huge cast-iron stove in 
the centre of the floor, around 
which the boarders seat themselves 
and read, or smoke, or chat, until 
bed-time, which is understood to be 
at ten o'clock. At all events, at 
this hour the gas is suddenly ex- 
tinguished, without warning, with 
the exception of one smail jet, 
which is left burning in order that 
the inmates may see to scramble 
out of the room, If any of the 
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boarders are dilatory in this move- 
ment, the landiady makes her 
appearance and directs them to 
* scatter,” in a peremptory tone of 
voice, to which none ever presume 
to reply. The sitting-room door is 
locked for the night, and on the table 
in the passage or ‘*hall,” stands a 
number of camphine lamps, each con- 
taining sufficient burning fluid to 
burn for five minutes—no longer. 
Those who do not chose to retire so 
early may, if they please, go for a 
stroll, each boarder being usually sup- 

lied with a latch-key,that he may let 
fimself in without disturbing any 
other person’s rest, at any hour of 
the night; but the majority of the 
inmates take each a lamp, and go 
quietly to bed. If any additional 
light be required, the person requir- 
ing it must provide it at his own ex- 
pense. 

Saturday is pay-day. On Saturday 
evening at supper-time, each boarder 
finds his weekly bill placed beside his 
plate. The landlady, as supper draws 
near its close, moves from her seat at 
the head of the table, to a seat ata 
small table placed near the door, at 
which her daughter, if she have a 
grown-up daughter, if not, some fe- 
male friend or assistant is already 
seated, pen in hand, and with a long 
ledger open before her. As each 
boarder. passes out of the room he is 
expected to pay the amount of his 
bill to the landlady, who counts the 
money and gives change, if necessary, 
while the female by her side enters 
the amount opposite the name of the 
boarder and receipts the bill. Any 
failure to pay is visited by a severe 
frown, and unless the delinquent be 
known and trusted, or has a good 
supply of clothing or other effects, 
sufficiently valuable to cover the 
debt, he is requested to provide him- 
self with fresh lodgings forthwith. 

I have been thns prolix in my 


description of the rules and regula- 


tions of a mechanics’ boarding- 
house, because, although, of course, 
the treatment of the boarders and 
the style in which the table is 
supplied and the accommodation 
that is afforded, vary considerably, 
according to the class of boarding- 
house and the wealth and social 
ene of the inmates, all are con- 
ucted according to a s mewhat 
similar barrack-like system. The 
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domestic privacy and the home-like 
sociability which may be sometimes 
found, at least to some extent, in 
well-conducted English boarding- 
houses are almost wholly lacking in 
those of America. 

In an American hotel this 
domestic privacy, and the quiet 
home-life are neither expected nor 
looked for; while, as regards con- 
venience, and most other require- 
ments, combined with comparative 
economy, the American hotels are 
almost perfect : hence, their general 
superiority to the hotels of this 
country. But a boarding-house is, 
in some sort, a poor one, | grant ; 
still, in some sort, a substitute for 
home: and homelike comforts and 
domestic privacy are sought for. 
And those boarding-houses in 
which they are found to exist—as 
far as compatible with the unavoid- 
able inn-like characteristics of a 
dwelling in which several families 
or individuals reside, who are 
unconnected in any way with each 
other—are usually the best patro- 
nised : hence, again, the general in-— 
feriority of the American boarding- 
houses to those of England. 

The next superior class of boarding- 
house in America are those occupied 
by clerks of a better class, and by 
young men connected with business 
offices. In these, the charges for 
board and lodging vary from five or 
six, to ten dollars; or from one to 
two poundsa week. They are usually 
situated in one of the suburbs of the 
city, and invariably present an aspect 
of severe respectability, that at once 
betrays their character to the passer- 
by. In these houses young men fre- 
quently voluntarily ‘‘room ” together, 
for the sake of economy : otherwise, 
each boarder has a separate bedroom. 
There is a common drawing-room, 
with highly varnished and showy 
furniture, and everything about the 
place hasan almost painful appear- 
ance of newness, which seems to for- 
bid comfort and sociability. A grand 
piano invariably occupies a place at 
one end of the room, and lounges and 
whatnots of the most fragile con- 
struction are scattered about or 
ranged agaiust the walls; while the 
latter are invariably adorned with 
highly-coloured portraits of the mis. 
tress of the house, her deceased hus. 
nd (for she is sure to be a widow), 
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and a group of children, in most un- 
childlike attitudes. Generally speak- 
ing, there are a few single young 
ladies among the boarders (young 
girls employed in large millinery 
**stores,” or as daily governesses), who 
pay somewhat less for their board 
and lodging than the young men, 
probably because their presence serves 
to attract male boarders to the 
house, and the inmates, male and 
female, landlady included, are accus- 
tomed to assemble in the drawing- 
room of an evening, and to form 
card, music, or dancing parties ; or 
gather in groups and coteries, and 
pass the time in, generally speaking, 
trivial and vapid conversation. 

In this class of boarding-house, 
the table is usually tolerably welt 
supplied with plain food, though 
there are too many attempts at dis- 
play in made-dishes, in place of sub- 
stantial joints. The gentlemen of 
the house seldom dine at home, ex- 
cept on Sundays ; but the inevita- 
ble and invariable beef-steak appears 
on the supper-table, frequently ac- 
companied by pastry, and fruit, 
when it is in season, and on Sundays 
an abundant and excellent dinner is 
provided. 

In this there is nothing to com- 

lain of ; but the same rigid regu- 
fations exist as to the meal hours, 
that exist in the lower class of 
boarding-house heretofore described, 
and no infringement of these regu- 
lations is permitted. There is no 
lingering over breakfast with those 
whose occupations do not call them 
away at an early hour, or who, 
having been out on business or 

leasure late into the night, are dis- 
inclined to obey the summons of 
the omnipresent gong, at half-past 
seven or eighto’clock in themorning. 
The table is invariable cleared im- 
mediately after each meal, and re- 
arranged for that which is to follow. 
At nine o'clock in the forenoon, any 
one entering the dining-room would 
find the table laid for dinner, minus 
the viands, and at eight p.m., he 
would find everything arranged for 
breakfast the next morning. The 
servants wish to yet through their 
work as speedily as possible, that 
they may set about their own busi- 
ness or pleasure, and will brook 
no interference with their self- 
arranged duties. 
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Family boarding-houses in the 
United States are, of course, of 
several different classes, though in 
nearly all the charges for board and 
lodging are high, families of the 
poorer classes occupying rooms in 
tenement houses. I have known a 
gentlemen, with his wife and child, 
to pay forty dollars, or eight pounds 
a week, for board and lodging, and 
two furnished rooms, in a mode- 
rately-sized boarding-house, on 
Brooklyn Height, though the gentle- 
man himself inyariably dined in 
New York, except on Sundays; 
aud this was thoughtSa moderate 
charge compared with the charges 
made by some boarding mistresses 
in the other and still more fashion- 
able localities. 

The excessively high rents of 
houses situated in good neighbour- 
hoods compel many respectable 
families with a moderate income 
to dwell in family boarding-housea, 
both in New York and Boston; 
aud great as is the cost, it is less 
than they would have to pay for 
similar accommodation at an hotel. 

A single man, who merely re- 
quires a small bedroom to himself, 
may reside at a New York or Bos- 
ton hotel, and enjoy every accommo- 
dation, and sit down to a table as 
extravagantly supplied with delica- 
cies of every variety as if he were in 
the mansion of another Lucullus, at 
a cost of two dollars and a half a day; 
but the charge for private furnished 
sitting-rooms in the hotels is exor- 
bitant to a degree. 

In family boarding-houses in the 
United States—though there must 
be, of course, where persons occupy 
their own suites of rooms, more 
latitude is allowed than in board- 
ing-houses for single persons—the 
same rigid regulations apply to 
meals partaken of at the common 
table‘in the dining-room ; there is 
the same rushing to the table at the 
sound of the gong, and the same 
barrack-like practice of clearing the 
table, and ‘ fixing” things up, the 
very moment thatthe servants—who 
eat at the same table after the 
boarders have quitted it—havesatis- 
fied their appetites; and there is 
the same absence of anything like 
home life. The servants regard 
the boarders as strangers, and almost 
as enemies, for whom they are 
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in duty bound to do as little as 
possible. The boarders them- 
selves rarely meet except at the 
dinner table, for families who re- 
side in boarding-houses are sin- 
gularly unsociable; and the con- 
stant change of faces—for the Ame- 
ricans are ‘partial to change, and 
seldom remain long in one boarding- 
house—causes strangers, unaccus- 
tomed to American habits, to feel as 
if, after all, they are living at an inn. 

In the very highest class of family 
boarding-houses, however, the table 
is often as abundantly and as well 
supplied as that of a first-class 
hotel ; and though American cook- 
ery is more after the French system 
than the English, and plain joints 
of beef or mutton are seldom seen 
on an American table, the viands 
are not to be despised, even by a 
plain, hearty Englishman; while, 
in the matter ef vegetables, Ame- 
merica surpasses England or any 
part of Europe. The potatoes of 
America may not be quite so good 
as ours; nor, perhaps, the greens 
and cabbages; but then, at every 
well-appointed table will be found 


a profusion of vegetables to many 
of which the people of Great Bri- 


tain are strangers. There is the 
sweet potatoe, which few strangers 
relish at first, but which almost 
everybody becomes, ultimately, 
very fond of, and which is a very 
a substitute for the Trish potatoe; 

e egg-plant, a deliciously succulent 
vegetable, the size and shape of a 
very large ostrich-egg, sometimes 
white, sometimes purple in colour, 
which is sent to table cut in slices, 
and fried; the pumpkin and the 
squash, eaten as vegetables, as well 
as made into pies; there are Lima 
beans; Indian corn, brought to 
table boiled in the full head, and 
eaten with butter, salt, and pepper, 
the eater holding the cob in his or 
her fingers, and stripping off the 
heads of corn with the teeth—a not 
very graceful performance, though 
the corn, when young and tender, 
is very excellent. Then there are 
permnupe, and beet-roots, sliced and 
iboiled ; and tomatoes, either eaten 
raw, sliced in vinegar, or cooked in 
various ways; and a host of other 
vegetables, that it would fill pages 
to rame, besides hominy, or Indian 
«orn which has been steeped in lye, 
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and thus deprived of its outer cuticle, 
when it becomes white and soft as 
boiled rice, but much finer and 
sweeter in flavour. 

In pies the Americans excel; in 
puddings they fail; and the Ame- 
rican plum-pudding, which is some- 
times attempted at Christmas, is a 
wretchedly miserable counterfeit of 
the English original. 

The dessert, however, is always 
good ; most of the British fruits are 
found in perfection in America, with 
the exception of the gooseberry, 
which is decidedly inferior to ours ; 
while the Americans boast of many 
others which we regard as the pro- 
duction of hot-houses, or of a tropi- 
cal, or at least a Southern clime, 
such as peaches, bananas, avocada, 
commonly called alligator pears, 
the inside rind of which is eaten 
with vinegar and pepper, and 
which contains an immense black 
stone as large as an ordinary- 
sized ball ; also oranges, not 
long plucked from the tree, with the 
skin still green, and shaddocka, and 
green limes, and nuts of almost 
every variety ; though it mus: be 
confessed that of these the last- 
named fruits, with the exception of 
the peach, which grows to perfec 
tion in the State of Jersey, all come 
from the Southern States to New 
York. 

Of wines I shall say nothing. 
since, whether in hotels or boarding- 
houses, the guests, or boarders, pro- 
vide wines or beer for themselves. 
No liquid but water is supplied at 
dinner by host or landlady ; but the 
water is excellent, and is always iced, 
whether in an hotel, or at a first or 
fifth-class boarding-house. 

I should also observe, while speak- 
ing of family boarding-houses, that 
there is always a large, elegantly fur- 
nished reception and drawing-room, 
common to all the boarders ; but 
the drawing-room is usually left to 
the younger inmates of both sexes, 
who occasionally meet in it of an 
evening, the older folk usually pre- 
ferring to keep to their own rooms, 
unless on those occasions — con- 
sidered de rigueur—when the land- 
lady, and the inmates, each family 
in their turn give a party, and invite, 
not only all the families in the house, 
but likewise such of their friends as 
each family chooses to ask. 

32 
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When I commenced this papes, I 
intended to speak of New England, 
and Western, and Southern States 
boarding-houses, as well as those of 
New York; but I find that I have 
already extended my remarks almost 
to their full limit, and I must there- 
fore be brief. 

In Boston, and other large New 
England cities, family boarding- 
houses are less numerous, and are 
not patronised by the same classes 
as those of New York. Boston 
itself is the most truly aristocratic 
city in America; the upper classes 
of the city are generally descended 
from old families of note, and they 
maintain an exclusiveness rarely 
found elsewhere in America, and 
usually reside in their own private 
mansions. Such family boarding- 
houses as do exist, however, and 
all other descriptions of boarding- 
houses, are conducted in a similar 
manner to those of New York, only 
in Boston and throughout New 
England, the restrictive rules are 
more rigidly and more disagreeably 
inaintained. New England cookery 
is sui generis, and is, naturally 
enough, highly extolled by New 
Englanders wherever they are found 
—and they are found everywhere 
throughout the Mnion ; for as 
Stephen Douglas, himself a New 
Englander, once said, when address- 
ing a body of his countrymen :— 

*“New England, fellow-citizens, 
is a great country—a noble country. 
Its citizens have made themselves 
aname everywhere for energy and 
perseverance, and New England has 
produced more distinguished states- 
men, and men of genius than any 
other section of the United States. 
Yes, fellow-citizens, New England 
7s a great country—a good country. 
I don’t know where [ could find, 
were I to traverse the Union, a better 
country than New England—/o emi- 
grate from.” 

Few others besides New Englan- 
ders, however, are enamoured of 
New England cookery, which is 
chiefly remarkable for the famous 
dish of ‘* pork and beans,” and for 
the quantity of molasses and grease 
with which the viands are saturated. 
It is, however, the land of *‘ pumpkin 
a sass ;” and although 

cannot say that I am partial to 
either delicacy, pumpkin pies are 
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especially esteemed, not only by 
Americans throughout the Union, 
but also by most travellers who have 
visited America; so I presume that 
the fault lies in my own palate, and 
as the New Englanders, though a 
sharp, shrewd, “‘smart’’ people to 
deal with, are proverbial for their 
hospitality on special occasions, and 
will freely bestow on such occasions, 
either upon their guest, or the stran- 
ger within their gates, the best that 
their house can afford, it would be 
ungrateful to decry the products of 
their cuisines. 

The boarding-houses in the Wes- 
tern States do not differ greatly from 
thoses of New York, except in the 
nature of the viands that are set be 
fore the boarders. Venison and 
bears’ meat appear more frequently 
upon the western tables, and are- 
neither of them to be despised ; but 
as the traveller progresses westward 
he cannot fail to remark a visible 
deterioration in what is termed, in 
the Eastern and Atlantic States, re- 
finement of manner, among the 
boarders till he reaches the far-west, 
when he may think himself fortu- 
nate if he find a boarding-house in 
which he can purchase at any cost the 
juxury of a private sleeping-room ; 
and if he prefer, on a warm day, to 
sit down to table in his shirt-sleeves, 
no one will make any objection. In 
fact, in some parts of the extreme 
far-west, to appear in one’s shirt- 
sleeves, is to appear in full dress, 
since the custom affords an oppor- 
tunity to the wearer of a clean shirt,. 
to show that it is really clean. 

Southern boarding-houses, unless 
in the large cities, such as New 
Orleans, are never entered by per- 
sons of respectability, who, if they 
intend to remain in the south, must 
provide themselves with domiciles 
of their own. Otherwise travellers 
of respectability find hospitality in 
its heartiest form at the houses of 
the planters ; the hotels being placed 
in the same category as the board- 
ing-houses. In New Orleans, how- 
ever, and in other large cities of the 
south, the hotels and boarding- 
houses vie with, and sometimes 
excel, in comfort those of the north. 

There are other American board- 
ing-houses to which I can but 
briefly allude, and which I cannot 
describe, though, I presume, 
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similer houses may be found every- 
wher ; I allude to the lowest 
class ot the boarding-houses of New 
York, such as those frequented by 
the poorest class of Irish labourers, 
and the negro boarding-houses in 
the back-slums of the city ; the latter 
hot beds of filth and of the vilest 
degradation. There are also Ger- 
man, French, and other foreign 
boarding-houses of which I know 
but little, but which are conducted 
in a manner to suit the habits of 
their respective patrons. 

Boarding-houses are, in fact, 
what the Americans term an “‘ insti- 
tution” of the country, and board- 
ing-house life is reduced to system. 
In England the habitues of boarding- 
houses are usually either single 
men and women away from their 
homes, or old bachelors and 
spinsters, who have few friends 
who care for them or they care for. 
It is comparatively rare to find 
married people with families volun- 
tarily establishing themselves in 
boarding-houses, as in the United 
States. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest 
drawback to boarding-house life 
in America, independent of the lack 
of domestic privacy, and the in- 
ability to eat and drink when one 
pleases, and to dowhat one likes, asa 
man may do in his own home, if he do 
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not transgress the laws of morality 
and decency, is the nonchalance, 
and even impudence, of the servants 
or ‘‘helps” as they choose to style 
themselves. These damsels, fre- 
sn | but a few months out from 
reland or Germany (for an Ameri- 
can servant is rarely to be found 
in the cities), where they have been 
used to labour hard for small 
wages and the poorest food, or to 
g barefooted and to live in mud 
ovels, and clothe themselves in 
the poorest garments or in rags, 
assume an importance, and dress 
in a fashion, that would be ludi- 
crous were it not disgusting. They 
pride themselves upon their im- 
pudence, which they look upon as 
independence, and seem to take 
a positive pleasure in making those 
whom they are paid to serve as un- 
comfortable as it lies in their power 
to make them. 

The comfort of every house de- 
pends a good deal upon the ser- 
vants ; but American mistresses, 
and especially boarding-house mis- 
tresses, have little or no control over 
their female servants, and are afraid 
that if they deal harshly with them 
they will leave them at a nonplus, 
and perhaps give them a bad cha- 
racter into the bargain. 

J. A. EE 
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Like rudderless ship upon the sea, 
On thé tides of time I swayed along, 

No chord of joy was heard by me, 
Save what I found in poet's song. 

In some great sire, whose heart of fire 
Poured forth the high heroic strain, 

Or gentler bard, who woke the lyre 
To pity and soft sounds of pain, 

Singing how Ariadne and none loved in vain. 


Without a purpose fixed, or high 
Resolve to warm my feeble heart, 
No future to delight the eye, 
No good of which I wrought a part, 
The time crept past, and still the last 
Sad day was drearier than the one 
Before, itself in woe surpassed, 
And sinking with the setting sun, 
My heart died not in rosy light, but swathed in clouds of dun. 
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But morning followed my sad night, 
Hope, like an angel good, unfurled 
A starry banner broad and bright, 
And flashed it through the gloomy world. 
Friends came about with song and shout, 
My dreariness was all a dream ; 
From my sick brain went flowing out 
Sick fancies in a sullen stream. 
Men stood in better guise, and not as they did seem. 


I recognised that much was good ; 
I felt the influence of eyes— 
Kind eyes that spake in loving mood, 
And mocked not thro’ a thin disguise ; 
My pulse grew strong, my veins along 
A jovial rill of sweet blood rushed, 
And floating in my brain came song, 
Remembered and my pale cheek flushed 
With pleasure’s purple hue that on my temples blushed. 


I saw the golden lamps that swing 
At midnight round the moon’s white throne 
I heard the grand old ocean sing 
An anthem of majestic tone ; 
I knelt and knew the heaven of blue, 
The stars, the seas, the flowers, the birds, 
All lovely things that meet the view, 
Tell better than is told by words, 
A God whose arms with love this world of ours engirds. 


And a voice speaking, said to me, 

“ By labours here henceferth you’re known,” 
Kind union knits all things yon see, 

And chains those stars about night’s throne. 
Eternal rest awaits the guest 

Who, cheerfully his fardel borne, 
With others shared his board and breast, 

And did some good ’twixt night and morn, 

But woe to the misanthropic who alien sits forlorn, 


Unhappy here he keeps with cares 
Dull company, and making moan 
That self-inflicted burden bears, 
Which grows when man is left alone. 
Nor when he dies do friendly skies 
Unroll to give him welcome in, 
Apart he ived from human ties, 
Apart he died—a svul in sin, 
Only the brotherly heart those ivory portals win; 


Now, like a homeward-steering bark 
That swiftly glides on flowing seas, 
Along a pathway once so dark, 
I sail to the tune of a merry breeze; 
I live in the light of eyes made bright, 
With love of earth and human friends, 
And strong in faith, I watch the flight 
Of the soaring lark when he ascends, 
Through sunshine, while with his my spirit’s music blends, 


R. C. F. Hammary. 








